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The Barnes All-Geared 20-In. Gang Drill. 


The new all-geared 20-in. four-spindle gang drill, just 
brought out by the Barnes Drill Company, Rockford, I11., 
embodies the same principles of construction as the 
builder’s 20-in. upright drill, described in The Iron Age, 
April 30, 1908. The novel features of construction there 
noted in the single tool have been retained in the gang 
machine in which the use of cone or feed belts is also 
eliminated. 

Each spindle ,f the gang tool has four changes of 
geared speeds or eight changes when back geared; like- 


by the peculiar but effective form of the back brace sup- 
porting each head. The crown gearing: is unusually 
large and strong, and the spindle, besides being of larger 
diameter than is ordinarily used, is double splined. The 
spindle takes a No. 3 Morse taper, but when desired a 
No. 4 taper will be supplied. 

With the box column type of gang here shown, a 
single table with oil channels is furnished; it is sup- 
ported by two screws to take end thrust, so that when 
clamped the table does not give under heavy work. 

A crank at one end affords means of raising and lower- 
ing the table. When desired the gang may be furnished 





A Four-Spindle 20-In. All Geared Gang Drill Built by the Barnes Drill Company, Rockford, Ill. 


wise each spindle has positive power feeds, ranging from 
0.001 in. up to 0.025 in., controlled by the small lever on 
the ratchet faced segment, conveniently located at the 
left of each spindle as shown in the engraving. All 
changes of speeds and feeds are made instantly by the 
operator from the front of the machine without stopping 
the spindle, and no stopping is necessary to throw the 
back gears in or out. The absence of cones and feed 
belts does away with the time consuming practice of re- 
pairing, replacing and shifting belts. All four spindles 
are driven by a single shaft, yet by simply moving the 
speed changing lever to its central position, throwing 
the transmission gears out of mesh, any individual 
spindle may be instantly stopped. 

The drift hole is placed below the sleeve, so that when 
the spindle is stopped the tool may be drifted without 
turning the spindle around to match the hole in the 
sleeve. Strength and rigidity of the machine is secured 


with independent columns, having separate tables, either 
round or square, set on a heavy bed base. The gang is 
built, in either style, with two, three, four or six spindles. 
For tapping, any or all of the spindles may be supplied 
with reversing friction clutches, with which the right 
hand spindle of the machine here shown is equipped. 

The following specifications include the principal di- 
mensions of the tool: 


eee Ge RS, ww cmguedeecad.ee see <a ee 

Distance from center to center of spindles, inches...... 15 

Diameter of spindles (double splined), inches.......... 1 7-16 
Each spindie will drill to center of a 20-in. circle. 

Vertical travel of spindle, inches.............-secees 10 

Vertical travel of table, Mehew.. .. ccc ccc eve cccces 14 

Greatest distance from spindle to table, inches........ 27 


Size of table, planed surface, four-spindle drill, inches..14 x 60 
Size of tight and loose pulleys on single shaft drive, 


ED 006s didig Aa owes ch bes 6h 845-00 phen se awn 12x5 
Floor space, four-spindle machine, inches.......... 40x 82 


Speed of tight and loose pulleys, rev. per min......... 100 
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The gang drill has the same capacity as the single all- 
geared 20-in. drill, being built with the necessary strength 
and power to effectively handle twist drills up to 1 in. 
in steel without back gears, or up to 1% in. in steel when 
back geared. In cast iron it will drive taps up to 2 in. 


———_9--9—_— 


Stock Distribution for Blast Furnaces. 


A New Method of Rotating and Dumping 
the Bell. 


BY J. E. JOHNSON, JR., GLEN WILTON, VA. 


The problem of stock distribution for blast furnaces 
has received probably more thought than any other that 
has developed in connection with the blast furnace in the 
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some cases the additional parts are the small bell and 
operating mechanism or its equivalent. In other cases 
hoppers have been proposed which extend down inside 
the furnace and rotate through a certain angle at each 
discharge. The plan here shown involves virtually noth- 
ing but the main bell itself, although a gas seal is added 
as a matter of safety to prevent the burning of the gas 
out through the hopper and onto the top gear in case 
of trouble with the main bell. Broadly, the plan con- 
sists in using a main bell dumping unsymmetrically, the 
bell being rotated when empty so that it will dump in a 
new direction each time. An unsymmetrical bell may 
be used which will dump automatically with a tipping 
motion when lowered, or a perfectly flat bell may be used 
which will be dumped when lowered. The accompanying 
drawing shows the general plan. 

«The bell is suspended by two bell rods both working 





Revolving Charging Apparatus, with Unsymmetrical Dumping of Main Bell and Partial Rotation While Closing. 


last ten years. The cheapness and convenience of me- 
chanical charging make it almost obligatory, while the 
simplicity of the skip makes it a favorite method of ac- 
complishing this result. It is, however, open to the ob- 
jection, now too well known to need discussion, of dis- 
tributing the coarser and finer portions of the stock very 
unequally around the circumference of the furnace, with 
all the attendant bad effects. The fundamental cure for 
this evil was recognized and patented first of all by Alex- 
ander Brown, and consists in rotating about a vertical 
axis the line of discharge of the stock upon the main 
bell. The main bell distributes the stock around the 
circumference of the furnace practically as received by it. 
The only objection to this general method has been its 
cost, complication, and the difficulty of keeping the ap- 
paratus in repair. The conditions as to wear, &c., with 
the grit from the stock and the heat from the top gases 
on the working parts, are very severe. 

Every method of rotary distribution so far used or 
proposed has necessitated some element in addition to 
the main bell, which had always been a right cone. In 


in the same plane and depending from a small lever, 
which in turn is suspended from the main bell lever. A 
fixed ring, S, is provided on which the projecting end 
of the suspension lever F' strikes when the bell is low- 
ered. The suspension lever is thereby given and trans- 
mits directly to the bell through the bell rods, a tipping 
motion, the whole taking up the position shown by dotted 
lines. When the bell is empty and during its return the 
suspension link of the dumping lever is rotated by any 
suitable device. 

In the construction shown the main bell lever A, drag 
link B and the suspension link C constitute a parallel 
motion, so that the center of the spherical collar D on 
the suspension link C moves in a vertical line. On this 
spherical collar rests a bevel gear, E, so that it can rotate 
freely and swing laterally to a limited extent. From the 
bevel gear E the dumping lever F is directly suspended. 
The suspension link C carries a horizontal shaft H which 
supports a bevel gear, J, with a ratchet, K, fast to it, the 
bevel gear J meshing with the gear E. A pawl, L, en- 
gages the ratchet K and rotates it through any desired 
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angle. In the construction shown the pawl is driven 
by an arm on the drag link B. For certainty and sym- 
metry, two ratchet wheels are mounted on the shaft H 
and two pawls are actuated by the arm M of the link B. 

The arrangement of the gas seal is clearly shown. A 
small bell shuts down into the dumping hopper N, the bell 
being so constructed that its topeplate P has some lateral 
freedom and complete liberty to rotate to compensate 
for the movements of the bell rods Q. Counter weights 
on the gas seal lever and the main bell lever keep the 
main bell constantly closed and the gas seal constantly 
open. A cylinder is trunnioned on the gas seal lever 
with its piston rod attached to the main bell lever. 
When pressure is applied in the cylinder the first move- 
ment is to shut the gas seal, that being much more easily 
moved than the main bell. After that is shut the cylin- 
der can drop down no further and the piston rod then 
raises the main bell counterweight and opens the bell. 
In this way one cylinder, by a simple arrangement, 
operates both bells automatically, so that the gas seal is 
closed before the main bell can open, and conversely the 
main bell is closed before the gas seal can open. 

The method of rotating the suspension lever and the 
main bell is immaterial. The method shown is simple 
and positive. It is also easily adjustable by changing 
the location of the pawls on the arm M. All that is 
really essential to obtaining a good stock distribution 
with this apparatus is to have a central dumping hopper 
not too large in the aperture and the suspension and 
rotating mechanism of the main bell. The gas seal, &c., 
may be eliminated entirely. 

The double bell rods at first thought might appear to 
obstruct the opening through the small hopper too much, 
but it will be seen that they actually obstruct it less 
than a single bell rod. They are put as far apart as the 
smallest diameter of the hopper will permit and allow 
a little clearance, so that the clear space between them 
is virtually the diameter of the hopper opening less the 
diameters of the two rods, whereas with the single rod 
in the center of the hopper the clear opening is less than 
half the diameter of the hopper opening. The simplicity of 
the whole apparatus, with only one cylinder and no motor 
or gears other than the bevel gears on the suspension 
link, is its most notable characteristic; but the fact that 
rotation only takes place when the bell is entirely un- 
loaded is a point which must not be ignored. 

The design of the dumping lever and bell rods in rela- 
tion to the bell is such that when the reaction from the 
dumping of the stock takes place the upper edge of the 
bell is solidly against the lip ring all the while. When 
the stock is all gone the bell has a few inches of swing 
until its center of gravity comes into the center of the 
furnace. Swinging to any detrimental extent is impos- 
sible because the length of the two bell rods being dif- 
ferent the period in which they vibrate is also different 
and under these conditions it is well known that vibra- 
tions are quickly deadened. Even if the bell were swing- 
ing considerably when it was approaching its seat this 
would make little difference because, owing to the double 
suspension, it can only come to its seat when in its cor- 
rect position. By a suitable design of the suspension 
lever the variations in distance apart of the two bell rods 
in the region where they pass through the gas seal can 
be kept down to a minimum, so that large holes through 
the top of the gas seal will be unnecessary. 

It will be evident that by controlling the depth of the 
drop of the bell, its final angle and the radial position 
of the stock dumped will be decidedly altered, thus mak- 
ing it possible to effect a change in the distribution 
radially without changing the diameter of the bell. 

This design of distributing apparatus lends itself to 
certain objects which cannot be accomplished with the 
ordinary method of distribution. It will be noted that 
in the illustration two skips are shown, one in full lines 
and one in dotted lines, the latter slightly above the 
other. The object of this is to let one skip run on the top 
chord of the skip bridge and the other on the bottom 
chord, with a very decided saving in the cost of the 
bridge and with the advantage of dumping everything in 
one central plane. But this is not all. By allowing the 
two skip tracks to diverge in the vertical plane as they 
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approach the ground one may be made to take its mate- 
rial from under one trestle, the other from under a dif- 
ferent trestle. This means that the lower skip would 
take coke from a trestle next the furnace and would 
never handle anything else. It would discharge this 
with the least possible drop into the receiving hopper. 
The ore and limestone would normally come from a sep- 
arate trestle further back from the furnace. These ma- 
terials would be dumped from a little greater hight, but 
not sufficient to make any difference. Such an arrange- 
ment has no particular theoretical advantages but works 
out excellently in practice. This leads to dumping alter- 
nate skip loads of coke and of ore and limestone. With 
the ordinary style of charging this would not answer at 
all because the mixture that would result in dumping 
the main bell would be the very opposite of stratified 
filling and thoroughly objectionable. But with the main 
bell dumping the charge at different points around the 
circumference of the furnace, it is perfectly possible to 
make it dump two continuous spirals of coke and of ore 
and limestone. With such a condition the necessity of 
a large hopper and main bell disappears. Each skip load 
is dumped on the main bell and by it into the furnace. 
A perfectly simple interlocking device will secure the 
dumping and rotation of the bell at the proper time in 
the travel of each skip and the troublesome questions 
about the periods at which the main bell and the small 
bell are dumped, with present constructions, need never 
arise. 

. It will be obvious, however, that the superposed skip 
tracks and the style of operation just described are not 
at all a necessity with the present design. They are pos- 
sible and easy, if considered advantageous, but the dis- 
tribution itself will work just as well with the ordinary 
single or double skip as it will with the arrangement de- 
scribed. In such a case the hight of the mechanism could 
be reduced very materially, though as shown it is prob- 
ably less than that of most now in use. 

Furnacemen should not fail to note one important 
point. This is that as the coke does not require to be 
stored in the small hopper previous to the opening of the 
small bell, the distance from the nose of the skip down 
into the hopper can be reduced to a small fraction of that 
necessary when the small bell is used. And it will not 
escape their notice that the capacity of the main hopper 
for a given hight is very great. Both of these factors 
contribute to sherten the drop of the coke and reduce the 
damage by breakage to a fraction of its present amount. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the newness 
of this device consists not so much in any particular 
mechanism as in the whole method of making the main 
bell itself dump unsymmetrically in successive radial di- 
rections. 

———__~>-o___—__ 


Vanadium Steels.—A booklet prepared by J. Kent 
Smith for the American Vanadium Company, Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, deals with the classification and 
heat treatment of vanadium steels, and gives directions 
for the application of vanadium to steel and iron. Some 
general considerations are presented in the introductory 
portion of the pamphlet on the effect of vanadium, “ at- 
mosphere” influence in steel making, heat treatment of 
vanadium steel and the composition of the various types 
of such steel. Different grades of vanadium steel are 
made for different purposes, the composition and heat 
treatment being varied according to the use to which the 
steel is put. Type A is spoken of as the most adaptable 
of all vanadium steels, having great static strength and 
ductility, with high resistance to shock and fatigue. 
Type D is used in the manufacture of springs, also for 
gears in constant mesh, for rifle barrels and high tensile 
wire. Type E is designed for case hardening, type G 
for locomotive tires, type H for cutting tools, type J for 
steel castings and type K for punches and dies. A com- 
panion pamphlet, issued by the same company and pre- 
pared by W. L. Turner, deals with type D or vanadium 
spring steel. It has an elastic limit of 180,000 to 225,000 
lb. per square inch, with tensile strength ranging from 
190,000 to 250,000 Ib. A life of three times that of carbon 
steel springs is claimed. 
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The American Electrochemical Society. 


A Symposium on the Electrometallurgy of Iron and Steel. 


The first day of the fifteenth general meeting of the 
American Electrochemical Society, held at Niagara Falls, 
Canada, on May 5, under the presidency of E. G. Acheson, 
was given over to a symposium on the electrometallurgy 
of iron and steel. Through the efforts of Prof. Jos. W. 
Richards, professor of metallurgy at Lehigh University, 
and of F. A. J. FitzGerald and P. McC. Bennie of Fitz- 
Gerald and Bennie, consulting metallurgists and electri- 
cians of Niagara Falls, N. Y., a wealth of papers was 
available. While these traversed a good deal of ground 
familiar to readers of the technical journals, many new 
and interesting facts were brought out. There was a 
large attendance of engineers connected with nearly 
every large steel interest in this country, but on the 
whole they maintained an attitude of silent hearers. 
There was little searching cross-examination. 

Dr. Haanel, who may be remembered as the Canadian 
Government expert who conducted the experiments in 
direct ore reduction in the electric furnace at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, gave an account of a visit made by him 
some months since to Sweden to witness a test of the 
furnace designed by three engineers, Gronvall, Stahhane 
aud Lindblad, and built at Domnarvfet. As a govern- 
ment official, Dr. Haanel did not feel justified in antici- 
pating the details of his official report, and indicatéd 
that data were withheld. It may be due to this circum- 
stance that the impression was created that his conclu- 
sions are exceedingly sanguine. It is possible, however, 
that Dr. Haanel may view the problems involved from 
the standpoint of the conditions affecting what are after 
all minor iron producing countries, like Canada and 
Sweden. 

P. McBennie of Niagara Falls followed with a paper on 

Electric Pig Iron in California, 


The industry of producing pig iron in blast furnaces nat- 
urally segregates into certain neighborhoods, for reasons 
that are well known, one of the most important of which is 
contiguity to fuel supply. Changes in conditions have some- 
times resulted in the abandonment of existing plants, or the 
erection of new plants at new locations, the reasons therefor 
being equally well recognized. It is not pretended that the 
production of pig iron in electric furnaces is now or ever 
will be economically possible everywhere, for it is subject to 
the same governing influences as the older industry. The 
necessary conditions are known, can be definitely described 
and shown to exist at certain points in this country. 

That such an industry is as yet only potential may be 
attributed to the lack heretofore of an entirely suitable in- 
strument or apparatus in the way of a furnace fit for ex- 
tended campaigns and rough handling; a practical rather 
than a merely feasible apparatus. Several serious attempts 
to develop such an apparatus are now being made, however, 
with encouraging results. One of these is in California, an 
account of which will follow this introduction. 


WHY THE ELECTRIC FURNACE IS SUITABLE TO CALIFORNIA. 


During a recent visit the author had an opportunity to 
study the local situation pertaining to the iron industry. 
Conditions at some Pacific Coast points are peculiarly favor- 
able to electric furnace treatment of iron ores. The present 
market there is not less than 150 tons a day, the supply 
being either imported or brought a long distance by rail. 
Some foundries even go to the extent of melting promiscuous 
scrap in cupolas. Pig iron brings $9 to $10 per ton above 
Pittsburgh base, market quotations varying from $23 to $26 
per ton, whether of domestic or foreign origin. 

Conditions are not favorable to the operation of a blast 
furnace to fill this demand. While iron ores might be had 
at reasonable rates, the carbon problem is serious. The only 
plentiful fuel is California asphaltic petroleum, which cannot 
be used for the purpose. Metallurgical coke brought from 
the East by rail would be out of the question, while imported 
coke is not only high in price but irregular as to supply, and, 
therefore. variable in price. The California demand for coke 
is met by importation in cargo from Germany, Belgium and 
Australia. The coke is bid for upon arrival, hence the ir- 
regularity both as to price and supply. The price may be 
anywhere between $10 and $13 per ton. Therefore a blast 
furnace plant would be an investment of uncertain value. 

With electric smelting of iron ores the cost of carbon be- 
comes of less importance, the quantity used being only about 
one-third that required for the blast furnace. If now we 
could cheaply assemble iron ore, limestone and electric power 


could afford to use coke or charcoal at 2 
price prohibitive so far aS a blast furnace is concerned. 

Such conditions may be found at several places in Cali- 
fornia, within easy reach of the principal market. One such 
location has been chosen for exploitation by the Noble Elec- 
tric Steel Company. I had intended to contribute a paper 
on this company’s activities, but recently Prof. Dorsey A. 
Lyon, general manager of the company, consented to prepare 
an account for us, which I am pleased to substitute for my 
own as coming directly from those actually doing the work, 
and, therefore, more in consonance with the original intent 
of this symposium. 


at one place, we 


THE EXPERIMENTAL CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC FURNACE. 

While Professor Lyon does not refer to it, the experi- 
mental 160 kw. furnace was run for a period of about 40 
days, during which time data were gathered to be used in 
the design of the present 1500 kw. furnace. The results 
thus experimentally obtained make it not unreasonable to 
expect a power consumption around 0.25 hp. year per ton. 
Without allowing anything for byproducts, charcoal will 
probably cost’ $9 per ton, of which 1 ton should be sufficient 
for about 3 tons of pig iron. 

If the figures obtained with the smaller furnace can be 
realized in the 1500 kw. furnace, the cost of pig should be 
in the neighborhood of $15. The freight to San Francisco 
should not exceed $3 per ton. When it is considered that 
the product will be charcoal pig iron, and should command a 
higher price than ordinary blast furnace pig iron, there 
seems to be a comfortable margin of profit for the manu- 
facturer. 

Another point not touched upon by Professor Lyon is 
that such high grade pig iron, coming from the electric fur- 
nace in a molten state, would be most desirable starting ma- 
terial for steel. The liquid metal could be tapped into a 
second electric furnace and refined to steel, particularly in 
view of the very pure iron ore available. Or a modified 
method like the Lash process could be used. The added ex- 
pense would be less than the added value, so there would be 
a distinct gain for the manufacturer. 

The detailed description is given in Professor Lyon’s 
paper as follows: 


THE NOBLE ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY'S PLANT. 
BY DORSEY A, LYON, 


The history of the plant of the Noble Electric Steel Com- 
pany at Heroult is somewhat as follows: For 25 years or 
more a company known as the Shasta Iron Company has 
owned a deposit of magnetite, located about seven miles 
from the mouth of the Pitt River, in Shasta County, Cali- 
fornia. The ore is a very pure magnetite, having on an 
average the following composition: Iron, 69.9; magnesia, 
0.10; manganese, 0.18; silica, 2.40; phosphorns, 0.011, and 
sulphur, 0.009. It occurs at the contact between limestone 
and diorite. The ore body is remarkably uniform, a series 
of 20 samples, taken over a cut 60x40 ft., giving a maxi- 
mum of 70.5 per cent. of iron, a maximum of 68.8 per cent. 
and a mean of 69.7 per cent. 

The limestone is also of excellent quality, having an 
average composition of: Silica, 1.20 per gent.; alumina, 
0.50; magnesia, 1.10; lime, 53.80, and oxide of iron, 0.20; 
equivalent to about 98 per cent. calcium carbonate. 

Although at one time or another the Shasta Iron Com- 
pany had planned to make pig iron from this ore, nothing 
definitely was done until the summer of 1906. At that time 
the possibility of smelting this ore by electricity was brought 
to the attention of H. H. Noble, president of the Northern 
California Power Company, which practically supplies all 
of the electric power used by the various mines and smelters 
in Shasta County. After more or less correspondence with 
Mr. Heroult, plans were made for the erection of an experi- 
mental plant, on practically a commercial scale, at a point 
on the Pitt River. This place was named Heroult. 

In July, 1907, the first furnace having been completed, 
experimental work was begun. This furnace was a 1500 
kw., three-phase furnace of the resistance type. It was soon 
found that the type of furnace first used presented mechani- 
eal difficulties which made its commercial use impractical, 
and so it was closed down. Since that time the experimen- 
tal work has been carried on in a 160-kw. furnace, and from 
the results obtained in this furnace and its method of op- 
eration another 1500-kw. furnace was designed and built, 
which at this time would probably be in operation but for 
the heavy storms of January and February, which caused 
practically a cessation of construction work during that 
time.* 





* Professor Lyon reports in a letter recently received that 
the new furnace started off well, but was stopped because @ 
water cooling device had to be replaced. 
worked perfectly. 


As long as it ran it 
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OPERATIONS AT THE MINE AND FURNACE, 


At present the iron ore is mined by quarrying. From 
the mine the ore is to be taken to the smelter by means of 
a surface and gravity tramway. The distance from the mine 
to the top of the gravity is about 6000 ft. At the head 
works, at the top of the gravity, the ore is to be crushed 
and dropped into chutes from which it will be released into 
cars operating on the gravity. The latter is 1800 ft. long 
and has a grade varying from 15 to 30 degrees. On this in- 
cline a loaded car going down pulls an empty car up. At 
the bottom of the incline the loaded car is unhooked from the 
cable and an empty car hooked on. The empty car is then 
pulled up by another loaded car coming down, &c. The cars 
are controlled at the head of the gravity by a worm gear 
driven by a 5 hp. motor. 

From the bottom of the incline the loaded cars will be 
trammed to the ore bins, a distance of about 700 ft. From 
the bins the ore and fluxes will be drawn and transported in 
hand cars to the furnace building in the supply car. 

Above the crucible at the base of the furnace is a super- 
posed stack which resembles an ordinary blast furnace and 
which has a bosh communicating with the crucible. In 
the operation of the furnace, the ore, mixed with its proper 
proportion of fluxing materials, will be fed into a preheater, 
wherein it is to be dried and heated. The source of the heat 
for the preheater is to be derived from the products of com- 
bustion from the combustion chamber at the top of the stack, 
which will be let into the base of the preheater through a 
flue which communicates with an annular chamber surround- 
ing the top of the stack and communicating with the com- 
bustion chamber through openings or ducts. 

A scale car runs upon a circular track round the top of 
the stack and will alternately receive a charge of ore and 
flux from the preheater and a weighed charge of carbon from 
the carbon hopper, these charges being delivered alternately 
by proper mechanism into the body of the furnace. 

In the operation of the charging device, a charge of ore 
and flux will first drop into the upper portion of the hopper, 
the bell being closed, and after the charge is properly dis- 
tributed about the hopper the bell is lowered so as to permit 
the charge to pass into the lower compartment of the hopper, 
the upper bell being then closed and the lower bell opened, 
so as to permit the charge to pass into the stack. The charge 
of carbon is then fed into the furnace through the charging 
device in the same way. 

The charge will be kept at a certain level in the stack. 
Above the level are small openings in the stack with suitable 
valves for admitting the requisite amount of air to burn the 
gases resulting from the reduction of the ore in lower part 
of the stack, thus still further heating the charge, and, as 
above stated, these waste gases will then pass up through the 
preheater, thus preheating and drying the ore before it is 
charged into the furnace. 

The electrodes, six in number, are arranged equidistantly 
around the furnace. The electric current passing between 
them melts the charge and the molten metal and slag are 
collected in the crucible, from which they are drawn as in 
ordinary blast furnace work. Three tap holes are arranged 
at different levels so that the crucible may be partially or 
completely emptied as desired. The tap holes are provided 
with bronze water-cooled casings. 


THE CHARCOAL PLANT. 


tealizing that the cost of charcoal would be an impor- 
tant item, a complete by-product recovery charcoal plant has 
been installed, under the direetion of W. B. Harper. A 
standard vertical retorting apparatus designed to fit our 
local conditions has been installed. The equipment consists 
of eight vertical retorts and four preheaters set in a concrete 
furnace lined with firebrick; 17 cages to fit the retorts, each 
holding 2 cords of wood; eight tubular condensers, one con- 
nected with each retort by means of a copper vapor pipe; 
several collecting tanks for the condensed vapors, and numer- 
ous stills for the refining of the crude products distilled from 
the wood, such as wood alcohol, tar and acetates. In addi- 
tion to these essential requirements for distillation of the 
wood are the necessary conveyors, pumps, buildings, &c., to 
make a complete plant. 

The retorts are cylindrical in shape and are mounted in 
an upright position in concrete and brick, there being four 
retorts to a battery. Each retort holds 2 cords of wood. We 
are at present putting up two batteries of these retorts. The 
wood is placed in cages similar in construction to the retorts 
themselves and these cages then placed in the retorts. 

The volatile products obtained during the distillation of 
wood will be condensed by means of condensers and then 
pumped to the refining building where the condensed vapors 
will be refined into commercial products. After the distilla- 
tion of the wood is complete, the cage containing the charred 
wood is to be taken from the retort and placed in a cooling 
stand until its temperature has been lowered below the flash- 
ing point of the charcoal. In the meanwhile another cage 
containing a charge (2 cords) is to be placed in the retort 
and the charring begun together, with the accompanying 
driving off of the volatile constituents. The cages in which 
the wood is placed are air tight, the opening for the escape 
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of the volatile constituents being closed automatically when 
the cage is lifted from the retort. 

When the charcoal has cooled below its flashing point, it 
is to be discharged into the charcoal storage bin, which is 
cylindrical and entirely closed except for an opening near 
the top just large enough to receive the bottom of the cage 
through which the charcoal is discharged. From the char- 
coal bin the charcoal is to be taken to the furnace building 
and hoisted to the charging floor and dumped into’ the char- 
coal hopper. This is the only-part of the charge which has 
to be elevated, the ores and fluxes being handled by gravity. 

The wood is reduced to charcoal containing about 93 per 
cent. carbon, the condensable part of the vapors being col- 
lected in tubular condensers, the uncondensable gases being 
led under the furnace and burned. The quality of charcoal 
that can be made from ~_r wood supply is very good, the 
following being specimen analyses of charcoal from our ordi- 
nary beehive ovens: 


I If. tl. 
Water and volatile matter............. 5.3 7.8 6.5 
AE catdieeddadectceseovgceceeacdees 0.5 0.7 0.6 
Cds ee ie eee RR Ree AAs 94.2 91.5 92.9 


It is also the intention to introduce at this point an elec- 
trolytic method of making lead acetate, for which there is 
a certain demand on the Pacific Coast. The entire plant is 
designed to produce charcoal at low cost for labor, for the 
utilization of waste heat and saving of time. 

Prof. Jos. W. Richards dealt with 

The Electric Furnace Reduction of Iron Ore, 
analyzing first the reactions which take place in the 
ordinary blast furnace, the fundamental fact being that 
the amount of fuel used in the blast furnace is deter- 
mined by the amount which must be burned at the 
tuyeres to produce the necessary smelting temperature 
and not by the amount necessary to perform the reduc- 
tion of the metallic oxides. The latter is only one-third 
to one-half of the amount necessary to be burned to pro- 
vide the smelting heat. Since all the heat necessary in 
the electric furnace is supplied by the electric energy, 
carbon is needed only for reduction, the quantity depend- 
ing upon whether carbonic acid or carbonic oxide is 
formed. The quantity of carbon required will range be- 
tween one-third and one-fifth of that needed in the ordi- 
nary blast furnace reaction. Since no air is blown in in 
the electrical furnace, any excess of carbon above that 
consumed for reduction must accumulate and eventually 
clog the furnace. To avoid this serious feature of the 
electrical furnace Professor Richards suggests the fol- 
lowing modifications of working: 


1. A deficit of carbon may be put into the charge, thus 
permitting unreduced iron oxide to escape in the slag, and 
preventing unused carbon from accumulating. This solu- 
tion leads to the disadvantages of loss of iron, heavy corro- 
sion of lining of furnace, and heavy consumption of electrode 
carbon. It may have the secondary result of preventing re- 
duction of silica or taking up of carbon by the iron, and thus 
furnish a metal with high melting point and approaching 
steel in composition. Such slag would also remove some of 
the phosphorus in the charge, but practically no sulphur. 

2. A charge of ore and flux without fuel may be run 
through the furnace whenever an accumulation of carbon 
occurs, as is shown by the resistance of the furnace falling 
off and the furnace getting cold. This was the device 
adopted in the experiments of the Canadian Commission at 
Sault Ste. Marie, but while permissible in experimental 
work, it would not do to thus periodically derange a furnace 
in regular running. 

3. The fuel may be calculated only for the production of 
CO in the furnace, and this condition approximated by lead- 
ing off the gases from the hot part of the furnace and not 
allowing them to cool in contact with the ore. In this way 
reduction by CO is avoided, and the fixed carbon in the 
charge may be consumed almost entirely to CO without 
formation of CO,. This would bring the furnace consump- 
tion of carbon nearer to a definite amount, and by avoiding 
reduction except by solid carbon tend to use up all the car- 
bon charged, the amount of which would be calculated by 
this manner of working. 

4. The best solution of this difficulty may be to provide 
tuyeres by which air can be sent into the crucible of the 
furnace, and thus burn any accumulation of carbon. A 
given quantity of air will always burn a given quantity of 
carbon, and therefore the cure would seem to lie in having a 
variable supply of air, which is increased whenever the fall- 
ing resistance of the furnace indicates that carbon is begin- 
ning to accumulate, and diminished to a small minimum sup- 
ply, only enough to keep the tuyeres open, when the furnace 
is in good electrical running order. It would represent a 
combined electrical and blast furnace, with the blast so reg- 
ulated as to overcome the chief difficulty of the purely elec- 
trical furnace—the accumulation of unused carbon in the 
crucible. 
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It may be quite possible, by some such device as Mr. 
Taylor’s large electrical furnace, to practically combine the 
blast furnace and the electrical furnace. The writer is quite 
confident that any practicable method of introducing elec- 
trical heat into the crucible of a blast furnace will result in 
large economies in the furnace working. Only one-quarter 
of the heating power of the fuel is developed around the blast 
tuyeres, and yet if half of this could be replaced by electri- 
cally generated heat, an economy of 50 per cent. could in all 
probability be reached upon the fuel bill. To put it into 
figures, it takes 1.2 tons of coke to make a ton of pig iron 
in the blast furnace, and about %4 ton is burnt by the blast, 
producing at the smelting zone about 25 per cent. of the 
calorific power of the coke. If electrical energy could be 
made to supply only one-half of this, the furnace would make 
iron with half the previous coke supply, that is, with 0.6 ton 
of coke per ton of pig iron, and this with an expenditure of 
electrical energy equal only to 12.5 per cent. of the calorific 
power of the coke, that is, equal to the calorific power of 
but 0.15 tons of coke. 

The question of economy in this case will not be, then, 
the simple replacement of fuel heat energy by an equivalent 
amount of electrical heat energy, but the comparison of fuel 
heat energy with the cost of one-fourth its amount of elec- 
trical heat energy. This may be quite possible in many local- 
ities, and the combined furnace would work more regularly 
than a purely electrical furnace. The question awaits the 
coming of the electrometallurgical engineer who can make 
practicable the requisite combination. A possible solution 
may be to use cheap electrical power to superheat the hot 
blast, and thus to make the blast itself the agent for carry- 
ing electrically developed heat into the furnace. 


The series of papers on steel manufacture was opened 
by that of Cav. Ernesto Stassano, the well-known pioneer 
in this branch of metallurgy, who is at the head of the 
Turin plant. No new facts concerning the design, opera- 
tions and results of the furnace were presented, a large 
part of the paper being a review of the criticisms of it 
in rather a keen manner. Stassano, who was present, 
after the reading of the paper by Mr. Bennie, showed a 
diagram recording the fluctuations of the electric power 
requirements of his plant for 24 hr., which proved its 
uniformity... We understand that Mr. Stassano is now 
producing regularly the steel castings which are required 
in the manufacture of the famous Fiat automobiles. 

A highly interesting paper, accompanied by drawings 
and photographs of the Norieux installation of the 
Holtzers was that of Ch. A. Keller, general manager of 
the Société des Etablissement, Keller-Leleux, Livet, Isére, 
France. 


L. E. Saunders brought forward the paper by Paul 
Girod, director of the Société Anonyme Electrometallur- 
gique Procédés Girod, Ugine, Savoy, France, on the fur- 
nace bearing his name. 

In the absence of Robert Turnbull, who, it was an- 
nounced, was on that day expected to start the 15-ton 
Heroult refining furnace at South Chicago, F. A. J. Fitz- 


Gerald read his paper on the Heroult Electric Steel 
Furnace. 


The only serious discussion of this series of papers 
was that of 


Dr. John A. Mathews on Electric Steel Processes, 


One could scarcely have studied seriously the develop- 
ments of the last decade without coming to the conclusion 
that there are several methods now known by which steel 
can be successfully made in furnaces which are electrically 
heated either by induction, resistance or the arc or by a 
combination of these methods. However dubious we may be 
about the commercial future of these methods, we can scarce- 
ly doubt the fact that steel and very good steel can be elec- 
trically made. As to just how good this steel is, compared 
with the product of the older methods, there may still be 
doubt in the minds of many. Perhaps the electrochemists 
or the inventors of the processes may have claimed too much. 

In his presidential address before the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute a few years ago, Sir Robert Hadfield intimated that 
such might be the case when he stated that the trouble with 
the electrometallurgists was that hey assume that all steel 
as now made is fundamentally wrong. This may be putting 
the case a little strong, but I do believe they have made 
statements that they have not taken the trouble to substan- 
tiate by actual experimental data. For instance, it is gen- 
erally assumed or claimed for each electrical process that the 
superiority of its product depends upon the fact that the 
steel is melted in a neutral or reducing atmosphere and hence 
the product is better deoxidized and freer from dissolved gas- 
eous impurities. While this sounds reasonable and I believe 
is true in most cases, I have never seen any experimental 
proof ve any determinations of the gaseous content of elec- 
tric steel. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE GASBOUS IMPURITIES OF STEEL 
WANTED. 


As scientific men, I ask you whether it would not be a 
good idea to make an exhaustive investigation of this sub- 
jest, and while we are about it make it equally exhaustive 
in regard to the gaseous impurities of steels made by the old 
processes. Would not an authoritative investigation of the 
subject be of tremendous interest and might not its results 
be of inestimable practical importance? Surely the desul- 
tory investigations that have been made of this subject for 
years past have been far from satisfactory and even the 
methods of determination of these elements are not above 
suspicion as to their accuracy. Moreover, the influence of 
the casting and subsequent heats has not been studied in its 
relation to the gaseous contents and mechanical properties. 

To my mind an isolated test or two of specimens of steel 
taken at random, said to be Bessemer, open hearth or cru- 
cible, is of no value whatever. The whole history of the 
process by which it was made must be recorded. Such an in- 
vestigation cannot be undertaken lightly; it will take years 
to complete; its outcome will be problematical, but is it not 
high time that it were begun? I have been pondering this 
subject in my mind for years and am trying to develop a 
plan to undertake it. It is such a stupendous task that it 
cannot be done at odd times or in a college laboratory. Sev- 
eral workers must give their undivided attention to it for 
years. Are we ready for it? Would this society support 
me in the organization and direction of such a work? It 
ought to be undertaken under works conditions where the 
materials can be watched from the beginning. As manager 
of a works where three distinct processes are in use—the 
basic open hearth, the crucible and the electric, I feel it a 
solemn duty to undertake it. 

But to return to electric steel. As regards quality, few 
who have studied the subject at first hand, or who have read 
the reports of the Canadian Commissioners, the investiga- 
tions that have been published by a score of metallurgists 
and by the inventors of these interesting processes, can en- 
tertain reasonable doubts that several electrical processes are 
capable or producing steel fully equal to that of the older 
processes. To be sure there are still those who believe that 
good tool steel can only be made by various blends of Swed- 
ish irons; who claim that the results of melting hammered 
Swedish bars are much superior to those obtained by melt- 
ing rolled bars of the same material; who talk wisely about 
“body ” in tool steel but who never define what “ body” is. 
They remind one of the student who, when called upon to 
define space, said: “I can’t exactly define space, professor, 
but I have it in my head.” 

Now, while it is true that there seems to be an intangible 
something about tool steels which is not revealed by the 
ordinary analysis, yet the weak point in this talk about 
“body” is that it seems invariably to be developed in an 
astonishing degree in the particular brand of steel which the 
spokesman is trying to sell you. To my mind “body” is 
more likely to represent the embodiment of the sum total of 
care used not only in the selection of raw materials, but also 
in the melting, cogging, rolling and annealing of the steel 
and in the selection of the right analysis for a given pur- 
pose. But in selling goods it is often advantageous to ap- 
peal to the mysterious even though it may lead to what a dis- 
tinguished scientist calls one of those great scientific trage- 
dies in which an elaborate hypothesis is slain by an inexor- 
able fact. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 

My interest in electrical steel began with my interest in 
steel itself as a vocation. I have carefully followed the de- 
velopment of processes and having always been connected 
with the tool steel branch of the industry my first choice of 
processes was that in which melting only was done—similar 
to crucible melting. I am free to confess that the processes 
involving purification of crude materials to produce a high 
quality product did not appeal to me. But upon second 
thought, since pig iron, the base of all steel, requires to be 
purified by some method or other before it is suitable for tool 
steel, why not use the basic furnace followed by the elec- 
trical treatment, or the electric process alone when power is 
cheap, to produce a pure product? Surely these refined 
methods ought to yield as good a product as those crudest 
of methods—the Lancashire furnace and the puddling proc- 
ess, as a source of raw material for tool steel. 

Oné cannot wax enthusiastic in contemplation of a pile 
of muck bars—the crudest of all crude materials in the steel 
industry. And yet, remelted in crucibles, they yield a prod- 
uct of great merit. The irregularity in composition of the 
product is objectionable, but this difficulty may be lessened 
by the use of Swedish bar iron, which is a reworked iron, 
much freer from entangled slag and more uniform in com- 
position. In this country the use of Swedish iron is fast 
passing away; the crucible steel industry of this country, 
with very few exceptions, is a mere business—not an art, as 
abroad. In the writer’s works we use a Swedish iron which 
costs more in the bar than the finished product of some 
crucible mills sells for. We retain tenaciously the best tra- 


ditions of English crucible steel practice and methods, but 
we are not standing still. 
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We have the first commercial electric furnace, I believe, 
that was built in the Western Hemisphere. We are making 
steel in it, and good steel, too. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief it is chemically superior and physically and me- 
chanically superior to most, and equal to any, crucible steel 
made. I say this not boastingly, but as a scientific man 
addressing scientific men. Other electrical processes may 
produce as good steel, but I doubt whether the product of 
any gas or coke fuel furnace, no matter how choice the raw 
materials used, can more than equal it. I believe I am 
stating the case conservatively when I say that this product 
is as good as the best, and all laboratory and practical tests 
of the product to date seem to point to this conclusion. 

But this was not always so. Some steel was made in 
our furnace in the early days that was not what it should 
have been. The electric furnace is a new thing: you must 
develop a practice with it as with other processes. It is not 
an automatic machine; we experienced trouble with it; it 
required care and study and practice. If one wishes to 
start a new open hearth plant skilled men can easily be 
had; but if one starts an electric process, where will he 
look for experienced men? Unlike poets, they are not born, 
but made, and the making is not without expense, anxiety 
and some failures. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROCESS. 


To one contemplating the installation of an electrical 
furnace, the choice of process depends upon many things— 
the material] to be produced and the materials from which 
it is to be produced; the location; the source of power 
whether bought or manufactured. If bought can it be used 
direct in the phase and frequency as produced, or must 
static or rotary transformers be provided, and, if the latter, 
is a standard or special type required? Is the power factor 
satisfactory? Is the furnace control satisfactory? Are re- 
pairs to linings excessive, or are electrodes likely to cause 
trouble? The cost of power per unit of product either 
bought or made, these and many other factors enter into the 
consideration of electrical processes for various local re- 
quirements and conditions. However, assuming that these 
matters have had sufficient attention, that sufficient care has 
been given to the development of a good furnace practice, 
then, in my opinion, there can be no doubt but that success 
will attend the experiment, whichever of several processes 
may be adopted, and that another decade will witness extraor- 
dinary advancement in the development of electric steel 
manufacture for tool, rail, structural steel for severe engi- 
noses. requirements, castings and the manufacture of ferro- 
alloys, 

It would appear that so far as types of furnaces and 
processes are concerned, that we were fairly well supplied; 
attention now must be devoted upon the part of inventors 
to improving the furnace design, the lining materials, the 
electrodes if used, the power factor and thermal efficiency 
and thermal control. The user must develop his own works’ 
practice, just as in past generations our predecessors had 
to do when the Siemens producer, gas-fired crucible fur- 
naces, graphite pots, acid Bessemer, acid Siemens Martin, 
and later the basic processes were new things and were 
looked upon with suspicion by many a good metallurgist, 


The afternoon session brought the paper read by John 
A. Hay, of Dr. F. A. Kjellin on the Kjellin and Roechling- 
Rodenhauser electric furnaces, the chief interest of 
which is the account of the refining operations on basic 
Bessemer metal at Voelklingen, which we print elsewhere. 

Carl Hering followed with a paper on “ The Working 
Limit in Electrical Furnaces Due to the ‘ Pinch’ Phenom- 
enon.” It deals with a troublesome new phenomenon 
which fixes a very positive limit beyond which the cur- 
rent and, therefore, the temperature, in a certain class 
of electrical furnaces, can not be increased. When an 
electric current, either direct or alternating, passes 
through a liquid conductor, that conductor tends to con- 
tract in cross-section, due to electromagnetic forces. It 
is apt to form locally at some particular spot, forming a 
depression in the channel of molten material, into which 
the floating solid infusible materials are apt to fall and 
tending to cause freezing of the charge before the obstacle 
can be removed. 

One of the most interesting papers of the session was 
that of F. A. J. FitzGerald on 
The Application of the Lash Process to the Electric 

Furnace, 


In a paper read at the New York meeting of the Ameri- 
can Electrochemical Society* a description was given of cer- 
tain experiments made at Niagara Falls on the manufacture 
of steel in the electric furnace using the Lash process. From 
various comments that have been made on the subject of 
the Lash process there is reason to believe that the sub- 
ject was not presented with sufficient clearness, and conse- 


scone hint siecle ln nih iia hia on kag 
*“ Transactions of the A ectroche: Society,” 
14 (1908) 289-510. the American El mical ety, 
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quently various misconceptions as to what the Lash process 
is and what its application might be have arisen. For this 
reason it seems desirable to present a more detailed analysis 
of the process that will bring out clearly the points of 
economy which the process is supposed to offer. In order 
to do this it is necessary to repeat things which have al- 
ready been said, but as these can be expressed concisely it 
is convenient for the sake of clearness to allow the repetition 
rather than give references. 


WHAT THE LASH PROCESS IS. 


Horace W. Lash became interested several years ago in 
the problem of the direct production of steel from iron ore, 
and carried out many experiments in the investigation of 
this subject. The final outcome of this study was the de- 
velopment of the Lash process, which might be described as 
a compromise between certain methods of refining and the 
direct production of steel from the ore. It was found that 
when an intimate mixture of iron ore, carbon, fluxes and 
cast iron borings was heated, that reduction readily took 
place, and that by a suitable proportioning of the mixture 
the desired grade of steel could be obtained. 

In one of the final experiments a series of mixtures was 
made up in which the percentage of cast iron borings varied 
from a large amount to nothing, and these mixtures were 
then heated in the same furnace under exactly the same con- 
ditions. From this experiment it was learned that the mix- 
ture containing no cast iron borings did not react in a satis- 
factory manner, and that the presence of a certain percen- 
tage of that material was necessary in order to produce 
steel in a commercial way. In other words, it was found 
that the desired grade of steel could be produced, and that 
the chemical efficiency of the process or the yield of metal 
was very high. 

From these experiments and the like the necessary data 
were obtained to undertake the work on a commercial scale, 
and since then hundreds of tons of steel have been made in 
the open hearth furnace using the Lash process, and this 
has shown: (1) That a superior quality of steel is obtained 
in this way. (2) That the cost of producing the steel is in 
general lower than when the regular methods are employed. 
As regards the latter point it should be noted that the cal- 
culations on which the assertion is based are not mere esti- 
mations from certain assumptions, but are the result of 
the actual costs involved in a series of runs in the open 
hearth furnace using the Lash process as compared with the 
cost of steel produced in the same plant using regular 
methods. . 

FITZGERALD AND BENNIE’S EXPERIMENTS. 


After the study of the working of the process in ordinary 
furnaces had been carried to a successful conclusion, Fitz- 
Gerald and Bennie were engaged to make a study of the 
working of the process in the electric furnace, for in that 
apparatus certain advantages could be obtained which are 
not found in the open hearth furnace. In the electric fur- 
nace the atmosphere is neutral, while in the open hearth 
furnace it is oxidizing, thus making more difficult the proper 
control of the carbon content of the steel produced when the 
charge is melted down. In working with the open hearth 
furnace it is necessary to use a certain amount of pig iron 
or scrap, or both, in addition to the Lash mixture, while 
in the electric furnace this should not be necessary, and 
since the cost of a unit of iron in the mixture is much less 
than in the form of pig iron or scrap, an economy would be 
introduced which would offset, at least to a certain extent, 
the high cost of generating heat electrically. Finally, it 
seemed possible that the application of the process to the 
electric furnace, which has already demonstrated its useful- 
ness in the manufacture of steel under certain conditions, 
would, by the introduction of economies, extend the field in 
which it could be used. 

The electric furnace experiments were carried out on a 
small scale at first, and it was found that the yield of metal 
amounted to over 98 per cent., and that the carbon content 
could be most accurately predicted if the original composi- 
tion of the mixture was known. Following these experi- 
ments on a smal] scale it was planned to work in a large 
electric furnace of the Heroult type, and with this ap- 
paratus about 50 tons of steel were produced. The steel 
was of various grades, from high carbon tool steel to metal 
running below 0.10 per cent. in carbon. The electric fur- 
nace experiments have been described in more detail] else- 
where,* and, therefore, we here simply mention the conclu- 
sion that steel may be produced in the electric furnace using 
the Lash process with an expenditure of approximately 1.63 
kw. hr. per kilogram, or 0.25 hp. year per metric ton. 

In order to obtain a general view of the Lash process 
and permit of making comparisons, a series of tables are 
presented. These are calculated for the production of 100 
tons of steel ingots by various processes. It must be noted 
that the figures given for the Lash process are based on 
actual practice, and are not mere assumptions. In each case 
it is assumed that the loss of metals amounts to approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. The mixture used in the Lash process 
contains cast iron borings, or granulated pig iron, ore, coke 
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and lime. In some of the work other materials, such as 
sawdust and tar, have been added; the former to make the 
mixture porous and permit of the ready escape of the gases 
formed in the process of reduction; the latter to act as a 
binder when it was desired to briquette the mixture. For 
purposes of comparison, the sawdust and tar may be omitted, 
as they are not necessary constituents, and so far as the 
lime is concerned it may also be disregarded, since in any 
process there will not be much difference in the amount of 
that material used. The important constituents of the mix- 
ture then are pig iron, ore and coke. All of these must be 
finely divided, and since cast iron borings can only be ob- 
tained in limited quantities, it may be well to mention that 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining granulated or shot- 
ted pig iron for the mixture. Experiments were undertaken 
to find out if this material could be readily obtained, and 
as a result it was found that the pig iron manufacturers 
were ready to supply it at the same price as pig iron in the 
ordinary form. 

In the tables it is assumed that pig iron contains 95 per 
cent. metallic iron, scrap iron 100 per cent., and ore 65 per 
cent. 


Table I.—Lash Mizcture. 


R Per cent. 
aw iron 

materials. y Per cent. in mixture. 

i SO cunt ss noan es eb ceanba mn 21.9 

Ore SUSE WAWERG'S 6 be we ok ied see bs 6 oD SS oe 60 89.0 

SOY nib wh oid 6 > ees Sells ¥b0 60d an ed cee ie 11 

aA ite iii eet a gre 6 nigh 
ds wes b cs Ole chew Tee ek cae eac dade 100 60.9 


Table II.—Production of 100 Tons of Steel Ingots in the Open 
Hearth Furnace Using Pig Iron and Scrap. 


Raw Tons 
materials. Tons of iron. 
ND has Kip cele nuthin in Dil Be bho: e'<in oe a Dod 50 47.5 
EDT at SSDS sh eaves ook 6 oS oS ebv oa bes 57 57.0 
Pees RsS oso iroe s HAE GaSe om echo bu oseo 2 12 

MR cues, foerey ec ee sh 109 105.7 


Table III.—Production of 100 Tons of Steel Ingots in the Open 


Hearth Furnace Using Pig Iron and Ore. 
Raw 


Ton 
materials. Tons of om. 
REE er gi a NS a Ac 94 89.3 
SIBIE s TRG TEE KE Ee oaks FECES Chas woke See 26 16.4 

Sr 5 Ng i i ie or te a a's Said 120 105.7 


i In using the Lash process for the manufacture of steel 
in the open hearth furnace, a certain amount of pig iron 
or scrap must be used in addition to the Lash mixture. A 


typical charge for the production of 100 tons of steel ingots 
is as follows: 


NN i Aa re Snes Pa 1 
I Suc oa e ke ee a ee ee = 
ag EARS i ae cat nana 2 tons 


On this assumption we have: 


Table IV.—Production of 100 Tons Steel Ingots in the Ope 
Hearth Furnace Using the Lash Woon. ~ 





Raw Tons 
materials. Tons of iron. 
LG 6a sows uaiehoxwd pels coke: 0.1 57.1 
| Ry SRR Pn Gein Seared aed a 75.2 48.8 
STR ig re ates s% oie out kk nd oe em cece 13.4 ca. 

a i care korGeh inn 6okihs aiteoet kenuke 148.7 105.9 


Using the Lash process in the electric furnace, it is not 
necessary to have a quantity of pig iron or scrap in addition 
to the mixture, so that for the production of 100 tons of 
steel ingots the charge would be as follows: 
NBEO at 172 tons. 
WE Se P ah vn ch Ub a etes done Es cine FC eek oe do tiawled 2 tons. 

Then we would have: 


Table V.—Production of 100 Tons of Steel Ingots in the Electric 


. Furnace Using the sh Process. 

aw Tons 

materials. Tons. of iron. 

ee ee ee ee 40.7 38.7 

SD tie coh te a teh Ones bb Real es cle 01x thu oll 103 66.9 

CaN [E Seactelks coca eck. et cores ies ee 19.5 sce 
WR ite dig bin ta eaDinsesvkxee wie 163.2 105.6 


For the purpose of comparison the figures given above 
are grouped in the following table: 


Table VI.—Comparison of Different Methods of Producing 100 
Tons of Steel Ingots. 


Open hearth Electric 
Open hearth Open hearth furnace. furnace. 
furnace. furnace. Las Lash 
Raw Soreg uae pig. Pigandore. process. process. 
materials. ons. ons. Tons. Tons. 
OS See cocume 94 60.1 40.7 
| RRR 57 = ai a 
Sipe pit 2 26 75.2 103 
RN. Sedna ds <db asses 13.4 19.5 


CONCLUSIONS. 


So far as the open hearth furnace is concerned it ap- 
pears evident that nothing more can be expected in the ap- 
plication of the Lash process than is shown above. It may 
be that some further reduction in the amount of pig iron 
used may be reached. The experiments with the electric 
furnace, however, have not been carried so far, and it is there- 
fore, probable that better results can be obtained than those 
which have been indicated. It may be possible, for example, 
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to reduce the percentage of granulated pig iron used in the 
mixture. This possibility suggests the interesting question: 
Why use pig iron at all? Is it not possible in the electric 
furnace to use a charge consisting of ore, carbon and fluxes? 

The excellent and well known work of Stassano has an- 
swered the latter question affirmatively, and he has shown 
that charging his furnace with a mixture of ore, carbon and 
fluxes, paying careful attention to the proportions, it was 
possible to produce steel of the desired grade. Seeking an 
answer to the first question, it must be remembered that 
Lash’s experiments showed that when various mixtures con- 
taining different percentages of cast iron borings were used, 
it was found that the mixture which contained very little or 
ne metallic iron failed to react in a satisfactory manner, and 
it was this result which in great part led to the development 
of the process in its present form. 

If mercury and iodine are rubbed together in a mortar 
there is no appreciable reaction, but if the mixture is moist- 
ened with a little aleohol the mercury and iodine combine to 
form an iodide. The analogy is very far from being exact, 
nevertheless it may be used in considering the Lash experi- 
ments. Apparently the presence of the pig iron intimately 
associated with the mixture of ore and carbon assists in a 
marked way the reaction between these constituents of the 
charge. 

Experiments have been made in the electric furnace by 
Robert Turnbull for the purpose of comparing the reaction 
of the Lash mixture and a charge containing no granulated 
pig iron. The results obtained confirmed the belief in the 
importance of the pig iron constituent, for not only was the 
power consumption excessive where no metallic iron was 
used, but the mixture boiled or frothed in a very trouble- 
some manner instead of melting down in a relatively quiet 
way, which is characteristic of the Lash mixture. Moreover, 
where no pig iron was used the consumption of electrodes, in 
a furnace where the heating is done by drawing arcs between 
the charge and the electrodes, is very much greater than 
when the Lash process is employed. 

Therefore, in answer to the question as to why pig iron 
should be used at all, it may be replied that its presence re- 
duces the amount of energy required to produce a unit 
weight of metal from the ore, and that, by making the re- 
action proceed more quietly and rapidly, diminishes other 
expenses connected with the working of the electric steel fur- 
nace. 


Remo Catani, electrometallurgist of the Société Elba 
of Portoferraio, Elba, Italy, contributed a paper on 
“Large Electric Furnaces in the Electrometallurgy of 
Iron and Steel,” in which he presents the considerations 
bearing on the possibility of making very powerful elec- 
tric furnaces. Much more powerful than those built up 
to now they would correspond to the very large electrical 
powers which have been reached in steam or water tur- 
bines, alternators, transformers, &c. Mr. Catani believes 
that if the electric furnace is to compete with other fur- 
naces for iron and steel production it must be of large 
eapacity and high efficiency. 

Henry D. Hibbard of Plainfield, N. J., presented the 
following paper on 


The Present Value of Electrical Structural Steel, 


Sometimes it happens that claims are made for a new 
thing of genuine merit so extravagant that when it falls 
short of fulfilling them all it meets trouble, opposition and 
delay in securing the recognition to which it is fairly en- 
titled for the uses for which it is well adapted. 

It is possible that the electric smelting of steel, now en- 
tering the commercial stage, is in danger of having its prog- 
ress retarded by the zeal of its friends, who may claim more 
for it in some respects than the future will justify, and it, 
therefore, may be well to consider, from the standpoint of 
established steel metallurgy, what improvements may. be rea- 
sonably expected from electric steel melting that will give it 
place in the face of competing processes, and what they are 
worth. However interesting it is from a scientific point of 
view, electric steel melting must prove profitable to those 
conducting it as a business or it will cease to interest a so- 
ciety like this, whose aims are in the field of applied science. 

What follows is intended chiefly to compare the value of 
electric steel with that of steel made by the Bessemer and 
open hearth processes. Comparison with crucible steel is 
less needed because the differences are less. 

The advantages which electric steel melting offers may in 
a general way be said to consist in the ability to melt or to 
retain melted a large quantity of steel in an environment 
either nonoxidizing or with access of oxygen to the metal 
under control, and also with controllable heat in the metal, 
both as to degree and duration. The beneficial result of 


these advantages lies more in the direction of improved qual- 
ities in the product than in lessening its cost. 

As a result of these great determining factors the spe- 
cific points resulting which tend to improve the product are 
the elimination of oxidation products, of the phosphorus and 
the sulphur, and, by the removal of these frem the steel, to 
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improve its quality and, when desired, to permit of less man- 
ganese being present in the finished metal. We will consider 
them in detail. 

. OXIDATION PRODUCTS. 


These are the most uncertain of all the poisons to steel, 
because they are not determined and are dealt with by indi- 
rect methods. They may be itemized as being chiefly oxides 
of iron, manganese, silicon and carbon, and silicates of the 
two metals mentioned. Other oxides, silicates or gases are 
no doubt often present, but in very small quantities, except 
perhaps in the so-called alloy steels, but are not here con- 
sidered. 

The usual analysis does not reveal the presence or 
amount of these oxidation products. There is no method for 
the determination of oxygen suitable for regular work, and 
the usual determination of silicon gives no clue to its state 
in the metal, as to whether it is there as a silicide, silicic 
acid, or silicates, the latter two forms being those in which 
it is very harmful. 

The electric furnace, by melting the stock in a non-oxi- 
dizing environment, either prevents the formation of such 
amounts of oxidation products as are usual in molten low 
carbon iron produced by the pneumatic or open hearth proc- 
esses, or, by keeping in a molten state such metal, however 
prepared, with some reducing element present, usually car- 
bon or silicon, causes the elimination from it of such 
amounts as it may contain. 

The actual benefit conferred on steel by the removal of 
the oxidation products cannot be set down in figures because 
of the lack of quantitative determinations of their amounts 
when present. On the usually determined physical proper- 
ties they work harm, and they increase the susceptibility of 
the steel to corrosion. The great trouble they cause, how- 
ever, comes in hot working the steel while it is still in the 
hands of the makers, from unsoundness in the ingot and red- 
shortness, and also as surface blemishes of various kinds, 
such as checks, seams, ununiform color, scale sticking irreg- 
ularly and the like in the finished steel. 

In rail steel ingots now being investigated at Watertown 
Arsenal, polished sections show with a good magnifying glass 
the presence of little shot of foreign matter, such as are more 
or less common in varying degrees in the ordinary grades 
of open hearth and Bessemer steel. These have been thought 
to consist of sulphide of manganese, but there is considerable 
evidence going to show that they consist, in large part at 
least, of the above mentioned oxidation products. They are 
rather small to collect for quantitative analysis, but their 
behavior with various reagents may yet determine their com- 
position. There are two conceivable ways in which such shot 
may be present within the mass of the metal. One is that 
they are formed within the metal from the aggregation of 
oxidation products, and the other that they are mechanically 
mixed with the metal by violent mixing, especially that due 
to casting the steel, as oil and water may be mixed by such 
means if sufficiently rapid and prolonged. A third case is 
also possible, in which they are due in part to each of the 
causes given. The first case is probably the real one, but the 
fact cannot be considered proven as yet. 

In the first case their composition will be that of the oxi- 
dation products plus, perhaps, some manganese sulphide, 
either intermixed or existing separately, though it may be in 
the same shot, and some manganese oxide, the manganese of 
these being a part of that in the final additions. 

In the second case they will have the composition of the 
slag plus what oxides and sulphides they may have absorbed 
from the metal and final additions. 

Assuming that these shot are due to the first mentioned 
cause, which apparently they must be at least in large part, 
the oxidation products which enter into them when first 
formed are practically dissolved in the metal, or at least are 
so finely disseminated as to be invisible. They do not collect 
into drops or shot until they are in a state of fusion, either 
because the heat has risen to their fusion temperature, or 
because that temperature has been lowered by fluxing with 
each other and with the oxide of manganese formed from the 
manganese in the final additions. 

In the Watertown ingots examined, the metal within, 
where it had remained molten about 15 min. longer than at 
the surface, showed but a fraction as many shot per unit of 
area as the steel near the exterior. This indicates strongly 
that time is very beneficial and indeed essential in removing 
such entrained particles. 

Just what effect stirring has or would have on the steel 
before it solidifies is somewhat a matter of conjecture. It 
would seem that gentle stirring, by making the minute shot 
touch and amalgamate with each other, would help, for the 
larger shot so formed would be more effectively floated to 
the top by gravity. Violent stirring, on the other hand, 
might break up the shot into smaller ones, and so prevent 
their separation from the metal. 

The electric furnace, then, in dealing with the oxidation 
products in crude steel enables the fusion to be continued 
at will until they are removed as completely as desired 
through agglemeration and gravitation, or by their reduc- 
tion to elements through the action of some reducing element 
at the high temperature maintained. 
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Another matter, however, comes in here for considera- 
tion. If steel containing less of the oxidation products than 
is usual be found to have for that reason increased commer- 
cial value, something can be done when using the Bessemer 
and open hearth processes to attain some of that value, 
especially with the latter. In the Bessemer process the 
means to that end may perhaps be limited to variations in 
stock, blowing and final additions, followed by a limited and 
gentle stirring. In the open hearth process the time may 
be prolonged equally with the electric. Then by proper 
treatment of the slag and bath, and by allowing enough 
time, the oxidation products may be eliminated very largely 

so much so as to approximate even electric steel in that 
respect, 

If the electric steel furnace induces consumers to pay 
for high quality it will indeed have justified its existence. 
Until then its value because of its ability to eliminate oxida- 
tion products must be held as not determined. 


PHOSPHORUS, 


The basic open hearth can now produce regularly from 
very ordinary materials steel so free from phosphorus that 
very little is left for the electric furnace to do, even if it 
were possible by its use to remove every atom. Given two 
steels substantially alike in other respects, but having re- 
spectively 0.01 and 0.02 per cent. of phosphorus, and he 
would be bold who would claim to be able to show a measur- 
able difference in value for any purpose between them due 
to that fact. The elimination of an additional hundredth of 
a per cent. seems to have more of a sentimental than a com- 


mercial value. Before the days of basic linings, phosphorus ° 


was the great enemy of the steel maker—an enemy who 
held every inch of ground without loss, and whose position 
seemed impregnable. Now, though pretty well cowed, it 
seems as if fear that it might in some way again be a men- 
ace to quality, leads us to attach undue importance to its 
absolute extinction. 

The value then of the ability of the electric furnace to 
make structural steel exceedingly low in phosphorus cannot 
be great from a commercial point of view. 

SULPHUR. 

The effect of sulphur on the physical properties of the 
finished steel is so slight that satisfactory reasons do not 
appear for closely limiting and specifying its permissible con- 
tent. As in the case of the oxidation products, the trouble 
from sulphur is more in evidence during manufacture than 
in the finished steel. The power of the electric furnace to 
eliminate sulphur from steel, while undeniable, must be held 
nevertheless as of little real value until the minimum at- 
tainable in the open hearth process is shown to have an im- 
portant detrimental effect on the product. 

Further claims may be made of other advantages and of 
certain beneficial effects akin to electrolytic action on the 
charge in the electric steel furnace, but be they well founded 
or not, it must be indubitably shown that the properties of 
the finished steel are better than those given by other meth- 
ods at about the same or lower cost before the electric fur- 
nace can take its place as one of the standard commercial 
means for producing or finishing structural steel. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is stated that the German government is paying $4 a 
ton more for rails rolled from electric steel than for ordinary 
rails. Such action might be for either of two reasons: First, 
that the electric steel rails have been demonstrated to be 
worth that additional price; or, second, that the $4 amounts 
in part at least to a government subsidy aimed to put for- 
ward the development of the electric furnace. As the final 
test of value of a rail consists in wearing it out by actual 
service, which can hardly have been done yet, it would 
seem fair to assume at this time that the $4 includes a sub- 
sidy. The total amount of such subsidy cannot be very 
large up to date. 


The papers dealing more directly with iron and steel 
were brought to a close with a contribution by Anthony 
Victorin, in which he presented costs of manufacture of 
steel castings by the various methods, the open hearth, 
the baby Bessemer and the electric furnace. 

In the evening the retiring president of the society 
presented his presidential address on 


The Electrochemist and the Conservation of Our 
Natnral Resources, 


The opening thought of Dr. Acheson’s address carried 
him back in memory to the Joint Conservation Confer- 
ence held in Washington, D. C., in December of last year. 
He told how he felt a thrill of pride in being one of the 
people of the United States when President Roosevelt 
stated this nation was first to take steps to conserve nat- 
ural resources. It was with profound pleasure that he 
realized that the people of the United States are now 
great enough to call a halt in the heedless consumption 
of the world’s stock of necessities; rich enough to con- 
struct great works for the attainment of that end; sci- 
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entific enough to create artificial duplications of the nat- 
ural and add to the list of the materials nature has pro- 
vided for man’s use, and, lastly, humane enough to devote 
some thought, work and resources toward providing for 
posterity. 

Dr. Acheson reviewed briefly the work of the confer- 
ence, pointing out the disposition to create expensive 
waterways, but the failure of the body to take steps look- 
ing to the actual conservation of our perishing resources 
caused regret and surprise. It was his expressed belief 
that to fully utilize the natural inexhaustible resources, 
while conserving the natural exhaustible resources, 
would be an example for the entire civilized world to 
follow, and a step well calculated to sustain the progres- 
sive spirit of Americans. He felt it was possible for 
Americans to build as no other people have built, and he 
pointed out how this might be done through the aid of 
electrochemistry. It was evident from his earnest words 
that the retiring president of the American Electrochem- 
ical Society had most carefully studied the “great open 
door” before that organization, and in more than one 
way he told how wonderful things might be accom- 
plished. 

An apt illustration was made in connection with the 
sodium nitrate field. The center of this new industry 
is now in Norway, but the speaker’s words intimated that 
he wondered how long Americans would submit to this 
condition. Figures most astonishing were supplied when 
he told that at the present rate of importation the next 
20 years would call for the sending of no less than 
$473,650,495 out of the country, a sum, he coolly stated, 
quite enough to dig the Panama Canal and leave a good 
balance to the country’s credit. 


In most interesting statements Dr. Acheson outlined 
what he felt was the logical course to pursue in the con- 
servation of natural resources. His plan, involving for- 
est creation and protection, the impounding of waters. 
the construction of power plants, and lastly, the develop- 
ment of waterways, ushering in the electrochemical age, 
with which he associated a new synthetic chemistry pro- 
viding wonderful possibilities. In fascinating words he 
told how elements as joined by nature are torn asunder 
and rearranged by man. His illustrations were ex- 
tremely interesting, but none the less so was his state- 
ment that electrochemists are even now earnestly at work 
on problems of greater magnitude, citing the electro- 
metallurgy of iron and steel, thus bringing his audience 
to the consideration of the new interests that added so 
much to the first day’s session of the convention. 

Leaving the question of conservation, he turned again 
to electrochemistry, saying the field is much too exten- 
sive and rich to be monopolized by any one or two of the 
professions. He portrayed a brilliant future, and in con- 
clusion approached prediction when he said: “The Gov- 
ernment will, I think, ere long recognize the electro- 
chemists, and our society in particular, as an important 
factor in the industrial and commercial life of the nation, 
and as a means of materially conserving the interests of 
posterity. It may be that it will in time see the advis- 
ability of establishing a department devoted to these in- 
terests.”’ 


——_>- 


The United States Navy Department, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, will open bids in Washington May 18 
on the following articles, with each of which we give the 
schedule number: Welding and cutting plant, oxyacetylene, 
1218; 40 gears, hydraulic reversible, 1225; 40 springs, re- 
coil, 1237; tubes, condensers and sheets, 1241; condens- 
ing equipment, 1227; mixer, concrete, 1224; machinery, 
propelling, four sets, 1226. The bids on the following will 
be opened May 25: Cars, miscellaneous, 1234; one loco- 
motive, 1223. Copies of the schedules desired can be ob- 
tained from the Bureau or from the Navy Pay Office 
nearest each navy yard. 


The Cockerill Company, Liége, Belgium, has installed 
a Girod electric furnace in connection with its Bessemer 
converters, the steel being charged in the furnace from 
the converters. 
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Hyatt High Duty Roller Bearing Bushings. 


For heavy service where the Commercial type of 
roller bearing bushings made by the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, Newark, N. J.. is not suitable, this company 
now offers the High Duty type in which the safe working 
load per unit section has been greatly increased. Where 
in automobile or other constructions the space available 
for the bushings is limited and the required carrying ca- 
pacity of the bearing considerable, the High Duty type 
meets the requirements. It differs from theCommercial type 
only in that alloy steel properly heat treated has been sub- 
stituted for the carbon steel and hardened and ground 
inner and outer surfaces for the soft steel shaft and car- 
bon steel outer lining which have been the factors limit- 
ing the capacity of the Commercial type. 

The parts of the bearing are quite plainly shown in 
the illustrations, the inner parts being partly withdrawn 
from the outer shell. The latter is referred to as the 
lining, its inner surface being one of the running surfaces 
of the bearing, and the inner running surface is known as 
the sleeve. ‘These parts are made from selected stock accu- 
rately machined and properly hardened to withstand the 
action of the Hyatt flexible rollers under the heavy 
loads involved. Both surfaces are ground inside and 





A High Duty Standard Bushing, Made by the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Newark, N. J. 


outside to limits of 1-1000 in. over or under size and the 
completed parts are carefully tested, in connection with 
which tests the recently invented Scleroscope (described 
in The Iron Age August 27, 1908) is used. The raw ma- 
terial is also subjected to critical physical and chemical 
tests before it is accepted. 

For the rollers only selected alloy steels are used, and 
all material is checked by both mechanical and physical 
tests; the physical test includes the carrying of the ma- 
terial through the necessary heat treatments to insure 
the maintenance of certain prescribed standards set for 
this particular type of bushing. The rollers are ground 
to size and are rejected if in inspection they do not 
come within prescribed limits of deviation in size. 

The High Duty standard bushings are furnished in 
two series of sizes differing only in the length of the 
bearing, one being double the length of the other. They 
are also furnished either with or without the sleeve. 
Where the bearings are to be applied on heat treated 
or case hardened shafts it is possible to omit the sleeve 
with a saving of space and expense. The standard sizes 
include 14 of each type ranging in safe loads from 460 
to 3030 Ib. for the type HS and HL bushings, and from 
1200 to 6890 Ib. for the types WS and WL bushings. 
Special lengths or sizes may be had on order if sufficient 
quantities are required. The details of the means for 
holding both the sleeves and linings in position vary ac- 
cording to the application, and are worked out in each 
individual case, for which purpose the company’s engi- 
neering department is available to give advice on designs 
submitted, recommending the most suitable type and size 
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of bushings for the particular case in hand. Such in- 

formation may be had by addressing the home office, 

Newark, N. J., or the central sales office, Detroit, Mich. 
On 


Recent Judicial Decisions on Trade Matters. 
COMPILED BY A. L. H. STREET. 


Corporations—Assignments—Pledges.—The borrowing of 
money and giving security therefor by a corporation by its 
president, who was also a director and the largest stock- 
holder, with the approval of an advisory committee created 
by the board of directors, who had knowledge of the general 
custom to make such loans and give such security, was by 
the implied authority of the directors, and the security so 
given is valid as against the corporation and its trustee in 
bankruptcy. A company, engaged in building bridges under 
contract, from time to time borrowed money from a bank 
for use in its business, for which it would give the bank a 
note and also written assignment of the money to become 
due under a particular contract described, which assign- 
ments were entered on the company’s books. The contracts 
were retained by the company, which made the collections 
thereon, the debtors not being notified of the assignments. 
At the time of the bankruptcy of the company the bank held 
a number of such assignments, and the company had col- 
lected payments thereon, which it had not paid over to the 
bank, but used in its business; but other payments remained 
unpaid. Held, that the assignments were valid between the 
parties as to such payments, and as against the company’s 
trustee in bankruptcy, who represented only general cred- 
itors. The company pledged as security for a loan a quan- 
tity of structural iron then in its possession. The pledged 
iron was set apart in piles on the company’s premises, and 
the piles were marked by numbers and taken possession of 
by a designated employee of the company as agent for the 
bank, who issued a receipt therefor as such agent. The 
transaction was in good faith, and the piles remained in- 
tact until the company was adjudged a bankrupt. Held, 
that there was sufficient delivery to pass the property, and 
that the pledge was valid. (U. 8S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in re Cincinnati Iron Store Company, 167 Fed. Rep. 486.) 

Trademarks and Trade Names.—A check figure formed 
by intersecting lines, impressed on the under or beveled face 
of the heads of horse nails, or on pictures of such nails on 
packages containing the same, as an arbitrary mark to des- 
ignate them as the product of a certain maker, is a legiti- 
mate trademark. If a manufacturer had originally two or 
more purposes in adopting a particular mark for his goods, 
as, for instance, to indicate the quality and also the origin, 
and also to ornament the article, and the goods bearing tuis 
particular mark, and by reason thereof, had come to be 
known as the goods of that manufacturer, irrespective of 
grade or quality, there is no reasui why he may not adopt such 
mark as a general trademark to indicate origin solely, no 
other person having adopted or used it. Where the primary 
purpose of a manufacturer in adopting an arbitrary mark 
as a trademark was to indicate and identify the origin of 
the goods, he is not debarred from protection because it 
has incidentally come to indicate also the quality of the 
goods. Where a mark adopted by a manufacturer as a 
trademark had come to indicate and identify goods as of 
his make, it is immaterial that he did not advertise nor 
state on the packages the fact that such mark was claimed 
as a trademark. A trademark for horseshoe nails is not 
invalid because the owner does not use it on all grades of 
such nails made by him, but he may have different trade- 
marks for different grades where the primary purpose of 
each is to indicate origin and not quality. A manufacturer 
of horseshoe nails of different grades and sizes which are 
put up and sold in packages and boxes, and also sold and 
used loosely, may adopt and use, and be protected in using, 
at least two trademarks, the primary purpose of which is 
to indicate origin, for the same grade of nails, one to be 
imprinted on the nail itself and the other on the packages 
and boxes containing such nails; and this is so even if such 
manufacturer has other trademarks primarily adopted to 
indicate the same origin, but which incidentally indicate 
grade, and which he uses on other grades of his manufacture. 
(U. SS. Cireuit, Northern District, New York, Cape- 
well Horse Nail Company vs. Mooney, 167 Fed. Rep. 575.) 

Material Men’s Liens.—Where the original complaint in 
an action by a sub-contractor to foreclose a mechanic’s lien 
upon money alleged to be due to the principal contractor on 
a building contract with the city of New York asserted a 
lien for a specified sum for materials furnished, a supple- 
mental complaint, which did not increase the amount of his 
lien, but asserted a lien upon the fund superior in equity, 
although subsequent in time, to his own lien and those of 
the other lienors, upon the ground that he had, with the 
knowledge and consent and at the request of the city and 
the other lienors, completed work left undone by the princi- 
pal contractor, thereby enabling the lienors to resort to the 
fund, which would have been lost but for the completion of 
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the work, was consistent with and in aid of the case made 
by the original complaint, though his superior equity arose 
after the commencement of the action. (New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, Muglers’ Iron Works vs. City of 
New York, 115 N. Y. S. 916.) 

Sales—Reservation of Title—The reservation of title in 
a contract of sale of an engine, boiler and machinery in- 
stalled by the seller in the buyer’s building is valid as 
against a subsequent purchaser or mortgagee of the land 
on which the property was situated, where the contract is 
recorded as provided by statute. Such property as an en- 
gine, boiler and machinery does not lose the character of 
personalty by being installed by the seller under a condi- 
tional sale in the buyer’s building for the operation of a 
laundry, where it may be removed, with foundations and 
connections, without injury to the building. A provision, 
in a contract of conditional sale, that “this agreement fur- 
ther contemplates furnishing the additional shafting, piping, 
connections, &c., as may be required to complete the said 
plant as to the motive power of same,” is not sufficiently 
definite to enable a stranger to identify such material, and, 
though the contract be recorded, is invalid as against a sub- 
sequent purchaser or mortgagee. (Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals, Monarch Laundry vs. Westbrook, 63 S. B. Rep. 
1070.) 

Sales—Reservation of Title-—In the absence of a con- 
tract regulation of a construction company it will be pre- 
sumed that its president was authorized to act in buying 
wire for construction work. There was a meeting of minds 
on a contract to sell wire, where the quantity, price and 
terms were understood. Title, under a sale f.o.b. place of 
shipment, without reservation of title until payment of the 
price, passed on delivery to the carrier. A buyers failure 
to pay for goods supports an agreement for a rezcissien of 
the contract of sale. A rescission of a contract of sale after 
delivery to the buyer, there having been no fraud on his 
part, must be treateu as an ordinary sale to the original 
seller, and being unaccompanied by delivery to him within 
a reasonable time, and not in writing, acknowledged, and 
recorded as required by statute. Where attached wire was 
claimed by interviewer under a rescission of a sale amount- 
ing to a resale to it, it was a question of law whether inter- 
vener took possession within a reasonable time within the 
statute, making sales unaccompanied by possession within a 
reasonable time void as to the seller’s creditors. (Kansas 
City Court of Appeals, Tuttle vs. Bracey-Howard Construc- 
tion Company, 117 S. W. Rep. 86.) 

Partnership—Dissolution—Receivers. — A _ receiver to 
close the affairs of a dissolved partnership will only be ap- 
pointed when apparently necessary to protect the interests 
of the parties. When a partnership is dissolved the part- 
ners’ power over the assets continues only so far as neces- 
sary to wind up the firm’s affairs. When, on dissolution, 
two of four partners are in possession of the firm’s assets, 
conducting the business under a claim of sale ownership and 
not for the purpose of winding up the partnership affairs, 
and proceeding upon the assumption that it was their right 
to have the assets appraised and to extinguish the other two 
partners’ interest by tendering them one-third of the amount 
of the appraisement, the aggrieved partners are entitled to 
the appointment of a receiver. (New Jersey Court of Chan- 
cery, Nathan vs. Bacon, 72 Atl. 359.) 

Patents—Patentability of Device—The commercial suc- 
cess of a device may have an important bearing on the ques- 
tion of invention, and may be a strong enough circumstance, 
in a close case, to determine the question, but, standing 
alone, it is not sufficient evidence of mental conception, 
amounting to invention, to sustain a patent. The Fernald 
patent, No. 747,874, for an improvement in thill-couplings is 
void for lack of invention, in view of the prior art. (U.S. 
Cireuit Court, Northern District New York, Fernald vs. 
Oneida Nat. Chuck Company, 167 Fed. Rep. 559.) 

Patents—Adaptability of Device-——The fact that a com- 
pleted device is developed by successive steps in the same 
machine does not prevent the organized mechanism which 
produces this result from being considered as a combination. 
The term “simultaneously ” as used in a patent to describe 
the operation of the parts of a machine which in fact op- 
erate progressively to complete the article produced means 
that the parts operate unitedly, harmoniously, and in con- 
cord, and not at the same instant. The Campbell patent, 
No. 594,457, for a machine to form threaded nipples such 
as are used in constructing wire spoke wheels for bicycles 
and similar vehicles was not anticipated and discloses in- 
vention. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, E. J. 
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‘Manville Mach. Company vs. Excelsior Needle Company, 


167 Fed. Rep. 538.) 

Bankruptcy.—When one adjudged a bankrupt has a right 
to a homestead exemption of property not exceeding a cer- 
tain value, creditors who, though having notice, do not ob- 
ject to a sale of all his property to permit him to take his 
exemption from the proceeds cannot subsequently make ob- 
jection to the allowance, and they cannot compel deduction 
of the costs of administration from the exemption. (U. S. 


Cireuit Court of Appeals, Dunlap Hardware Company vs. 
Huddleston, 167 Fed. Rep. 433.) 
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The Heroult Electric Steel Furnace.* 


BY ROBERT TURNBULL, 


Although much has already been published and writ- 
‘ten about the Heroult furnace, I do not think that exact 
data have been given showing the reasons why Dr. Heroult 
decided to adopt his type of furnace, and I think a little 
history touching on this subject would not be out of 


place here. 
Historical, 


Dr. Heroult’s first work in the use of the electric fur- 
nace was in the manufacture of aluminum. His process 
for the production of this metal electrically was patented 
in 1887, and his first furnace was of the crucible or pot 
type, consisting of a metallic casing, the bottom of which 
was carbon lined, forming one pole, while the moveable 
carbon or electrode dipping into the charge to be re- 
duced and melted formed the other one. This furnace 
was the basis of his work on special alloys, such as 
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present furnace was invented. The advent of low car- 
bon ferrochrome brought with it the possibilities of pro- 
ducing other soft metals, and it was not long before Dr. 
Heroult was at work on the steel problem, and as he 
already had his furnace the production of steel became 
very soon an accomplished fact. 

Dr. Heroult’s Claims, 

The main points which Dr. Heroult claims about his 
furnace are the following: 

1. The total absence of electrical parts in the furnace 
proper, it being nothing else than a modified open hearth 
with the heat introduced above the metal by the electric 
current in place of gas. This in itself is an important 
factor, as it does away with the bottom pole, always the 
eause of much trouble in electric furnace work, and al- 
lows of any patching necessary to the bottom or sides, 
without interfering with the work of the furnace. 

2. The heat being introduced by means of two elec- 
trodes working in series, the current passing through 
the bath from one electrode to another and vice versa, 
this necessitates carrying only half the 
current that would be the case should the 
current flow from one electrode through 
the bath and then through the bottom of 
the furnace; this cuts down all conductors 
to one-half the section required in the 
latter case, and allows the electrodes to 
perform more efficient work owing to the 
lesser density of current to be carried. 

3. The possibility of refining impure 
metals and transforming them into the 
finest grade of tool steel. The heat be- 
ing generated in the slag, and not in the 
metal itself, makes the slag the hottest 
part of the furnace, and all impurities 
ean be removed by the use of special 
slags. This allows the use in the Heroult 
furnace of the poorest kind of scrap, high 
in sulphur and phosphorus, both these 
impurities being removed at small cost. 


Features of the Heroult Furnace. 

The number of killowatt hours neces- 
sary in the Heroult furnace to melt and 
partially refine 1 ton of steel is 600, 100 
more being necessary for the finishing 
slag, making 700 in all. These figures are 
for a 5-ton furnace and starting on cold 
scrap; in the case of a 15-ton furnace 
they would be considerably reduced. 
Should the metal be charged hot in the 
furnace, that is to say, in a molten condi- 


The 15-Ton Heroult Electric Furnace at South Chicago in Tilted Position. tion, and no other work be demanded 


aluminum bronze and silicon bronze, &c. This same type 
of furnace, but of a different shape, was used at Boonton, 
N. J., in the year 1890, where Dr. Heroult made demon- 
strations as to the possibilities of producing various al- 
loys, which are now extensively produced in the electric 
furnace. 


Dr. Heroult continued to use this furnace from 1890 
to 1899, when the problem came up of producing low 
carbon ferrochrome, and to enable him to de this he was 
confronted with the problem of abandoning the carbon 
bottom heretofore used and replacing it by some other 
material refractory to the alloy. His first attempt in 
this direction was to use a bottom lined with chromite, 
with a carbon rod in the center forming the lower pole 
of the furnace. His idea was that part of the carbon 
would be taken up by the metal and would be replaced 
by the metal itself, this process going on until the metal 
reached a sufficient depth, where, owing to the outside 
radiation, it would freeze and remain in this state, thus 
forming the passage for the current and preventing the 
contact of the carbon with the molten metal. 

This scheme, although giving certain results, was soon 
abandoned, and, after some months of experimenting, the 





*A paper read May 6 before the American Electrochemical 
Society, Niagara Falls, Canada. 


outside the recarburizing, desulphurizing 
and deoxidation of the steel, from 140 to 180-kw. hours 
are necessary in the 5-ton furnace; for a 15-ton this will 
probably be cut down to 100-kw. hours. 

The life of the electrodes depends on the conditions 
under which the furnace is run; in cold melting and 
continuous work the consumption is from 60 to 65 Ib. 
per ton of steel, but in cases where the metal is charged 
in the molten state this consumption would only be from 
10 to 15 Ib. per ton, these figures including the part of 
the electrodes which cannot be utilized. 

The life of the lining depends entirely on the care 
with which the furnace is run; some linings will last for 
a year without being replaced, while others may have to 
be changed in three months. In this type of furnace a 
lining ought to last almost indefinitely, as it is exposed 
at no time to silicious slags, and can be repaired after 
each heat by simply throwing in the magnesite or dolom- 
ite as the case may be. The repairs are small; what 
suffers most is the roof, which has generally to be re- 
newed once a month; as, however, a spare roof is always 
on hand, this can be done in a few hours. 

* As regards the best kind of lining for a furnace of the 
Heroult type, we have found that good magnesite mixed 
with basic slag and using tar for a binder is about the 
best; burnt dolomite can also be used with good results. 
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There is no mystery about this; anyone 
who can make a good bottom in a basic 
open hearth can do the same in a Heroult 
furnace. 


How the Furnace Is Being Adopted. 

I need not go over the list of furnaces 
which are at present in use, or at present 
under construction; let it suffice for me 
to say that the Heroult furnace is more 
than holding its own in the field. I wish, 
however, to say a few words on our latest 
success in this country, and that is the 
adoption of the Heroult furnace in this 
country by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in the manufacture of rail and 
structural steel, as this move on the part 
of the Steel Corporation is not only in- 
teresting to people interested in the 
Heroult furnace, but also to others who 
are working in the same field. 

We are at present building two fur- 
naces, both of 15-tons capacity, one at 
the South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company, Chicago, and the second at the 
works of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. The furnace at 
the Illinois Steel Company’s works is 
completed, and we will get the first heat 
out in a few days.* The furnace at 
Worcester will not be in operation be- 
fore July. The steel to be treated at the 
South Chicago Works will be brought di- 
rect from the Bessemer converters and 
two refining slags will be used in the 
electric furnace—the first an oxidizing 
slag to take out the phosphorus, the sec- 
ond a deoxidizing slag for the removal 
of sulphur and the gases. 


The furnace is three-phase, the power being supplied 
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Side View of the 15-Ton Heroult Electric Furnace at South Chicago. 


Oe 


* This furnace was started last week. 


by three transformers of 750-kw. capacity each, with 


which amount of power it is expected to turn out 16 
heats a day, or about 240 tons of steel. The electrodes, 


of which there are three, are the largest which have so 





Rear View of the 15-Ton Heroult Electric Furnace at South Chicago, 


far been built in one solid block, being 2 
ft. in diameter by 10 ft. long, and weigh- 
ing something over 3200 lb. The den- 
sity of current passing through those elec- 
trodes will be about 28 amperes to the 
square inch, a figure which we consider a 
little high for the work, 25 being our ordi- 
nary practice. 

The accompanying illustrations will 
give a good idea of what this furnace 
looks like; the photographs of the fur- 
nace unfortunately were taken before the 
electrodes were put in place, but the posi- 
tion of the holders may be distinctly seen. 

In regard to FitzGerald and Bennie’s 
question as to the maximum size of fur- 
nace which it is now possible to construct, 
it is our intention to build them up to 
380 tons capacity. Very much will de- 
pend, however, on the work which has 
to be accomplished; that is to say, 
whether one or two slags would be used. 
In case of one slag I have no hesitation 
in saying that a 30-ton furnace is possi- 
ble, but should two slags be used, owing 
to the difficulties which might be encount- 
ered in raking off the first slag, it may 
be found that a 15-ton furnace is nearing 
the limit; it could certainly be worked 
quicker than one of 30 tons. 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s Association was held in the 
Fort Pitt Hotel in that city on the even- 
ing of May 3, preceded by a dinner. Dr. 
R. G. Moldenke, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association, was pres- 
ent, and gave a general talk on the sub- 
ject of “Recent Progress in Foundry 
Metallurgy.” 
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The Bowes Improved Hydraulic Valve. 


For many purposes where tremendous pressure is re- 
quired an hydraulic means of obtaining it is the simplest 
to install, and, but for the difficulty experienced with the 
usual controlling valves, the easiest to maintain. Hy- 
draulic power is particularly applicable where the space 
is limited. By properly proportioning the cylinders to 
the work in hand, enormous power can be developed in 
exceedingly small space. To apply the power of an 
engine or a motor ordinarily involves a cumbersome and 
expensive train of gearing. A large percentage of the 
water in many first class plants pumped for power pur- 
poses by splendidly designed pumps goes to waste be- 
cause a satisfactory hydraulic valve is not employed. 

The type of valve most commonly used consists of a 
number of cup leathers fastened to a stem passing back 
and forth, as the valve is operated, across slots or per- 
forations in the brass lining of the valve. The water 
pressure is constantly on these leathers. Every trip of 
the leathers across the slots cuts and wears away a 
small amount of leather. When once a passage for the 
water is formed the valve is soon destroyed, then the 
stem must be removed and the machine and often the 
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inlet chamber, Figs. 1 and 2. A plunger seating in a 
beveled bronze ring prevents passage of water into the 
cylinder chamber. Seating on the lever side of the 
plunger is another small beveled pilot valve screwed ou 
the lower end of the inside stem. The spiral spring is 
necessary Oniy to prevent the stem from dropping when 
water is entirely off the line and is often left out alto- 
gether. When the valve is closed the entire space around 
and beneath the plunger is full of water. The first op- 
eration of opening consists in so moving the lever handle 
that the inside stem is pushed downward. This forces the 
pilot valve off its seat, allowing water beneath the plunger 
to escape upward around the stem and into the cylinder 
chamber. Grooves turned in the plunger, which has an 
easy working fit in the bottom plate, act as packing to 
retard the flow of water past the plunger. Ample pas- 
sage for the water past the pilot is provided, so that 
even with the cylinder line wide open there is but very 
slight pressure on the bottom of the plunger. With the 
pilot valve open a very gradual and positive motion of 
the piston or ram in the machine operated is possible. 
A further downward movement of the stem brings the 
collar on the stem in contact with the plunger, forcing 
it off its seat, giving full port opening. 

A reversal of the motion of the handle just brings the 
inlet valve to its seat and then opens the outlet. It is 





Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


Sections and Exterior Views of Two Types of Hydraulic Valves Made by the Bowes-Adams Company, Monessen, Pa. 


whole department is delayed until a new leather can be 
inserted and operations resumed. 

The Bowes valve has been brought out in a mill by 
a man who has had experience with hydraulic valve 
troubles. In one place where a valve of the cup leather 
type had been operated by a boy through a 4-ft. lever, the 
same boy is now operating the Bowes valve with one 
hand on an 18-in. lever. The Bowes valve has no leather 
in it, but has beveled bronze disks which hold perfectly 
for months with no attention whatever. An entirely 
new principle of construction is employed, as shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2; one stem works inside of another and 
both are operated by a hard steel cam attached to a lever, 
which may be placed vertically or horizontally as pre- 
ferred. The inside stem is screwed into a block at the 
top, through which a pin passes into the cam. The out- 
side stem screws into the head, which forms the bearing 
surface for the cam. The outlet is a part of the outside 
.Stem, while the inlet is attached to the inside stem. The 
bodies are made of cast iron, and the bronze rings form- 
ing the seats are pressed in. Small sizes and special 
valves are made of brass. 

Water from the pump or accumulator enters the lower 


impossible to have the inlet and outlet open at the same 
time. No water can blow through the valve and be 
wasted, no matter where the handle is left by a careless 
operator. It is to be noticed that the pressure tends to 
hold the valve shut by forcing the disks against their 
seats. The valve disks are of bronze or of fiber, as de- 
sired. The bronze disks are ground to a perfect joint. 
While one valve disk is being opened the other is on its 
seat, thus acting as a guide to insure exact alignment in 
seating. A straight away lift is secured and there is no 
grinding nor cutting of the seat. 

The company also makes a fiber seat which has given 
excellent results. The fiber ring is held in place by a 
brass keeper screwed into the plunger, as shown. The 
fiber is put in dry and turned up smooth in a lathe. 
When wet the fiber swells slightly and is exceedingly 
tough. The pressure of the water forces the fiber against 
the seat and absolutely prevents passage of water. This 
pressure has no tendency to blow the fiber out as in the 
ledther packed valves. The company particularly rec- 
ommends the fiber seats for gritty and acid contam- 
inated river water. 

The three and four way valves are precisely alike in 
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principle. The three-way has but one cylinder, Fig. 1, 
and the four-way two cylinders, Fig. 2. Figs. 3 and 4 
show exterior views of the two types. For ordinary use, 
in small sized valves of moderate pressure, it is not neces- 
sary to balance the exhaust, but where necessary a spe- 
cial design of balanced outlet is furnished, shown in 
Fig. 1. It is also to be noticed that no stem protrudes 
through the body of the valve having high pressure water 
on it. The outside stem has only the back pressure of 
the exhaust to hold in the stuffing box at the top. This 
packing can be renewed, as is also the case with the 
packing on the inside stem, with pressure on the valve. 
The claims made for the valves are that they are 
practically without packing; that they will work under 
high and low pressure and require no attention for 
weeks, other than a few drops of oil on the cam; that no 
water is wasted, and that no water is to be seen under 
or around the valve on the floor. The balanced feature 
makes it easy for a boy to operate a 2\%4-in. valve under 
a 1000-lb. pressure per square inch. These valves are be- 
ing manufactured by the Bowes-Adams Company, Mones- 


sen, Pa. 
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The Hebb Coke Drawer Company.—This company 
has sold a large interest in the Hebb coke drawing ma- 
chine to the Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Cas- 
tle, Pa., which will hereafter build these machines and 
also sell them in conjunction with the Hebb Coke Drawer 
Company. The latter is a Pennsylvania corporation with 
a capital of $75,000, and now that it has secured the 
service of a plant suitable for building its coke drawing 
machines proposes to make an aggressive campaign for 
contracts. A complete description of the machine ap- 
peared in The Iron Age of April 23, 1908. One of them 
has been in operation at the coke works of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company on Second avenue, Pittsburgh, 
for more than a year, with very satisfactory results. 
Some improvements to the machine have been made re- 
cently. Negotiations are now under way with a number 
of coal and coke interests, and contracts are expected to 
be closed for several machines within a short time. The 
Hebb Coke Drawer Company’s offices are at 421 Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, with L. L. Hiller, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent, and A. P. Austin, Uniontown, Pa., secretary and 
treasurer. 

a 


The Inland Portland Cement Company, Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, a new company recently organized and incor- 
porated, is arranging for the construction of an extensive 
cement plant the estimated cost of which is placed at 
$1,000,000. Mineral deposits and water rights have been 
secured, it being estimated that from 8000 to 12,000 hp. 
can be developed from the latter. The directors of the 
company are H. C. Trexler, E. M. Young and Daniel 
Ritter, all of Allentown, Pa.; F. A. Blackwell, Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, and Lewis P. Larsen, Metaline, Wash. 


The Russellville Iron Ore & Metal Company, Russell- 
ville, Ala., with a paid up capital stock of $100,000, was 


incorporated April 2 under the laws of Alabama, the’ 


charter giving authority to mine coal, ore and limestone, 
and to operate furnaces, coke ovens, &c. The present 
object of the company is to buy ore and coal lands as 
a holding company, it being the purpose to form an op- 
erating company at a later date. The officers of the 
present organization are Henry T. De Bardeleben, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., president and general manager; I. N. 
Hanson, Quenelda, Ala., secretary and treasurer. 


Gas Blowing Engines at the Carnegie Company’s 
Works.—The Carnegie Steel Company is now installing 
four 42 and 68 x 60 in. gas blowing engines at its new 
Nos. 5 and 6 blast furnaces at its Ohio Works, which 
were built by the William Tod Company, Youngstown. 
There are also being installed four Snow gas power 
engines, each to drive 2000 kw. generators. The No. 5 
furnace is in operation and is at present being blown by 
spare steam engines, which also drive Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
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furnaces. The Carnegie Company is also installing at its 
Duquesne furnaces at Duquesne, Pa., four gas blowing 
engines and two Snow gas power engines, each of the 
latter to drive 2000 kw. generators. 


—_—__>- oe —_—_ -——_ 


March Iron and Steel Exports and Imports. 


The turn for the better in our iron and steel export 
trade, which was indicated in the February statistics, is 
still more decidedly shown in the March movement. The 
report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor places the value of the exports of 
iron and steel and manufactures thereof, not including 
ore, at $18,874,461 in March, against $10,947,159 in Feb- 
ruary. The commodities for which quantities are given 
also show a heavy gain, the figures for March being 94,- 
523 gross tons, against 84,860 tons in February. The 
details of the exports of these commodities for March 
and for the nine months of the fiscal year ending with 
March are as follows: 


Exports of Iron and Steel, 














————— March, —_, -——Nine months. 
1909. 1908. 1909. 1908. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
PU 6 Sis oor cies 2,792 2,543 35,005 38,838 
PE, dictien sé ch saws 2,345 1,940 15,219 13,111 
cf 2,207 520 8,401 11,494 
Wren GOGes cds ck wis 1,653 356 7,709 4,958 
OE ean cae 5,058 5,830 34,989 53,794 
Billets, blooms, &c... 8,453 23,444 72,919 79,660 
Hoop, band, &c...... 273 181 2,706 7,784 
ee 17,027 10,171 164,275 231,318 
Iron sheets and plates. 5,550 2,761 39,026 32,642 
Steel sheets and plates. 8,139 4,982 52,548 47,116 
Tin and terne plates... 431 2,639 3,268 7,671 
Structural iron and 
I Basi etckas 8,815 13,185 80,665 107,047 
ICTS 6,539 2 49,922 
ee tte G538 12,236 {47797 120,857 
Cee ME ii vicees 682 582 5,152 4,326 
Wane MRIS ci cre sves 2,601 3,235 20,690 30,390 
All other nails, includ- 
eee 836 340 5,038 4,723 
Pipes and fittings....14,584 11,736 88,501 138,423 
NE San alwin dines 94,523 96,681 733,830 934,150 





* Not separately stated prior to July 1, 1908. 


The most important gain in March was in the item 
of pipes and fittings, which practically doubled in quan- 
tity. - 

The imports of iron and steel also showed some in- 
crease. The total value, not including ore, was $2,178,717 
in March, against $1,798,675 in February. The imports 
of commodities for which quantities are given were 20,714 
gross tons, against 19,418 tons in February. The details 
of the imports of these commodities for March and for 
the nine months of the fiscal year ending with March 
are as follows: f 


Imports of Iron and Steel. 
March, __,_ -——_Nine months.—_—, 











1909." 1908. 1909. 1908. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
t,t | re 10,771 5,711 77,168 186,773 
Ds taGietcanes ae 249 434 4,245 16,966 
Be Rd cna waned’ 1,419 1,949 12,795 30,514 
ME: viata ee ede ail 364 28 1,501 2,209 
Hoop, band, &c...... 40 151 933 437 
Billets, bars and steel 
in forms n.e.s...... 1,321 1,054 9,594 13,784 
Sheets and plates.... 503 180 2,430 1,985 
Tin and terne plates... 4,328 5,343 34,342 42,383 
Wc ccrceeancs 1,409 1,025 8,914 11,125 
Structural fron and 
Se caccccoseas 310 41 4,928 1,366 
WOE sé caer eee 20,714 15,916 156,850 307,542 


The imports of iron ore in March were 108,676 gross 
tons, against 61,749 tons in February. The total imports 
of iron ore for the nine months of the fiscal year ending 
with March were 718,758 gross tons, against 815,039 tons 
in the corresponding period of the previous fiscal year. 

The total value of tle exports of iron and steel man- 
ufactures thereof, not including ore, in the nine months 
of the fiscal year ending with March was $105,149,672, 
against $145,567,504 in the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. The imports were, respectively, 
$15,579,347 and $22,867,114. 
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AGE 


The Mechanical Engineers’ Convention, 


Washington Meeting, May 4 to 7, 1908. 


In the telegraphed announcement of the opening of 
the spring meeting of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers in Washington, D. C., May 4, given last 
week, two errors appeared. The address of welcome was 
made by the Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland, president of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and he was introduced by D. S. Carll, president of the 
Washington Society of Engineers, and not the chairman 
of the local committee. Walter A. McFarland, superin- 
tendent of the Water Department of Washington, was 
the chairman of the local committee of the society’s mem- 
bers and also of the committee of the Washington Society 
of Engineers. Otherwise the announcement of the open- 
ing session in the New Willard Hotel, Tuesday evening, 
was correct. 

This the fifty-ninth semiannual meeting was, as is 
usual with the spring meetings, less occupied with pro- 
fessional sessions and more given to sightseeing and 
pleasure excursions than are the annual meetings in New 
York in December. As is brought out in the following 
report of the remainder of the convention, there was a 
rather extensive entertainment programme. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Wednesday morning in the auditorium of the New 
Willard Hotel, where all of the professional and indoor 
features of the convention were held, the second session 
opened at 10 o'clock, with President Jesse M. Smith in 
the chair, and first disposed of matters of business. The 
report of the tellers of the election of new members was 
first read by Secretary Calvin W. Rice. The list of new 
members presented with this report was not read but in- 
cluded 124 members in all grades. 

An amendment to the constitution was next offered 
by the Membership Committee, to be acted upon at the 
next regular meeting. This referred to the qualifications 
for associate and junior membership, and provided that 
an associate shall be 30 years of age or over and so con- 
nected with some branch of engineering, science or art 
as to be qualified to co-operate in the advancement of 
engineering, but he need not be an engineer. With re- 
spect to junior members, there was added that a person 
over 30 years cannot enter the society as a junior. An- 
other amendment was offered by Prof. F. R. Hutton to 
add to the list of committees provided in the constitution 
one on public relations, the duties of which would be 
such as were suggested in the paper by Morris L. Cooke 
presented at the meeting in New York last December and 
entitled “The Engineer and the People,” an abstract of 
which was given in the report of that convention in The 
Iron Age December 10, 1908. 

Four papers were presented at this session. In the 
absence of the author the first paper, an abstract of 
which follows, was read by the secretary. 


A Unique Belt Conveyor. 
BY E. C. SOPER, DETROIT, MICH. 


Describes an unusual belt conveyor carrying shale from 
a quarry to a cement plant. The belt is of 24-in. eight- 
ply canvas in two sections, one about 1000 ft. between 
centers and the other 1100 ft. Between the loading and 
discharge ends the difference in hight is 247 ft. The two 
sections intersect at an angle of 141 degrees, passing around 
a limestone quarry. ‘The discharge from the upper to the 
lower sections is through a chute. The belt is flat and 
carried by rollers 4 ft. apart under the loaded side and 12 ft. 
apart under the return side. Guide rollers are placed 
about 40 ft. apart. Contraction and elongation is provided 
for by tension carriages at the upper end of each section. 
Each section is driven by a 10-hp. motor. The lower one 
requires the same power to operate it empty or carrying a 
load of 1200 lb. The upper section being steeper requires 
more power running empty than loaded. The upper section 
is driven at the upper end with the pull on the lower or 
slack side of the belt, which is found to work the best, due 
to pull of gravity on the top side. Tables give tests of the 


conveyor and the cost of installing and operating. .The cost 
at present is about 2 cents per ton conveyed, which it is 
considered could be easily decreased one-half by running 


the belt at faster speed. The present operating speed is 


146 ft. per minute. 

Discussing this paper, T. A. Bennett objected to call- 
ing the conveyor unique, mentioning some which con- 
tain one or another of the same features. Harrington 
Emerson thought that in the cost to operate and main- 
tain the conveyor too low an allowance was made for 
depreciation. Referring to this point, F. J. Miller stated 
that the belt alone might give out in a few years, but 
that the rest of the installation would probably last 
enough longer to make a 10 per cent. allowance ample. 
George Dinkel stated that the life of a rubber belt might 
be from seven to eight years. Mr. Bennett, speaking 
again, called attention to the fact that the relatively 
light load of the conveyor would make the cost of the 
belt rather high per ton carried. 

The second paper was presented for the author by 
M. L. Cooke, of which the following is an abstract: 


Automatic Feeders for Handling Material in Bulk. 


BY C. KEMBLE BALDWIN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The author's paper on “ The Belt Conveyor,” presented 
before the society in June, 1908, advised using automatic 
feeders when taking bulk material from a storage bin. 
This paper ijlustrates and compares various types of auto- 
matic feeders. For dry free flowing materials, such as 
grain, a gate is sufficient, but for materials of varying size, 
such as mine run coal, an automatic feeder is better. 

A hopper with an undercut crank operated gate is the 
best feeder for fine sized free flowing materials. Its inter- 
mittent action is suited to chain or bucket conveyors. By 
varying the throw of the crank or the number of strokes 
the capacity may be changed. 

A lifting gate feeder also gives intermittent feeds for 
chain or bucket conveyors. It has a hinged chute, the 
lowering and lifting of which permits or stops the discharge. 
It may be operated similarly to an undercut gate feeder 
and is independent of size, but suitable only for free flow- 
ing materials. 

A screw conveyor feeder delivers a constant stream of 
material, changes its capacity by altering“the feed of the 
screw and is excellently adapted for handling pulverized 
material, such as coal, cement, &c. 

Roll feeders are extensively used for handling both large 
and small material, and have the rolls so located under the 
hopper that the material will not feed when the roll is still. 
The speed of the roll and its width determine the capacity 
in connection with the thickness of the stream fixed by an 
adjustable gate. Such feeders are largely used in handling 
iron ore, coke and stone from the bins to the weigh car for 
furnace charging. Their disadvantage is the large amount 
of head room required on account of the size of the rolls 
necessary. 

Rotary paddle feeders may both feed and measure fine 
material which flows readily. The speed of the paddle shaft 
fixes the capacity. 

For feeding stamp mills revolving plate feeders are used 
with inclined plates from which the material is scraped by 
a skirt board. With this feeder sticky material may be 
handled. The speed of the plate and the gate opening de- 
termine the capacity. 

Material of all sizes may be handled by an apron con- 
veyor feeder consisting of overlapping flights carried by 
roller chains. The speed of the apron and the gate opening 
fix the capacity. Its disadvantage is leakage of material 
from the flights becoming bent, and its advantage that it 
may be used to carry the material a greater distance than 
other feeders. In place of the apron, rubber or canvas belts 
may be used. 

A swing plate feeder is used for handling coal and like 
material of all sizes, and consists of two castings pivoted 
at their tops swung alternately so as to move the material 
forward on a bottom plate. The plates are moved by con- 
necting rods from cranks or eccentrics through a rocker 
shaft. A wide range of capacities is thus possible. Lack 
of adjustability and tendency of the material to pack are its 
disadvantages. Plunger feeders push the material along a 
bottom plate and have the same disadvantages as swing- 
ing plate feeders, which they somewhat resemble. Their 
most serious fault is that they are not self-cleaning. 

A plate mounted on wheels forming the bottom of the 
hdpper is the essential of the reciprocating plate feeder. On 
its forward stroke it carries the material with it and when 
it moves back the material is scraped off, falling into, the 
chute. The disadvantages are lack of adjustment and in- 
ability to clear the feeder of materials. 
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Shaking feeders have pans under the opening in the 
hopper at such an angle that the material will not flow when 
the pan is still. A reciprocating motion moves the material 
forward on the pan. One end of the pan is carried by 
wheels and the other end suspended. To vary the capacity 
the angle of the pan, or the length of stroke, is altered. 
This feeder has the widest range of capacity and is also 
self-cleaning; it appears to have the fewest disadvantages 
and the most advantages. It may have its bottom plate per- 
forated so as to screen out the fine material, thus acting 
as both a sieve and a feeder. 

Any feeder should be geared to the conveyor crusher or 
other machine which it feeds so that both will stop and start 
simultaneously. 

In discussing this paper T. A. Bennett mentioned the 
practical considerations in the use of feeders and the im- 
portance of them in many installations. William A. 
Bole believed that the author meant to use the word 
“cam” instead of “eccentric” in one part of the paper, 
which stated that a crank is preferable to an eccentric 
even though the latter gives a quick return; these two 
mechanisms are identical with respect to quick return. 

The third paper was presented by the author. 


A New Transmission Dy namometer. 
BY PROF, WM. KENERSON, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This paper describes and illustrates a simple transmis- 
sion dynamometer in the form of a rigid coupling, which is 
more generally applicable than those now in use. It con- 
sists of two couplings keyed to their shafts and held to- 
gether loosely by stud bolts which have no part in trans- 
mitting the power. The latter is done through latches which 
are in effect double bell crank levers, exerting an axial 
pressure on a disk proportional to the torque. On the op- 
posite side of the disk and between two sets of small thrust 
bearings is a stationary ring, which contains an annular 
cavity covered by a thin copper diaphragm. The cavity is 
filled with a fluid connected by a tube to a gauge. The oil 
pressure measured by the gauge is proportional to the pres- 
sure between the thrust bearings, which in turn is propor- 
tional to the torque. According to the weighing device used 
the machine may be more or less sensitive. With such as is 
used on the Emery testing machine variations in torque in 
a single revolution of the shaft of a three-cylinder gasoline 
engine have been recorded. Modifications in the applica- 
tion of the dynamometer are described and the important 
characteristics summarized. 

Instead of reading the paper the author discussed 
some of the points regarding the dynamometer, among 
them that the area of the diaphragm, the relative length 
of the latch arms and the diameter of the flanges may 
be varied, which allows almost any range of pressure, 
making the sensitiveness regulatable to any require- 
ments. Friction, he stated, is always negligible, less than 
one-half of 1 per cent., and the ball bearings can be ad- 
justed to light loads at will. He mentioned other forms 
in which the dynamometer can be applied. Flanged on one 
end it may also be used as a pulley, or it may be flanged 
at both ends. The dynamometer made according to his 
design need not be larger than a coupling, and may be 
even smaller. He showed a model for a 1%-in. shaft of 
slightly different construction, all of bronze and capable 
of transmitting 10 hp. at 100 rev. per min. The instru- 
ment can never fail to drive the shaft, which he regards 
as its most important feature. 

A. F. Masury discussed the application of such a 
dynamometer to automobiles. With it the latter may be 
tested under actual working conditions, which includes 
the roughness of the road, wind resistance and grade 
that cannot be satisfactorily approximated artificially in 
the usual automobile testing machine. 


For the author F. J. Miller presented the next paper, 


Polishing Metals for Examination with the 
: Microscope, 


BY ALBERT KINGSBURY, 


which is printed in another part of this issue. This 
paper passed without discussion. 


Fort Myer Excursion. 

Wednesday afternoon a trip was made to Fort Myer, 
Va., where an exhibition drill of the troops was wit- 
nessed in the riding hall. This included drills by two 
batteries of artillery, an exhibition of rough riding by a 
troop of cavalry, a music ride by another troop and in- 
dividual performances with trained horses. It had been 
expected that a dirigible balloon ascension and possibly 
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one of an aeroplane would take place. The latter was 
impossible, as the Wright brothers, who are to make more 
demonstrations, have not returned and the dirigible bal- 
loon was not in readiness. Another attempt to provide 
the dirigible balloon ascension was made Friday after- 
noon, but inclement weather again prevented. The re- 
mainder of the afternoon was spent as the individual 
selected; many went through the Arlington National 
Cemetery and the old Arlington or Lee mansion. 


Reclamation Lecture. 

An exceedingly interesting lecture illustrated with 
colored lantern views was presented Wednesday evening 
by M. BE. Davis, chief engineer of the United States 
Reclamation Service, on “ Home Making in the Arid Re- 
gions.” This brought out very strikingly the extent of 
the work which is being done in the Western States by 
the Reclamation Service, in providing irrigation for the 
land which is not naturally well watered. Probably few 
who have not witnessed nor closely followed the work of 
the Reclamation Service have any idea of the great engi- 
neering undertakings which have been completed or are 
under way, involving dredging, tunneling and in many 
cases concrete lining the distributing canals and building 
dams to impound water to feed the systems. 


THIRD SESSION. 
The Gas Power Section 


F. R. Low, chairman of the Gas Power Section, pre- 
sided at the professional session Thursday morning. Fol- 
lowing announcements by the secretary, reports of vari- 
ous committees were received. The Membership Commit- 
tee, Robert T. Lozier, chairman, announced that with 
those recently admitted the total membership of the 
section is now 804. The Literature Committee, Prof. 
Cc. H. Benjamin, chairman, reported progress. Tentative 
plans were outlined and a definite report will be sub- 
mitted at the winter meeting. The Plant Operations 
Committee, I. E. Moultorop, chairman, stated that it is 
endeavoring to compile standard forms for obtaining 
data on gas power plants. 

C. L. Straub, who had been specially delegated to ex- 
amine into the use of gas power for marine purposes 
abroad, read letters from engineers that had heen asked 
to report on the situation. One traveling in Holland de- 
scribed the conditions on the canals in that country and 
the opening which is offered for gas power. A repre- 
sentative in Berlin wrote of the status in Germany, and 
particularly referred to the Capitaine producers. He 
gave comparative figures of a steam and a gas tug test 
between Hamburg and Kiel, which showed economy as 
measured by fuel consumption of about 1 to 4 in favor 
of the gas tug. Germany has planned a 24,000-hp. battle- 
ship with gas engines, concerning which interesting facts 
were related. A representative in England reported that 
Vickers’ Sons & Maxim, Thornycroft and Beardmore 
have formed a syndicate to handle Capitaine patents in 
England. He described an installation by Beardmore in 
an old English cruiser, The Rattler. The same speaker 
then presented the first paper of the morning, illustrat- 
ing it with lantern slides. An abstract follows: 


Marine Producer Gas Power. 


BY C. L. STRAUB, NEW YORK. 


This paper compared producer gas and steam equipments 
in marine service. Two years ago less than 300 hp. in the 
aggregate was being developed by marine producer gas 
power installations, these being experimental in nature and 
of the German Capitaine type. Now 23 of these plants are 
installed, aggregating 2035 hp., a partial list of which is 
given in the paper, and in addition a number of freight 
boats, varying in capacity from 30 to 175 hp. each. All 
are restricted to operation on anthracite coal, coke or hard 
burned charcoal, which seriously limits their application. 
A simple marine gas producer for use with any class of 
solid fuel is declared a necessity. A comparison and de- 
scriptions are given of the up draft and down draft systems 
of stationary producer gas apparatus, showing the relative 
adaptability of both for marine service. A down draft plant 
modified for marine service is also described. 

The most rapid advancement in America has been made 
in the freight, ore and fuel carriers of the Great Lakes. 
As a comparative example, drawings and descriptions are 
given of a ship built from the designs of Babcock & Penton, 
as at present equipped with steam power and also modified 
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to be driven from a producer gas plant. Figures are given 
of the weight and space occupied with both types. Two 
arrangements of the producer room are shown, one with 
four generators and the other with two, which will un- 
doubtedly be the one installed. 

It is stated that a marine bituminous gas plant of 300 
hp. capacity has been in commercial operation driving a 
six-cylinder single acting reversing marine gas engine for 
over a year. The results obtained, it is claimed, give ample 
security for the statements made in the paper and point to 
the early adoption of this type of prime mover for marine 
commercial service. 

Discussing this paper, Dr. J. A. Holmes asked why the 
present slow speed, 8 to 10 knots, is all that has been 
obtained. George Dinkel wanted to know about the use 
of small grades of anthracite. Henry Penton of Babcock 
& Penton, to whom the author had previously acknowl- 
edged indebtedness for facts contained in his paper, was 
ealled upon to tell something of the practice of ship 
powering. This company has thus far not gone into the 
gas field, all of its product having been equipped with 
steam, except in some cases where auxiliaries are driven 
by gas. He believes that at the right time the combus- 
tion engineers will produce a suitable engine for pro- 
pelling vessels, and that the time is about at hand. He 
spoke of the requirements to be met, principal among 
them a reliability equal to that of the present steam en- 
gine equipment, and hoped that the means may be found 
of generating steam with the exhaust gases from such 
engines. 

I. E. Moultrop, chairman of the Operations Commit- 
tee, referred to a table comparing gas and steam power 
plants which the committee is compiling. He can hardly 
credit the saving of weight in gas driven vessels to the 
fewer number of auxiliaries, and wanted to know if the 
factor of safety had been reduced. H. M. Wilson wanted 
to know more definitely of actual installations of marine 
gas plants. 

Concerning the points brought up by Mr. Moultrop, 
E. T. Adams stated that, power for power, a gas engine 
plant will be about 25 per cent. lighter than an equivalent 
steam plant with the same factor of safety. The space 
required by steam turbines and accessories, he stated, is 
as much or more than that for gas producers and engines. 
The costs are pretty closely together. 

Summing up his paper, the author answered Dr. 
Holmes that, with a given hull and power, craft, regard- 
less of equipment, will go at the same speed. Answering 
Mr. Dinkel, he spoke of Erie and Lehigh Valley installa- 
tions of gas power plants which are operating success- 
fully on fine grades of anthracite, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 buck- 
wheat. He referred to engines being built which had 
been shown on the screen weighing 30 lb. per horsepower, 
having six cylinders. Answering Mr. Wilson, who had 
asked something concerning the equipment in the non- 
magnetic yacht for the United States Geological Survey, 
the Carnegie, that the only steel and iron parts in the 
producer were the manganese steel grates and the door 
frames, which are less than 1 per cent. magnetic. They 
were allowed 1500 lb. of this metal. The engine cylin- 
ders will not be lined with iron, as has been stated in 
some published reports of the equipment of this vessel, 
but will be entirely of bronze, except the pistons, cams, 
rolls and valves, which will be the only steel or iron parts 
of the engine. 

In the absence of the author the second paper was 
presented in abstract by H. R. Cobleigh. 


Operator of a Small Producer Gas Power Plant. 
BY C. W. OBERT, NEW YORE. 


This paper describes an installation in the new West- 
chester market of Swift & Co. in New York, involving a 
400-hp. producer gas power plant for operating both re- 
frigerating and electric generating machinery, and which 
supplies service to adjoining buildings. The refrigerating 
duty at present embraces operating a cooling system con- 
taining over 4600 ft. of 2-in. pipe, which reaches a maximum 
of over 100 tons of refrigeration for 24 hr. under the most 
severe summer weather conditions. Two 65-ton refrigerat- 


ing machines were installed with equipment in duplicate to 
insure continuity of refrigeration. The electrical load varies 
between 30 and 50 kw., with a maximum of over 60. The 
producer equipment is also in duplicate, one being 200 hp. 
and the other 150 hp. 
rangement. 


The paper describes the plant ar- 
The engines are 100-hp. Rathbun vertical 
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three-cylinder units, two for electrical service direct con- 
nected to 75-kw. generators and two driving through chains 
ammonia compressors for the refrigerating. The engines 
are four-stroke single acting inclosed type, with 12% x 13 
in. cylinders operating on producer gas of 125 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot. The engines are throttle governed and each has 
a 1-ton flywheel at both ends of the crank shaft. The pro- 
ducers are Smith suction producers and are fitted with 
attached vaporizors or air preheaters. The paper further 
describes the piping systems, electrical generators and re- 
frigerating equipment. The latter is a direct ammonia 
expansion system, the feature of which is the connection 
of all coils in the coolers in series with those in the freezers, 
so that the ammonia evaporated in the freezer coils will be 
in the cooler coils. The ammonia condenser is also described. 
The average load is about 50 per cent.—that is, 100 hp.— 
and the consumption per horsepower hour ranges between 
1.4 and 2 lb. of coal, dropping during periods of continuous 
high loads to about 1 lb. per horsepower hour. The fuel 
used is No. 1 buckwheat anthracite. The fire is cleaned 
periodically four times per 24 hr.; about an hour per clean- 
ing on the average. The producers can be started in very 
short time. Repeatedly they have been started from cold 
condition in about 5 hr. The operating force consists of an 
engineer and an assistant engineer and two producer tenders 
who work in two shifts. This plant has not been shut down 
since it was started February 1, 1909. The paper describes 
the operating system, the method of cleaning, and concludes 
—- table giving the record of load and fuel for two heavy 
weeks. 


In the discussion Dr. Holmes referred more particu- 
larly to the previous paper, mentioning plants which are 
using small size anthracite and are running successfully. 
In the fuel tests by the United States Geological Survey, 
of which he had charge, one of the principal troubles was 
getting uniformity of gas. He considered the principal 
object in producers to be the producing of two products, 
gas and an ash that is easily removed and does not tend 
to form slag, and that mechanical means are needed to 
remove ash regularly in order to make continuous opera- 
tion possible. John H. Norris stated that the principal 
trouble is to get over the idea that a gas power plant 
needs no intelligent attendance; plants are now being 
built which require as little intelligence on the part of 
the operators as could be expected. William A. Bole re- 
ferred to long runs that have been made, one with bi- 
tuminous coal alone, in a producer which was of the 
double zone type. No tar was passed out of the pro- 
ducer shell. Lampblack was the only thing passed over 
and this is easily removed in a scrubber. 

The next paper was presented by title. 
follows: 


An abstract 


A Method of Improving the Efficiency of Gas 
Engines, 


BY THOMAS E. BUTTERFIELD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Higher efficiency can be obtained in gas engines if there 
is possibility of securing a greater range of expansion, as by 
reducing the clearance volume and increasing the compres- 
sion. But this is limited by the increase which it produces 
of the speed of combustion, resulting in shocks and loud 
poundings and preignition. A remedy proposed some 20 
years ago by John Saltar, Jr., late president of the Otto 
Gas Engine Works, was to dilute the mixture of gas and 
air with an inert gas, whereby it will be possible to decrease 
the speed of combustion and permit higher compression. 
This paper describes experiments made since that time with 
the process and the results secured. There is also an an- 
alysis by the author expressed in equations showing the 
effect of diluting the charge with inert gas and explaining 
it, and tables comparing the thermal data for an undiluted 
charge and one diluted with inert gas. It is explained that 
these tests were not very thorough and accurate, as they 
were merely experimental, and it is hoped that the subject 
may be further investigated by those fitted to do so to ascer- 
tain the exact benefits from following out the scheme. 


A written discussion offered by A. M. Greene, Jr., re- 
quested an explanation of the basis of the equation in 
the author’s paper for heat interchange in the cylinder. 
Another from W. O. Barnes showed that dilution of the 
mixture in a gas engine will not be attended by a loss 
of efficiency provided that the speed of the combustion 
is not decreased. He used mathematical equations to 
prove this. He further stated that “ Acceptance of an 
imgginary limitation sometimes is a most effectual means 
of retarding progress. The prevalent idea that the 
amount of compression is limited by the necessity of 
avoiding preignition is a case of this kind. The only 
harm that has ever been caused by preignition from high 
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compression has resulted from the fact that the parts of 
the engine were not correctly proportioned to permit 
economical combustion. The question of raising the de- 
gree of compression even to the point of self-ignition and 
the complete realization of the gain in efficiency thereby 
made possible is merely a matter of engine design. The 
desirability of diluting the mixture with inert gas to 
slow up combustion is questionable, especially since if 
full advantage be taken of the possible gain in efficiency 
due to increased compression, it will be found that the 
first cost of the engine per horsepower will show a de- 
crease due to its superior rating. On the other hand, the 
dilution of the mixture with air provides a means of 
regulation and of running under part load without loss 
of efficiency.” 

The last paper of the morning was presented by the 
author in abstract. 

Offsetting Cylinders in Single-Acting Engines, 
BY PROF. T. M. PHETTEPLACE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

This refers to the practice of placing an engine cylinder 
so that its center line is not in the plane with the center 
of the crank shaft. The author discusses the effect of off- 
setting, giving calculations, tables and diagrams comparing 
the effects under different conditions of ratio of crank to con- 
necting rod length and per cent. of offset expressed in length 
of the crank, and sums up as follows: ‘“ Improvements due 
to offsetting, in the thermal cycle, in the mechanical ar- 
rangement, in the turning effort curve and in lubrication 
are very slight and may be neglected. The real advantages 
are a reduction in the frictional losses due to the pressure of 
the piston on the walls of the cylinder resulting in a slight 
increase in mechanical efficiency and less wear of the piston, 
piston rings and cylinder, and consequently longer life; and 
a reduction of the maximum value of the side pressure of 
the piston on the walls of the cylinder, allowing the use of 
shorter connecting rods, shorter pistons and shorter cylin- 
ders, resulting in a shorter and lighter engine and in lower 
inertia forces due to the reciprocating parts. The most im- 
portant of these advantages would be a considerable saving 
in weight.” For high inertia forces, resulting in speeds of 
300 rev. per min. or more, there are no advantages from off- 
setting, and the author does not favor an offset equal to 
more than one-half of the crank radius. 

Written discussion was offered by Winslow H. Her- 
schel, which considered the variations in average and 
maximum pressure on the cylinder walls with offset 
cylinders on large gas engines and showed it by diagrams. 
With one of these diagrams it is possible to determine 
the most favorable offset. There was no gain from off- 
setting when the engine ran at high speed. The principal 
conclusions were that an offset cylinder may be em- 
ployed with the least benefit on a high speed four-stroke 
cycle vertical engine—that it may be employed with most 
benefit on a slow speed two-stroke cycle horizontal engine, 
and that the maximum advantageous offset is limited by 
the side pressure near the beginning of the first stroke. 

J. H. Norris referred to two-cycle and four-cycle en- 
gines constructed with offset cranks by the company 
with which he was connected and which had acquired a 
patent to do this some years ago. The company still 
makes a few sizes in that way, but in general has found 
no advantage in this construction. On the other hand, 
there is difficulty in reversing offset engines. After an 
experience of 25 years with offset cranks, he can see 
no gain in them. The offset used in the engines referred 
to was 25 per cent. of the stroke. 

Closing his paper, Professor Phetteplace stated that 
to use an offset equal to the crank radius is carrying it 
too far. He stated that in spite of Mr. Norris’ views the 
practice of using offset crank is increasing. 


The President’s Reception. 


Members and guests of the society were received by 
President Taft in the East Room of the White House 
Thursday afternoon, and the remainder of the afternoon 
was spent in visits to various points of interest without 
any special programme, but left to individual preferences. 


Presentation of Melville’s Portrait. 

An address was given in the evening on “The Engi- 
neer in the Navy,” by Rear-Admiral George W. Melville, 
retired, which covered something of the importance of 
the engineer in this service and the speaker’s opinions 
with regard to the most effective conduct of the engineer- 
ing branch of naval service. A former subordinate of the 
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admiral in the engineering bureau, Walter M. McFar- 
land, now acting vice-president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, voiced his esteem of the character 
and work of Rear-Admiral Melville in an address on his 
service to the engineering profession and to the nation, 
and followed the address with a presentation of a por- 
trait of the admiral to the National Gallery. It was ac- 
cepted for the nation by Dr. C. D. Walcott of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


THIRD SESSION. 


The first paper of the last professional session was 
presented Friday morning by the author and follows in 
abstract : 

Small Steam Turbines, 
BY GEORGE A. ORROK, NEW YORK. 


This paper treats of the smaller sizes of steam turbines 
from the standpoint of the designing and operating engi- 
neer, describing them with reference to the service to which 
they have been applied and giving facts concerning their 
operation. Curves of steam consumption show in a general 
way what may be expected of these machines under cer- 
tain conditions. The types referred to and described are 
the De Laval, Terry, Sturtevant, Bliss, Dake, Curtis and 
Kerr. All are of the impulse type, expanding the steam in 
a nozzle and absorbing the kinetic energy of the jet by 
passing the steam one or more times through the buckets 
of the turbine rotor. Photographic and sectional views illus- 
trate the construction of the different makes. There is also 
some reference to three other newer forms of turbines, the 
Hachenberg, Wilkinson and Church. 

The author states that so far there seems to be no in- 
crease in steam consumption the older the turbine becomes. 
He considers that the field of the small turbine is somewhat 
narrow aS compared with the high speed engine, but that it 
has its place and with the development of a more economical 
machine at the lower speed ranges will have a much wider 
field. Turbine driven centrifugal fans for both high and 
low pressures will increase in use, and the centrifugal tur- 
bine driven pumps have marked advantages over reciprocat- 
ing apparatus because of the absence of shock on the pipe 
line and their adaptation to space conditions. 


This paper provoked a rather spirited discussion on 
the part of the advocates of various types of small tur- 
bines now on the market. B. E. Eldred asked if the small 
turbine has now reached the point where it can be used 
noncondensing in units of from 40 to 60 kw., or whether it 
will show as good economy as a noncondensing direct con- 
nected generating set. C. B. Rearick spoke of the popu- 
larity of the small turbine in power house work for aux- 
iliaries, and in that work in most cases it is supplanting 
reciprocating engines. The smallest units are being used 
extensively for hot well service of surface condensers, 
for driving centrifugal pumps taking the place of direct 
acting steam pumps, requiring less space than the latter 


and being more economical. Small turbines are also sat- ~ 


isfactory for driving boiler feed pumps of the turbine 
type, multi-stage, and quite a number of installations of 
considerable capacity have been made. The New York 
Edison Company has eight of that kind to handle a maxi- 
mum of 1000 gal. under a pressure of 300 Ib. 

C. A. Howard referred to the paper by F. W. Dean 
and A. C. Wood, presented at the Detroit meeting of the 
society in June, 1908, giving the steam consumption from 
some tests made of several types of engines of about 100- 
kw. capacity. In four tests of noncondensing simple en- 
gines the consumption was between 39 and 42 lb. These 
figures compare with curves in Mr. Orrok’s paper and 
show that there is very little if any difference in favor 
of engines after they have been some time in service. 
New and properly adjusted, the figures based on the in- 
dicator are naturally rather high for the reciprocating 
engine, but in the long run they are about the same as 
for turbines. 

Prof. R. C. Carpenter stated that during the past year 
he had been struck by the results from small turbines. 
He had practically the same conclusions with regard to 
them as the author of the paper. The field, however, he 
believed to be somewhat narrow. One turbine of which 
he had knowledge, after three years’ service gave prac- 
tically the same results as when first installed. His re- 
sults in the economy test were practically the same as 
those given by the author’s curves. His remarks applied 
to small turbines running noncondensing at about 350 
degrees superheat and in the neighborhood of 18 in. of 
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vacuum. W. D. Forbes told of a steam turbine that had 
run 12 years with no attention for repairs, and worked 
on the opposite principle from the Pelton wheel. He also 
wanted to know why steam turbines which have been 
known so long have not come into more general use. 

R. H. Rice remarked that all steam turbines described 
in the author’s paper were of the impulse or action type. 
The reaction turbine, he declared, is not suitable in small 
turbine work on account of the complication and ex- 
pense of its bucket systems. He believes that the great 
flexibility of the impulse type will cause it to supersede 
entirely the reaction type. Practice abroad indicates a 
leaning to impulse turbines. He classified the turbines 
mentioned in the paper as follows: 1, single stage, expand- 
ing nozzle, one bucket row, one velocity extraction (De 
Laval) ; 2, multi-stage, converging nozzle, one bucket row 
per stage, one velocity extraction per stage (Kerr); 3, 
single stage, expanding nozzle, one bucket row, multiple 
velocity extraction (Terry, Sturtevant, Bliss and Dake) ; 
4, single or multi-stage, depending on the capacity, two 
to three bucket rows, multiple velocity extraction, but 
only one per bucket row (Curtis). The author’s paper 
shows the value of the methods of using steam employed in 
classes 2, 3 and 4 by the curves of water rate. He then 
had thrown on the screen a diagram in which the 
author’s curves were drawn to the same scale for com- 
parison, and pointed out the differences and principally 
the better results from class 4 machines. He also re- 
ferred to Dean and Wood's paper, which gave results of 
tests on high speed engines in sizes comparable with the 
turbines mentioned in Mr. Orrok’s paper. He showed 
diagrams comparing the results of the two papers. Tur- 
bines do not fall off in efficiency in the same number of 
years of service as do reciprocating engines. He declared 
for bronze rather than steel buckets as less subject to 


wear, which is considerable with moist steam and at 
light loads. 


H. Y. Haden spoke with regard to what are known as 
mixed pressure turbines—i. e., those combining high and 
low pressure. He referred to an installation of a 150-hp. 
turbine connected to a centrifugal pump which operates 
under very unusual conditions. There are four condi- 
tions of the steam; it may take the exhaust of reciprocat- 
ing pumps without any regenerator and develop its rated 
horsepower, or it may take high pressure steam at 125 
lb. pressure condensing at 25 in. of vacuum should the 
supply of exhaust steam fail, or it may run noncondens- 
ing at 125 lb. pressure or at 65 lb. pressure noncondens- 
ing. It was expected to give a full load under all condi- 
tions and under the first two it gave maximum efficiency. 

; The turbine is of the De Laval type, which is very read- 
ily adaptable to different steam conditions and is the 
only one which can be so adapted by changing the ratios 
of diameters in the steam nozzles. 


F. D. Herbert defended the steam economy of the 
Terry turbine, stating that it has given better results 
than are shown in Mr. Orrok’s paper in tests which have 
been made by the builder. Small turbines, the speaker 
stated, are rapidly getting into the field of driving pumps 
and fans. The Terry company has under construction 
two-stage condensing turbines, of as large as 600 hp. and 
as small as 125 hp. There are 250 of this company’s tur- 
bines in operation and no buckets have ever had to be 
replaced. 

W. E. Snyder emphasized that there is something to 
be considered besides steam economy, such as low cost 
of maintenance in pumping; for example, where the tur- 
bine replaces the direct acting steam pump. Direct act- 
ing pumps require more cylinder oil, packing, pump 
valves, &c. Reliability of operation is a guiding con- 
sideration. Turbines of all makes have been generally 
satisfactory for circulating condensing systems, boiler 
feeding and pumping water to low heads. The same is 
true of small air compressors for cupolas. It was his 
opinion that in the replacing of direct acting steam 


pumps the small turbine will find its greatest field of 
usefulness, 


Answering a point which had been brought up earlier 
—namely, that by Mr. Forbes—W. P. Donnelly stated 
that the present means of disseminating knowledge had 
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much to do with the now increasing use of small tur- 
bines. 

Prof. R. C. Carpenter, regarding the ultimate survival 
of one or another type of turbine—i. e., reaction or im- 
pulse—remarked the difference of opinion of those inter- 
ested in the different turbines. Mr. Parsons, for ex- 
ample, whom he recently met, thought that the reaction 
type would be the survivor. For small work Professor 
Carpenter believes that the impulse turbine is all right, 
but that the reaction type will not become obsolete for 
large work and running condensing. 

F. H. Ball had offered a written discussion, which was 
read by the secretary. This questioned the future of the 
turbines mentioned in the paper. In the present state of 
the development of the turbine, he believes that purchas- 
ers or installers must expect an enormous increase in 
their coal bills and be willing to accept rather high 
speeds. 

The closing by the author was omitted on account of 
the shortness of time and will be submitted later to the 
society in writing. 

At this point the president announced the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Nominating Committee for 
officers for the coming year: W. R. Warner, chairman; 
W. M. McFarland, Morgan Brooks, David Townsend and 
IF. W. Dean. 

The second paper, of which an abstract follows, passed 
without discussion, and in the absence of the author was 
presented by F. A. Halsey, whose presentation was in 
the form of an explanation. 

Tests Upon Compressed Air Pumping Systems of Oil 
Wells, 
BY EDMUND M. IVENS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The introductory remarks of this paper bring out the 
crudeness and inefficiency of the earlier air lift pumping 
systems in the Evangeline, La., oil fields. It describes 
briefly the type of lift used and shows an improved lift 
system combining similar features of other systems, and 
the addition of what is known as a foot piece near the bot- 
tom of the discharge pipe and at the end of the air line. 
Records of tests on various wells equipped with this ap- 
paratus, as compared with the former means of pumping, 


are given, showing the improvement in the cost of operation 
and efficiency obtained with the new system. 


Safety Valves Discussion. 


This was continued from the February meeting in 
New York City, when a paper on that subject was pre- 
sented by Frederick M. Whyte. The paper was presented 
by title and the discussion continued. G.H. Mosgrove had 
been asked to tell something of his experience with safety 
valves and spoke of the various types which have been 
used, beginning with the earliest forms. He suggested 
that the society have a board consisting of disinterested 
members make tests of safety valves, taking into account 
the different conditions under which they are required to 
operate. On the question of the relative advantages of 
high and low lift valves, he particularly pointed out the 
disadvantages of the former. The most safe valve he 
believes to be one that does not materially disturb the 
water level in the boiler nor tend to raise it. A valve 
which does this is dangerous. He believes that the so- 
ciety should adopt a rule or a set of rules to cover dif- 
ferent types of valves under conditions of their use. 

A. B. Carhart presented a discussion covering the 
practical considerations or recommendations for safety 
valves. His essential points were that the object is to 
arrive at a logical basis of practice as it has been and as 
it should be. The limit of diameter and size of valves 
was stated for stationary boilers to be 5 in..and for loco- 
motive boilers 3% in. Common practice is in accord with 
this. A total discharge capacity of 2 sq. in. area for 35 
sq. ft. of grate area and 3 sq. in. for 50 sq. ft. of grate 
area is amply sufficient, as has been demonstrated. In 
the latter case there should be three valves, a muffle 
valve to warn, a reserve valve to open at slightly higher 
pressures and an emergency valve. For stationary boil- 
ers he considered that 0.08 in. lift is proper and for loco- 
motive boilers 0.1 in. 

C. B. Darling stated that about the most severe test 
of a locomotive safety valve is when running over the 
crest of a hill. He commented on the present varied 


limits of maximum lift recommended and wanted to 
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know the basis for the conclusions. He contrasted for- 
eign practice with ours in valves that are giving satisfac- 
tion. High lift, he declared, is not synonymous with ex- 
cess safety valve capacity. Boiler evaporation deter- 
mines the necessary safety valve capacity. The pounds 
of steam per hour which the valve should be able to 
relieve can be definitely figured. The capacity of the 
valve is all that is needed in making investigations and 
it is not a question of lift, but requisite relieving capac- 
ity. High or low lift is a matter of personal preference. 


The president suggested that an investigation of the 
subject would come properly under the duties of the Re- 
search Committee, which at present consists of Prof. 
W. F. M. Goff, chairman; R. H. Rice, James Christie, 
Dr. C. B. Dudley and Prof. R. C. Carpenter. 

There was next offered by James M. Dodge a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the local members of the society and 
the Washington Society of Engineers and all others con- 
cerned in the entertainment of the society and its guests. 

Resuming the discussion of the subject of safety 
valves, S. B. Paine was gratified to find that a committee 
exists which can investigate the proper design and con- 
struction of safety valves, as it had been the purport of 
his intended discussien to suggest that such a committee 
be appointed. 


At this point a resolution was offered by Prof. F. R. 
Hutton as follows: “ Whereas, It has been brought to 
the notice of the society that a movement is under con- 
sideration to increase and improve the facilities for the 
work of the Patent Office, and whereas to this end a bill 
is pending in Congress, known as Senate Bill No. 1629, 
introduced by Senator Daniel of Virginia, and whereas 
the members of the society believe that the efficient and 
rapid operation of the United States Patent Office is of 
the greatest importance to the manufacturing and indus- 
trial interests of the country, therefore be it resolved 
that this society, in convention assembled, request that 
the Council of the society consider the desirability of tak- 
ing some action in furtherance of the movement to in- 
crease the Patent Office facilities, and if deemed advis- 
able that they request the individual members to take 
steps to urge their influence to this end upon their Sena- 
tors and Representatives.” The resolution was adopted 
The three remaining papers were read by title. Ab- 
stracts follow: 


Specific Volume of Saturated Steam, 
BY PROF. C. H. PEABODY, BOSTON, MASS. 


This paper deals with the determination of the specific 
volume of saturated steam by means of the thermodynamic 
equation which has been used for several years. All of the 
quantities entering into this equation are now determined 
with a certainty of precision that must be considered satis- 
factory for engineering purposes, and a comparison with 
experimental determinations of the specfic volume is given 
which shows exceptionally good agreement. The greatest 
discrepancy between the experimental and calculated values 
for the specific volume is shown to be 1-500. A table com- 
pares the experimental and computed values, and for all 
practical purposes it may be accepted that steam tables 
based on the present information will have permanence and 
may be regarded as accurate. 


Some Properties of Steam, 
BY PROF. R. C. H. HECK, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


This paper presents some recent experimental results 
concerning ‘two of the fundamental thermodynamic proper- 
ties of water and steam, namely, the relation between pres- 
sure and temperature of saturated steam,*and the specific 
heat of water. It compares these determinations with the 
older values given in steam tables. The author concludes 
that the Holborn and Henning results for pressures and 
temperatures are final, and that this relation is now known 
, Surely and accurately enough for all purposes, and while 
there is still some question concerning the specific heat of 
water the author believes that Dieterici’s results are safer 
to accept than those of Regnault. He concludes that it is 
hardly probable that the heat capacity of water will ever be 
so accurately determined that the heat for the external work 
of expanding the water will be more than a small fraction 
of the probable error in heat measurement. The paper in- 
cludes a table of the pressure-temperature relations and also 
one for the specific heat of water for different degrees of 
temperature. 
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A New Departure in Flexible Staybolts, 
BY H. V. WILLE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In recent years some form of flexible staybolt, that is, 
one having a movable joint, has been very extensively used 
in the breaking zone of locomotive boilers, but the high cost 
and the difficulty of applying, the rigidity from the rust and 
scale and the fact that additional service is thrown on the 
adjacent bolt because of lost motion, has militated in the 
opinion of the author against more general use. He pro- 
poses a staybolt made of flexible spring steel which will safe- 
ly withstand when oil tempered a fiber stress of 100,000 Ib. 
per square inch, making it possible to reduce its diameter to 
3% or 7-16 in. and substitute this for the ordinary 1-in. iron 
bolt, with which it is not good practice to exceed a fiber 
stress of 12,000 lb. per square inch. The new staybolt is 
screwed or otherwise connected to soft steel ends which may 
be headed up in the boiler in the usual manner. The advan- 
tages claimed for the bolt are that it is manufactured of 
material capable of resisting a high unit of fiber stress and 
on account of its small diameter is stressed in flexure to a 
less extent than the usual type of bolt. Incidentally, the 
bolt, having a smaller diameter, the life of the furnace plates 
should be increased, as such a bolt will interpose less ob- 
struction to the circulation of the water in the water legs. 


The lateness of the hour prevented the submission 
of written discussions which had been previously sent 
in on these papers, and there was no oral discussion ex- 
cept to the last paper, this offered by William Elmer 
declared that to decrease the diameter of a bolt from 
15-16 in. or 1 in. to 7-16 in., even if the material was 
such as to afford the same tensile strength, there would 
be introduced increased chance of twisting off. Prof. 
R. C. H. Heck then presented an addition to his paper 
with regard to pressure-temperature relation, and, refer- 
ring to Professor Peabody’s paper, showed an agreement 
between the work of other experimentors reconciling ex- 
isting data with regard to the critical temperature. He 
hopes to present the results of this and some other in- 
vestigations at the next meeting. He agreed with Pro- 
fessor Peabody as to the probable permanence of steam 
tables based on present information up to about 425 de- 
grees F., and by extrapolating a practically reliable table 
may be carried up to 1000 Ib. pressure or about 550 de- 
grees FP. 

This concluded the professional sessions of the meet- 
ing and the convention was adjourned. 


Mt. Vernon Excursion. 


In the afternoon a trip was made by boat to Mt. 
Vernon, Washington’s old home. The members grouped 
themselves about Washington’s tomb while a wreath, pre- 
sented by the society, was laid upon it, after which the 
old house and grounds were visited. Some then started 
for Fort Myer, but before it was reached the trip was 
abandoned on account of the certainty that there would 
be no ascension of a dirigible balloon. Others returned 
directly by cars to Washington and others by the boat. 


The ladies were entertained throughout the meeting 
by various excursions and trips in sightseeing automo- 
biles and otherwise to the various public buildings and 
other points of interest to them, including the Treasury, 
State, War and Navy Departments, White House, Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, Washington Monument, Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Lincoln Museum, Smithsonian 
Institution, National Museum, Fish Commission, Capitol, 
Library of Congress, &c. The local ladies’ committee 
had this in charge. 


Technical Excursions. 


While the programme as arranged did not leave time 
for a regular schedule of trips to points of technical in- 
terest there was provided for those who wished to sub- 
stitute such trips for regular events in the programme 
an information bureau where details could be had re- 
garding such matters. Among them were visits to the 
Bureau of Standards, the plant of the Potomac Electric 
Power Company at Benning, the Union Railway Termi- 
nal, the filtration plant, pumping station of the water de- 
partment, sewage pumping station and the United States 
Navy Yard, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, National Observatory, &c. The final 
registration at the conclusion of the meeting was 619, of 
which 276 were members and the remainder guests. 
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Polishing Metals for Microscopic 
Examination. * 


BY ALBERT KINGSBURY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In 1902 the writer made experiments to find the most 
suitable process of polishing samples of metals for micro- 
scopic examination. The polishing of the surface is one 
of the most important as well as most troublesome de- 
tails of metallography, particularly when high magnifica- 
tion is required. At the outset, trials were made of all 
the processes of which descriptions have been published, 
some of which have been successfully employed by va- 
rious metallographists, but the writer did not find any 
of them free from objectionable features. The ideal 
process should produce a fairly flat surface, free from 
excessive relief of the harder constituents, rounded edges 
at flaws, or scratches and smearing of the metal. The 
process should be simple, the materials employed readily 
available, and the work as rapid as consistent with the 
first-named requisites. 

The preliminary trials were made with rotating disks 
covered with various materials, including canvas, felt, 
silk, leather, chamois, parchment, paper, wood, pitch, 
asphalt, resin, shellac, beeswax, &c. The polishing pow- 
ders included commercial abrasives, such as emery, car- 
borundum, tripoli, crocus and jewelers’ rouge; also pre- 
cipitates, such as carbonates and sulphates of the alka- 
line earths. Attempts were made to obtain fine finish- 
ing powders by the levigation process from commercial 
abrasives. These abrasives were tried both wet and dry 
and with various speeds of the disks. Hand polishing 
was also tried. It is needless to detail the objectionable 
features encountered, which are probably familiar to 
all metallographists. 


The Process Finally Adopted 


was the result of two distinct discoveries: that ordinary 
parafiin wax makes a good polishing bed; and that ex- 
cellent polishing powders of certain grades are commer- 
cially available. The paraffin is used as a facing for 
rotating disks of metal, preferably brass, about 8 in. in 
diameter, grooved on the flat face for anchoring the wax. 
To prepare the disks, they are warmed to about 100 de- 
grees C., and laid flat, and the melted paraffin is poured 
on them to a depth of about % in., a removable ring or 
band retaining the melted wax. The whole is then cov- 
ered to exclude dust and allowed to cool. After the wax 
has solidified it may be dipped in water to hasten the 
bardening. Since the wax has very little viscosity when 
melted, all hard foreign particles, which might produce 
scratches in the samples, settle out before the wax 
hardens, the elimination being practically complete. No 
advantage in this respect was gained by keeping the 
wax in a fluid condition on the disk for several hours in 
an oven. After the hardening of the wax, the disks are 
placed on the spindle of the polishing machine and the 
face of the wax is turned true and flat by a hand tool. 

In the writer’s machine the spindle was horizontal 
and four disks were used, for abrasives of progressive 
fineness, two disks being placed back to back at each end 
of the spindle. The disk used for the final polishing 
should not be perforated and the wax should be continu- 
-ous to the center of the disk, as that part is best for the 
finishing touches te the sample. This latter disk should 
be at the right end of the spindle. The speed of rotation 
should be about 200 rev. per min.; a higher speed throws 
off the polishing powder with the water used, and a 
lower speed makes the work too slow. A stationary sheet 
metal strip about 3 in. wide bent over the disks serves as 
a screen. 

The Polishing Powders, 

in the order used, were as follows: Commercial flour of 
emery; washed Naxos emery, 3/0 grade; washed Naxos 
emery, 7/0 grade; soft optical rouge, light grade. These 
were obtained from the George Zucker Company, New 
York, except the first, which is available everywhere. 
‘The emery powders were mixed to a paste with water in 
tall glass jars provided with covers; the paste was ap- 


+ A paper presented before ee American Society of “Mechan- 
ical Engineers at Washington, D. C., May 5, 
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plied to the rotating disks with small brushes as re- 
quired, the brushes being kept in the jars when not in 
use. The rouge was in cake form, best applied by hold- 
ing a small piece in the hand, wetting both the rouge and 
the wax, and pressing the rouge lightly against the rotat- . 
ing surface. 

A small quantity of water is required throughout the 
polishing process, but water cannot be used very freely 
without wasting the powders. The water is best applied 
as required, from an ordinary chemist’s wash bottle, held 
in the left hand while the right hand manipulates the 
sample. No water pipes or drains are required for the 
polishing machine. Distilled water may be used if 
available. If tap water is used, it should be drawn into 
large jars provided with covers and siphons, and al- 
lowed to stand a day or more before use, to deposit all 
gritty particles in suspension. The inner ends of the 
siphon tubes should be at least 3 in. above the bottom of 
the jars. 

Treatment of the Samples, 

The samples are first dressed to shape and size by any 
convenient method, the surface to be polished made flat 
by an emery wheel or file, and the sharp edges rounded 
to prevent cutting into the wax. The dimensions of the 
samples should depend to some extent upon the coarse- 
ness of structure. For normal iron and steels, and for 
much other work, a %-in. cube is a convenient sample. 
Massive castings sometimes have grains very large 
in diameter, and correspondingly large samples are re- 
quired. The samples are held flat against the waxed 
disks, which are kept well covered by the polishing 
paste, using successively the flour of emery, the 3/0 
emery, the 7/0 emery, and the rouge, on the several disks. 
At each grinding with emery the sample should be held 
without rotation, and with a slow transverse motion 
across the face of the disk until the grinding marks show 
over the entire surface. The sample may then be given a 
quarter turn, so that the new marks cross the old ones, 
and so on. The disks must be kept wet continually 
while grinding. With each grade of powder the grinding 
should continue for some time after the marks of the 
last previous grade have disappeared, especially with 
soft metals, since the scratches cause a flow or disturb- 
ance of the metal to a minute depth below the surface, 
and if this disturbed metal is not ground off, the deep 
effect of the scratches becomes apparent on etching. In 
the final polishing on the rouge disk, the sample should 
be continuously rotated; this is most readily done by 
moving the sample nearly in a circle about the center of 
the disk in an opposite direction from the rotation of 
the disk. This keeps the direction of the grinding marks 
constantly changing, and avoids grooving. The finish- 
ing should be done near the center of the disk, the slower 
motion being most effective for very fine polishing. After 
grinding with one grade of powder and before proceeding 
to the next, the samples and the operator’s hands should 
be thoroughly washed; and the hands and the apparatus 
should be kept free of dust or dirt, to secure a polish free 
from scratches. 

The most important item to be noted by the beginner 
is the liability of the paraffin to adhere to the samples 
when the grinding is begun, particularly in the case of 
the rouge disk. When the sample is first brought into 
contact with the disk, especially if the latter has been 
freshly prepared, the paraffin nearly always smears over 
the surface of the sample in a second or two,:and if the 
sample is not removed and cleaned at once the result is a 
roughened disk, requiring returning with the hand tool 
and reapplication of the paste. Therefore the sample 
should at first be touched very lightly to the disk, and at 
once removed and wiped with the finger, or with a cloth. 
If this is repeated several times, the surface of the sam- 
ple will no longer become coated with paraffin, but can 
be ground continuously, except when a fresh coating of 
paste is required by the disk. One great advantage of 
the paraffin disk over disks covered with cloth or felt, is 
that if it becomes roughened or cut it can readily be 
turned smooth and true again. 

For cleaning the samples after polishing, the best 
material is a stock of old linen or cotton cloth well 
laundered and cut to 3-in. squares. These small pieces 
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are preferable to larger ones, since they can be discarded 
for fresh ones after once using. The old cotton or linen 
is also the best material for cleaning the lenses and mir- 
rors of the optical apparatus, being superior to chamois 
for this purpose. 

Experience with the Process. 

The time required for polishing a sample varies some- 
what with the hardness. <A single sample of normal 
steel, cast iron or wrought iron may be finished in 15 
min.; a set of five or six such samples may be finished in 
an hour. Hardened steels require a slightly longer time. 
The method has not thus far proved serviceable for very 
soft metals and alloys, particularly lead, owing to the 
persistent adhesion of the paraffin to the surface of the 
sumple. The harder alloys polish well by this process. 
The. finished surface presents a minute relief of the 
harder constituents, but much less than is produced by 
the use of felt or other very soft materials. 

The paraffin beds are more durable than might be 
supposed; on long standing at summer temperatures the 
surfaces hecome distorted by the flow of the wax, but 
they can always readily be made true by the turning 
tool. The harder paraffin (ceresin) offers no advantages 
ever ordinary paraffin, except that it flows less at sum- 
mer temperatures. It is serviceable for use with the 
emery powders, but too hard for best results with the 
rouge. 

ee 


Thomas A. Weston’s Inventions. 


The death of Thomas A. Weston was briefly referred 
to in The Jron Age of May 6. In that connection an 
error was made with regard to the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company to which some 10 years ago the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Company sold its crane business, but not 
its block business, which it has always retained and 
which constitutes one of its most important departments. 
President Henry R. Towne of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company furnishes the following details of Mr. Weston’s 
achievements : 

Mr. Weston came from England to this country when 
quite young, and for a time was a clerk in the old hard- 
ware house of Pratt & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. He had an 
inventive mind and a natural aptitude for mechanics. 
From this parentage sprang his first and most widely 
known invention, that of the Differential pulley block, 
which in later years became recognized as an addition to 
the so-called “ mechanical powers,” that is, the element- 
ary instrumentalities whereby power applied is trans- 
formed as to time and distance in its ultimate effect or 
result. 

The Differential block is an adaptation of the old 
“Chinese windlass,” and is a reduction of a mechanical 
problem to its simplest terms. It enables a man without 
other aid to lift 1000 lb. or more, and it holds the load 
suspended automatically at any point. The invention 
was patented in Great Britain and the United States, 
the licensees in the former being Tangye Bros., Ltd., 
Birmingham, England, and in the latter the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn. It was instant'y 
recognized as a most valuable mechanical appliance, sim- 
ple, safe and inexpensive. Its use now extends to every 
part of the civilized world. 

Mr. Weston’s next most notable invention was that 
of the Multiple Disk brake, which in various forms has 
since been widely used in connection with machines of 
many kinds in which a brake resistance is needed, espe- 
cially in cranes and hoists. It consists of two series of 
disks alternately interposed, those of one set connected at 
their centers to a spindle, and those of the other set at 
their peripheries to an external casing. Each unit of 
longitudinal pressure applied to the series thus produces 
a frictional resistance between each pair of disks which 
is multiplied by the number in the series, thereby giving 
great compactness, power and efficiency. 

His third and last important invention was that em- 
bodied in the Triplex chain block, made by the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company, which, like his original Differ- 
ential block, embodied the automatic holding of the load 
at all points, thereby eliminating all danger, but which 
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in addition possessed a very high mechanical efficiency. 
The principle of the Differential block involved a large 
waste of power and very low efficiency, averaging from 
25 to 30 per cent., whereas the Triplex block attains an 
efficiency of nearly 80 per cent.; in other words, for each 
100 foot pounds of power applied it gives back nearly 
SO lb. of useful work as against only about 25 Ib. in the 
case of the Differential block. This invention also has 
gone into universal use, and the Triplex block marks 
the highest achievement in portable chain hoists. 

Mr. Weston made numerous minor inventions, and 
all of the latter part of his life was occupied in the study 
of mechanical problems. He was a man of culture, re- 
finement and exceptional intelligence, whose contribu- 
tions to the mechanic arts in the relatively minor field 
ahove indicated were of great value and importance and 
will have a permanent place among the notable inven- 
tions of the past half century. During recent years he 
resided in Stamford, Conn. 

———_-- oe 


A United States Heavy Duty Portable Grinder. 


For heavy grinding on lathes, planers or boring mills, 
the United States Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has perfected a portable electric tool of 3-hp. ca- 
pacity, said to be the largest on the market. Among its 
uses are the grinding and polishing of crank disks and 
piston rods, and it is also peculiarly adapted to bridge 
and structural work in grinding overlapped sheets. The 
tool is made with an angle plate so that it can be bolted 
on the tool rest of a lathe or upon a planer, or it can be 
used vertically on a boring mill. For the last named 
work a ball thrust bearing is provided on the spindle. 
‘The bearings of this grinder are of the split cone variety, 





A 5-Hp. Portable Grinder Made by the United States Electrical 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


adjustable for wear and dust proof. The motor is wound 

for either 110 or 220 volt direct current and is of the air 

cooled type. The grinder is operated by attaching to an 

ordinary incandescent lamp socket. It is 10 x 2S in. in 

size, weighs 205 lb. and runs at 1450 rev. per min. An 

emery wheel 14 in. in diameter by 2 in. face is used. 
—_———s+-e____ 

Several large contracts are dependent upon the out- 
come of condemnation proceedings begun by the city of 
Milwaukee to secure a strip of land along the Kinnikin- 
nick River, extending from the blast furnaces of the 
Thomas Furnace Company to Clinton street, with the 
object of widening and deepening the channel and provid- 
ing a turning basin. Upon completion of these projects 
a number of manufacturing plants are to be erected in 
the vicinity, as access will then be given to deep draft 
lake carriers. 


The Vickers’ Sons & Maxim report for 1908 indicates 
the hardships of British iron and steel and engineering 
companies last year. Net profits were £416,845, as com- 
pared with £768,525 in 1907, and £879,905, the high-water 
mark, in 1906. The company recommends a dividend of 
10 per cent., compared with 15 per cent. for 1907, the 
carrying to surplus of £186,672, against £211,076, and that 
nothing be written off goodwill and patent rights, as 
against £150,000 in 1907. 
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Chattanooga Convention of Supply and 
Machinery Men. 


The Annual Convention of the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and Con- 


current Meeting of the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 


Merchants of the South and Manufacturers from all Sections of the Country Talk 


Co-Operation. 


With her many points of historic interest, her mag- 
nificent natural endowments in the way of scenic attrac- 
tions and her energetic sons and daughters, whose warm 
hospitality knows no bounds, it was expected that Chat- 
tanooga would prove a great drawing point to supply 
and machinery men on the occasion of their annual 
Southern convention. All who heeded the call to Chat- 
tanooga were well repaid for their trip. The doings in 
the convention hall were interspersed with elaborately 
arranged and nicely carried out trips to Lookout Moun- 
tain, Missionary Ridge, Chickamauga Park and a boat 
ride down the beautiful winding Tennessee River. The 
ladies were entertained at the Golf Club and on Thurs- 
day night the traditional banquet proved a most de- 
lightful occasion. 

More than 500 members of the two organizations and 
guests attended the sessions and entertainments during 
the three days beginning Wednesday, May 4. 

The large attendance of »oth dealers and manufactur- 
ers at this particular meeting was taken by many as 
conclusive evidence of the sincerity of both dealer and 
manufacturer, because of the strong temptation to work 
for individual benefits rather than for the good of the 
trade as a whole in times such as have marked the last 
year. Some of the delegates naturally expected to see 
some pretty lively sessions brought abou y this tend- 
ency toward selfishness, but, greatly to th@’credit of all 
concerned, nothing of the sort developed, and the meet- 
ings were characterized by a most commendable spirit 
of fair play. 

Summary of What Was Done. 


It was to be expected that one of the chief topics 
of the dealers at a convention at this time should deal 
with price cutting. The surprising feature of this con- 
vention was the slight complaint heard on this score. 
One instance which was very thoroughly discussed was 
in connection with wrought pipe. It was a case of a 
dealer located near the source of manufacture coming 
into the Southern dealers’ territory and underselling 
them. ‘The result of the discussion was action looking 
toward 

Co-operation of Jobbers in Maintaining Prices in Dif- 
ferent Localities——This action came in the form of a 
resolution passed by the dealers providing that jobbers 
in various localities form schedules of prices to pre- 
vail in their particular district. These schedules are to 
be interchanged with the request that other jobbers pro- 
tect the dealer in the zone in which inquiries may 
originate. If these schedules are violated the secretary 
of the association is empowered to request that the of- 
fending prices be withdrawn, which request, if not com- 
plied with, is to result in the association’s taking the 
subject up with the manufacturer of the goods in ques- 
tion with a view of obtaining the support of the manu- 
facturer in behalf of the price maintenance. 

Another subject concerning which there was some mis- 
understanding dealt with 

Leather Belting Commissions.—This was the out- 
growth of the recent move of the Leather Belting Manu- 
facturers’ Association providing that the dealers’ commis- 
sion be cut in half to 214 per cent. on large initial con- 
tracts, as for instance when a new plant is equipped 
throughout and where the assistance of the belting manu- 
facturer is invoked in capturing the business. It was 
decided to leave this matter in the hands of the “‘ Manu- 
facturers and Conference Committee” of the association 
for further investigation, this committee being instructed 


to report to the Executive Committee of the Dealers’ 
Association. 

In order to obtain the co-operation of the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association in connection 
with both the above subjects a committee of two was ap- 
pointed to act as 

Representatives to Attend Pittsburgh Convention 
of the National Dealers on May 12, 13 and 14. This com- 
mittee is composed of Major W. H. Banks of the Banks 
Supply Company, Huntington, W. Va., and chairman of 
the “ Manufacturers’ and Conference Committee,” and 
Alvin M. Smith of the Smith-Courtney Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., and secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
Dealers’ Association. These gentlemen are also in- 
structed to represent the Southern Dealers in connection 
with any subjects interesting their organization which 
may develop at the Pittsburgh meeting. 

Resolutions Passed by the Manufacturers.—Three 
resolutions were adopted by the members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Two of them dealt with the sub- 
jects of high quality products and reciprocity between 
manufacturer and dealer in buying supplies—subjects 
very dear to President Charles F. Aaron of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, who 
has worked hard throughout his term of office to make 
these the cardinal features of the association’s endeavor. 
They are as follows: 

Resolved, That the manufacturers belonging to the American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association shall go on 
record as favoring honest representation on all goods sold by 
their members, thus insuring to every dealer absolute security 
in their purchases made from its members as well as those who 
become the actual users of such products. 

Resolved, That we commend the action of our Executive 
Committee in the creation of our declaration of principles, and 
that we indorse the administration of our officials in their con- 
duct of the affairs of our organization during the past year, and 
to uphold them in their efforts at trade betterments. 


A vote of thanks for the activity of our president and his 
executive staff and officers. 


The third resolution defined somewhat more clearly 
than ever the terms of eligibility to membership in the 
Manufacturers’ Association. It is as follows: 

Resolved, Manufacturers who are already making the manu- 
facture of goods their principal business and who are legitimate 
makers and not jobbers or merely assemblers of goods alone, 
will be eligible to membership. 

Consideration of Grievances.—At one of the execu- 
tive sessions of the manufacturers a very able resolution 
was drafted, setting forth a definite course to be fol- 
lowed by dealers who have a grievance against a manu- 
facturer. It provided channels for the dealers’ com- 
plaints to pursue which would enable the manufacturer 
to defend himself before being placed in a bad light be- 
fore other dealers. Its object was to prevent one mem- 
ber of the Dealers’ Association from circularizing among 
the other dealers of his association a real or fancied 
grievance he may entertain toward a member of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. Such action has. been 
known to operate to the great detriment of an innocent 
manufacturer before he has had an opportunity to es- 
tablish his innocence. The resolution provided that 
grievances should be aired among the dealers only by the 
secretary of their organization and only after having 
been found to be well grounded by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers’ Association, as well as the 
dealers. Despite the importance of this subject, the 
resolntion was simply dropped by the Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Dealers’ Annual Election.—The following officers, 
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members of the Executive Committee and members of 
Manufacturers’ and Conference Committee, were elected 
by the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion : 

President, H. C. Clark, Charlotte Supply Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.; first vice-president, E. F. Hartfelder, 
Hartfelder-Garbutt Company, Savannah, Ga.; second 
vice-president, Walter E. Mills, James Supply Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; secretary-treasurer, Alvin M. Smith, 
Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va. 

Executive Committee: J. C. Miller, Miller Supply 
Company, Huntington, W. Va.; J. C. Fischesser, Ala- 
bama Machinery & Supply Company, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
J. B. Simmonds, Woodward-Wight & Co., New Orleans, 
La.; W. P. Simpson, C. T. Patterson Company, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Manufacturers’ and Conference Committee: W. H. 
Banks, Banks Supply Company, Huntington, W. Va.; 
John Lb. Westbrook, J. D. Westbrook Company, Norfolk, 
Va.; W. P. Simpson, C. T. Patterson Company, New Or- 
leans, La. 

THE PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. 


Report of President J, C. Miller, Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealer» Association. 


The trip that your executive committee made the first 
week in February to Chattanooga, Nashville, Memphis and 
New Orleans was one of great benefit, I think, to the asso- 
ciation, and I recommend that should it be possible next 
year that a soliciting committee make trips in various sec- 
tions for this purpose. At the meeting in New Orleans I 
reduced to writing a list of eligible firms throughout the 
South who were not members of our association. We have 
been working on this list, and at this time, after careful 
investigation, I am firmly of the belief that we have not 
less than 70 per cent, of the qualified supply and machinery 
dealers of the South who are now members of your associa- 
tion. 

Requests by your officers in former years have been made 
that our members state on their correspondence stationery 
that they are members of the Southern Supply and Machin- 
ery Dealers’ Association. I regret to say that the corre- 
spondence of a number of our members shows that this re- 
quest has not been complied with generally. 

I have had correspondence with quite a number of the 
members of the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, and find that without exception they all have 
the seal of their association on their correspondence letter 
paper. I, therefore, call your special attention again to this 
matter. This statement will do you a great deal of good, 
and is an advertisement of our association that is far- 
reaching. We want publicity in a dignified way, as it does 
not do to hide our lamp under a bushel. 

During the year several matters of national importance 
have come up in Washington that required our co-operation 
with other associations and direct correspondence with mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and Congress from all of 
the States. A number of requests have been made by your 
secretary and by secretaries of other associations that we 
write letters to our Senators and Congressmen. 1 believe 
that quite a good deal of good has been accomplished in 
this way. This subject will -be treated further in this re- 
port. We have, no doubt, helped very materially in defeat- 
ing undesirable legislation, among which was the Parcel 
Post, Employers’ Liability, the Hight-Hour Law, and now 
we are in a great fight on the revision of the tariff. The 
item that especially interests our Southern people is the pro- 
tective tariff on coal and lumber. Other matters of national 
importance must necessarily come up from time to time. 
These matters often originate in the States, and by using 
our influence at the proper time there is no question but 
that we can be of very material help in avoiding undesir- 
able legislation. I, therefore, suggest that the association 
consider the advisability of organizing a standing committee 
on legislation or assign such matters to some committee that 
we now have. My experience in committee work is that 
usually the chairman of the committee has all the work to 
do, and I believe that we should give more attention to the 
instruction of the work for the committees and divide this 
work among the several parties, giving each one some par- 
ticular line to follow and really be head of that particular 
subject. 

MACHINE TOOLS. 


At the Richmond convention a special meeting was ar- 
ranged for those interested in machinery. I have had some 
correspondence with the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association and believe that it would be well for us to give 
this subject more attention than heretofore. Among the 
benefits to be derived by this would be to unite with the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association in 
having adopted a uniform contract agreement, arrangement 
of better discounts, and the establishment of resale prices. 
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A form of agreement was presented at the Richmond con- 
vention which met with general approval, but it has not 
been adopted by any of the machinery manufacturers. I 
find that many manufacturers are inclined to meet the 
wishes of the dealers. Our secretary touched on this sub- 
ject in his letter to you on May 25 immediately following 
the Richmond convention. In this letter he referred to the 
percentage of profits that a number of manufacturers were 
allowing on wood and iron working machinery. A great 
many of these manufacturers think that 5 per cent. is enough 
commission, but we know by experience that it takes at least 
12% per cent. to do business. Therefore, the margin of 
profit on this class of goods that many of us handle should 
be increased to 10 or 15 per cent. We can get it if our 
members want it, and will work faithfully with their secre- 
tary and executive officers and reply to correspondence when 
letters on important business matters are sent to them. 

Another subject that we should continue to work on is to 
get manufacturers to give terms of 2 per cent discount in 
10 days—not that we want them to reduce their net prices, 
but to readjust their prices to us so that they can make 
these terms. 

Through association work many manufacturers have 
granted this 2 per cent. and others will if they are ap- 
proached in the right way. We should in all such cases live 
up to our part of such agreements. 

My acquaintance with our membership during the year 
has shown me that some of our members deal only in ma- 
chinery, some only in supplies; the majority, however, deal 
both in machinery and supplies. Some members have inti- 
mated to me that they are not interested in some of the work 
that is being done. I therefore suggest that our members be 
classified accordingly, so that the work of the association can 
be more concentrated to help members accordingly. 

At nearly every convention this subject comes up for dis- 
cussion and a number of resolutions have been passed, which 
necessarily become a part of our policy. Many manufactur- 
ers have written strong letters showing their approval of 
these resolutions, but I doubt whether our members have 
given the attention that your secretary wished to attract in 
his letter to you of June 28, with which he sent you extracts 
of letters of more than a dozen manufacturers who wrote 
him voluntarily expressing their hearty approval of these 
resolutions; in other words, they do not desire, and a great 
many of them have absolutely refused during the last few 
years to sell to catalogue houses. They must sell their goods, 
and if catalogue houses do not give our members serious 
trouble we should be fair to manufacturers who show a fair 
spirit in dealing with us, and we should give them our sub- 
stantial encouragement, especially those manufacturers who 
are members of the American Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association, and where possible change our accounts 
from those manufacturers who are not members of our allied 
association to those who are, and who recognize our policy 
and give us protection. With this idea in view I wrote to all 
members of the American Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association for their catalogues so as to inform myself what 
they manufacture and at the same time I wrote the presi- 
dent and secretary of said association if they had a classified 
list of their members, to which they replied that they did 
not, but heartily approved of the idea and stated that they 
would have such classified list prepared. On March 1 I fin- 
ished making a classified list and sent copies of it to both the 
president and secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association 
and requested that they complete the work and publish the 
list so that our members would know what their members 
could furnish us. This classification that I prepared shows 
over 300 subjects and I am satisfied that I have omitted at 
least one-fourth of the subjects. I did find, however, that 
practically everything in supplies and machinery are manu- 
factured by members of our allied association. I therefore 
make this suggestion—that resolutions be passed at this con- 
vention asking said association to complete this work. 


INSTANCES OF EFFECTIVE WORK. 

I have often been asked to cite cases where association 
work was of. any benefit. One of the most important in- 
stances, I think, has been shown during the past 18 months 
in the protection against decline in prices. This has been 
accomplished very largely by co-operated association work. 
I know of a case where a manufacturer who was not a 
member of any association thought it necessary to reduce his 
prices, but did not recognize the fact that his agents had 
bought his machinery at higher prices, and, therefore, would 
not be able to meet the manufacturer’s competition by a 
reduction in price without losing money. This subject was 
handled through one of the associations, and after having 
the matter properly presented to him the manufacturer re- 
bated this dealer. This particular instance was on machine 
tools. 

Another object lesson shows that manufacturers are in- 
clined to lend their assistance to association work as shown 
by the declaration of principles that was adopted by the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at their méeting in February. Printed copies of this 
have been sent to every one of our members and it is not 
necessary for me to refer further to it. 
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Another illustration of effective association work is 
shown in the case in Memphis and I believe in New Orleans, 
when last fall some dealers demoralized the market on wood 
pulleys. The chairman of your Executive Committee gave 
this matter his immediate attention and I was advised by 
the Ohio Valley Pulley Works on November 25 that he was 
successful in establishing a resale price and getting this 
matter entirely corrected in Memphis. Every jobber in 
Memphis who carrieda stock of pulleys co-operated in the 
establishment of resale prices, and the meeting was very 
harmonious. I have had no further complaints from New 
Orleans or any other part of our section in regard to wood 
pulleys since that time and I believe that conditions are very 
satisfactory in this particular commodity. 


CHANGES IN LIST PRICES. 


Reference to the wood pulley subject reminds me that 
without giving any notice whatever to dealers the Wood Pul- 
ley Association adopted a new list that was effective on De- 
cember 1, 1908. I know that a number of our members have 
during the past two years gone to considerable expense in 
issuing new catalogues and that 25 or 30 of our members 
are now having prepared catalogues that cost quite a good 
deal of money, and I believe that some good work can be 
done by having a resolution passed requesting manufacturers 
when they consider it necessary to make a change in their 
list prices to take this subject up with the Manufacturers’ 
and Conference Committees of the two supply and machin- 
ery dealers’ associations. I believe that often we could 
avoid these arbitrary changes of list prices. 

A list of manufacturers who have adopted resale prices 
was recently sent to every member and every jobber should 
give positive instructions to his sales department to main- 
tain resale prices. Unless this is done we need not blame 
the manufacturers if they would withdraw these resale 
prices. 

One of the warmest fights that have come up during the 
year and especially the latter half of the year has been the 
demoralization of the Leather Belt Association and the ef- 
forts of certain manufacturers to bring about a better con- 
dition of affairs and one that will insure uniform qualities 
of belt as made by all the reputable manufacturers who 
handle their product largely through dealers whereby they 
give assurance to the dealer and to the consumer that belts 
are of certain qualities, and that these qualities are strictly 
maintained. 


Report of President C. F. Aaron, American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 


This, I think, is the eighth year that the Southern Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association have met in con- 
vention and many of the manufacturers here to-day have 
attended all the conventions of their association. At first 
we attended in an unofficial manner, then as honorary mem- 
bers and finally through our action’ were brought into an 
association, and since then have held our own conventions 
co-jointly with theirs. That these meetings have been fruit- 
ful of good to the dealers as well as the manufacturers com- 
prising both bodies, there can be no question. It has brought 
the dealer and manufacturer together on terms of social in- 
timacy—they have been enabled to understand the view- 
points of each other as they never have before. One un- 
failing evidence of this is seen in the few complaints on the 
part of the dealers of any attitude taken by manufacturers 
who are members of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association that is antagonistic to the best 
interests of the dealers. The reasons that brought the sup- 
ply dealers of the South together were practically two: 
Protection against disastrous competition made by dealers 
against others of their class, and equally unfair competition 
made by some manufacturers selling direct to the consumers 
in their territory. - Through the better understanding which 
they have arrived at by close association great savings have 
been effected both to themselves as dealers as well as the 
users whom they supply. The dealers have aimed at pre- 
serving their rights in the sale of supplies to the consumer. 
They have made a great deal of headway in the position they 
have been able to take by associated action. Their attitude 
is one which if worked out to its proper conclusion will pro- 
tect the user and likewise the manufacturer of really meri- 
torious goods. The user is the one who has been protected 
by the organization of the supply men. The moment the 
consumers of goods understand that the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association started for their pro- 
tection they will seek out the membership of that organiza- 
tion to purchase their supplies from, and every dealer will 
seek membership in that body. 

When the manufacturers of the country realize that the 
real object of the supply dealers’ association is the protec- 
tion of the users and that the members of your association 
wish to handle only the best qualities and highest values in 
goods made, and that you want manufacturers who make 
goods to identify themselves with an association of makers 
who have shown their ability to work in harmony with the 
aims of such supply dealers, there will be a very general 
desire.on the part of every large and reputable manufacturer 
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to join the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The Dealers’ Association should stand as a bulwark for 
protection and honesty toward consumers, 

The American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association should stand as a guarantee of fairness toward 
the dealers. 

We have one common end to work for—the establish- 
ment and maintenance of demand with the users for the 
best and most economical] products of our manufacture. To 
accomplish this it is absolutely necessary that those users 
be brought to a realization of what your organization can do 
to protect their interests beyond what the user as an in- 
dividual*can do. 

You can say to every consumer that as a member of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association you 
have been a real factor in their interests because you en- 
abled manufacturers of supplies and machinery to establish 
a roll of honor under which every maker who wished to give 
the user and dealer a square deal could enroll and that you 
have liberally supported such manufacturers and that you 
will continue to do so. 

Let me reiterate that your organization seeks to serve 
the interests of the user. Once the users realize this fact 
you will have no fight with the manufacturers of supplies 
and machinery except to keep them away from you, but 
never from your trade. 

As a means to attain the confidence of the user let me 
recommend that your association in everything they do 
show they really dare to offer protection to the consumer, 
even if a maker or makers in any line have failed to do so. 

You will experience, I am sure, no difficulty in finding 
manufacturers who are already members of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association in al- 
most every line who will stand ready to meet every demand 
for higher quality goods should their products not realize 
the highest attainable at this time. When our executive 
committee met in New York and adopted the resolutions in 
our declaration of principles, it was sounding the tocsin 
calling you, the actual users of supplies and machinery 
among our own members, to lead the way for highest quali- 
ties in every line by demanding of the dealers that serve 
them the best products made by our own members. Every 
day has seen the wisdom and timeliness of this action, Manu- 
facturers in every line and dealers both in and out of the 
association have become aware that the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association is not an echo; 
that it does not merely say “me too” for the purpose of 
enjoying the trade of dealers belonging to the association 
which it has affiliated with, but that it has a policy—a 
definite course mapped out for itself and says in language 
no one can mistake, “ We propose to set an example in the 
uplift of the supply business.” 

We are against unfair competition. We favor quality 
maintenance. We want an honesty resolve policy. We as 
members of the American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association are here to ask at the hand of your asso- 
ciation an indorsement of our declaration of principles. Not 
only this, but a furtherance of our membership in the rela- 
tions with the individual firms who compose your body. 
We want to make possible your purchases in the various 
lines represented in our association from our membership. 

If those you are doing business with are not members 
now, but are eligible to membership, we want them. If 
they cannot subscribe to our declaration of principles we 
don’t want them, because they are against the true spirit 
of association endeavor in its possibilities of uplift for both 
your association and our own, and sometimes narrow views 
are taken by trades associations, but in an association as 
broad as that comprising the many elements of which ours 
is made up the petty distrusts and jealousy of trade associa- 
tions can find no permanent lodgment. I trust the keynote 
of these meetings will be fully accentuated. They are in my 
estimation protection to the user—through the dealer—in 
harmonious accord with manufacturers whose goods and 
policies enable the dealer to make such protection secure. 
The foundation principle involved in the aims of your asso- 
ciation as well as our own is an economical one. It is 
plainly this: Can the dealer serve the consumer as econom- 
ically as the manufacturer who seeks the trade direct? 

If I may be permitted to say so, I think some dealers 
have done more to prove that the manufacturers can, than 
that they cannot. In their mistaken zeal to compete with 
those manufacturers who are selling direct at alleged deal- 
ers’ prices, certain dealers have sold either the very goods or 
others of no greater values at the same prices such manu- 
facturers offered and took small or no profits. Such dealers 
show a lamentable lack of either opportunity to serve the 
best interests of the consumers or the manufacturers of bet- 
ter goods that are sold on a higher plane of business princi- 
ples. For, while they are supplying some possibly low priced, 
cheaply constructed article, or some popularly advertised one 
upon which the maker has to reap of other harvest and re- 
pay his advertising costs, dropped all question of fair pro- 
tection and possibly a lot of the quality that made its first 
reputation with the jobber’s assistance, some maker of goods 
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of real merit in that line is somewhere struggling alone to 
bring before the attention of users a better article on which 
a profit could be made by the dealer and a saving secured 
to the user. 


Users and manufacturers need protection. Your body 
can actually aid in giving it to both classes if you will. 
You ask how. Then I will tell you how it looks possible to 
me. Let your association maintain committees whose duty 
it shall be to investigate actual merits of goods. In the 
interests of your customers and your own members, let 
some of your body who are experts in certain lines work in 
conjunction with the manufacturers in various lines who 
are now members of our association, and in this way learn 
to discriminate against actual and indisputable merits in 
any line which is carried by your membership. How many 
thousand do you think could be saved yearly in your South- 
ern territory alone by such intelligent co-operation—between 
our respective lines—how long do you think it would be be- 
fore buyers would recognize your claim to them—how long 
would manufacturers of goods hesitate to place their prod- 
ucts on a level with those that the investigation proved were 
possessed with the actual merits claimed for them? 

This is the position, gentlemen, that your association is 
in as to the possibilities to do for the users what no other 
organization has done in conjunction with our own. No 
other body unless the United States government could put 
the same penalty on false representation and counterfeiting 
of value that it now does on money. 

You can become a clearing house for the user. When 
you do it will be necessary for that user to buy through you 
as it is now for you to bank with your town institution. 
Convenience and knowledge and accommodation make this 
a necessity to you now and the same principles would op- 
erate in your favor with the user in your community. 


Report of Secretary Alvin M. Smith, Secretary South- 
ern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 


We began our new year with 67 members and during the 
year received and accepted 11 new applications and lost four 
members, showing a total at this time of 74 members, or a 
net gain of seven. The practical results obtained by our as- 
sociation during the past year should be a source of gratifi- 
cation to our members, for when we consider the conditions 
arising from the weakness of the price market and the gen- 
eral stagnation of trade, and find the rank and file of the 
manufacturers protecting us as they have done during this 
period, you are forced not only to admit the value of trade 
organization, but you naturally convey this feeling of yours 
to your neighbors. The recommendations regarding local as- 
sociations which have been reaflirmmed at each convention 
have borne fruit, and we find the jobbers in nearly all of 
our cities working along these lines for our mutual protec- 
tion and placing articles which have heretofore been held at 
no profit on a paying basis, and co-operation on the part of 
the jobbers in Pittsburgh, New York and the other large 
cities has been secured so that the stability of prices is as- 
sured. As will be seen from the list recently sent out to our 
members the manufacturers are gradually recognizing the 
advantages to be derived from placing their goods on a resale 
basis, as very many of them shown on this list were not 
selling their goods in this manner a year ago. It must be 
conceded after the experience we have had with goods sold 
on this plan that it is a logical and businesslike policy, par- 
ticularly where it applies to lines that are made by several 
manufacturers. It also eliminates the temptation to the 
salesman, who too often cuts prices. In securing from the 
manufacturers proper resale prices, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that a price must be based upon the cost of doing 
business, as too often when we are asking for a resale price 
on a commodity some manufacturers seem to think that a 
margin of 5 per cent. is sufficient. We should at all times 
request a proper differential based upon a conservative, bus- 
inesslike plan. 

For several years discussions regarding syndicate buyers 
have come up at our conventions and a wide difference of 
opinion has been shown, and it seems to me that in as much 
as there are only three or four really legitimate syndicate 
buyers, our association should select these few to represent 
them and request them to select a list of their clients from 
the representative concerns in our line. This would elim- 
inate any but strictly jobbing dealers from their list. The 
machinery manufacturers have taken a going interest in our 
association and some of them have adopted satisfactory re- 
sale prices, reserving a fairer margin of profit than we 
have enjoyed heretofore, but in many cases they are appar- 
ently making no effort to have these prices maintained. I 
believe that proper efforts on our part and complete accord 
with their resale policy will bring these manufacturers to a 
realization of the necessity of assisting us in having these 
prices maintained. The steadiness with which manufaetur- 
ers in the National Machine Tool Builders’. Association have 
maintained their prices during the depressed period shows 
that the above can be brought about without any serious ef- 
fort on the part of the manufacturers of other lines of ma- 
chinery. We should discourage manufacturers from classi- 
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fying as large dealers that class of consumers who maintain 

commissaries and have storerooms and from giving that 

class of consumer the extreme dealers’ price, which in many 

cases is done. 

Practical Plans for Putting Into Operation a Proper 
Resale Policy. 

This subject was handled for the Dealers’ Association 
by E. F. Hartfelder of the Hartfelder-Garbutt Company. 
Savannah, Ga., and for the manufacturers by Willard 
Parker of the Pennsylvania Steel Shafting Company, 
Spring City, Pa. 

MR. HARTFELDER. 

We all know that resale price has been tried by several 
of our best manufacturers, and in most instances it is en- 
forced to-day by those who tried it originally. A few, I 
believe, have gone back to the old policy to sell where and 
to whom you can regardless of the legitimate dealer. We, 
of course, concede the manufacturer the right to sell whom 
and when he pleases, but when he adopts this policy he must 
necessarily expect little patronage from the _ legitimate 
dealer. 

We, as dealers, are entitled to a fair compensation for 
the efforts extended and for the money invested. I am will- 
ing to see the manufacturer assume and take the original 
place in our community, for it is necessary to manufacture 
an article before it can be sold. I also realize that it is a 
very easy matter to make most any item, but it is a very 
difficult matter at times to sell it; therefore, I believe it re- 
quires quite as much gray matter to sell an article, especial- 
ly a poor article, as it does to make it. But who of us wani 
to sell a poor article? It never satisfies a customer, nor are 
you satisfied yourself; therefore I believe we should assist 
the manufacturer who makes a good, honest aarticle, asks a 
reasonable price for his efforts and protects the jobber. 

The policy of resale is being adopted from the fact 
that many of the best machinery manufacturers of this 
country are putting a resale price upon their machinery, 
and adhering to it strictly, and as yet I have to hear of one 
single complaint where these resale prices have not been up- 
held. If the machinery manufacturers have succeeded in 
putting in a resale price on their machinery, why can’t it 
be carried further and put on many of the commodities 
which we sell, or rather, we will say, the staples? Of course 
it cannot be placed upon specialties, for every manufacturer 
will want to have the jobber get what price he can to place 
his article on the market, but after that it really depends 
upon ourselves as sellers. If we are not honest with each 
other, we certainly cannot expect the manufacturer to be 
honest with us. If we try to fool him he is certainly going 
to adopt-the same policy with us, so it depends very largely 
upon the dealers themselves, especially so where there are 
competitors in the same city, or nearby cities, where the 
comptition is keen. If they have their associations, they 
can make their own resale prices, and the manufacturer that 
refuses to adhere to their resale prices can be very readily 
taught a lesson that will be a lasting one. However, we 
have no fight with the manufacturers. I believe that most 
of them are honest. If we will be honest with them, they 
will be honest with us. It seems that a resale price, so far 
as we are concerned as dealers, will be extremely good pol- 
icy for us to adopt, provided, of course, that this resale price 
clears enough margin, for then we can do business with 
much more comfort than we are now doing it, realizing if we 
sell $100,000 per annum we will have $20,000 or $25,000 
profit. We then have but to trim our sales so far as our 
expenses are concerned in comparison with what we sell. 
This will not discount the ability of salesmen; it will rather 
enhance their ability, for they will understand that they 
have the same price as their competitor, and to secure the 
order will depend upon some special effort in the direction of 
salesmanship. 

Resale now seems to be policy, but what we want to do 
in the evolution of business is to make it a principle. Men 
often differ in opinion, but honest men never differ in 
principle. Let us look into these resale prices and 
see if it is a policy. Take wood pulleys as a start and 
write to the various manufacturers of wood pulleys for 
prices. What will your answers be? Every one quoting the 
same price. Take machine bolts, nuts, and ask 10 men for 
prices. I will wager that your prices from the 10 manufac- 
turers will not vary % of 1 per cent. Possibly one will have 
a little advantage over the other in freight, but the factory 
price will be absolutely the same. The manufacturers of 
steel and wood pulleys also put a reasonable price upon their 
products and I am informed that if this is violated they 
have penalties to inflict. 


MR. PARKER, 


If, as in Pollock’s “ Course of Time,” a stranger from 
another world were to come upon the scene, and, on hear- 
ing of this topic, could be made to comprehend that the sub- 
ject was one of the most important and serious that can 
come before a commercial body to-day his first remark 
would be: 
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“Ah, yes, the dealer who buys goods adds exorbitant 
profits to their cost price, thus wronging the consumer and 
discrediting the maker.” 

“No,” you would reply, “on the contrary, the dealer does 
not make enough profit on the resale of the goods, and it 
is, therefore, necessary for the manufacturer to devise some 
plan for coercing him into increasing his profits.” 

“Ah!” would reply the Martian, or Neptunian, or deni- 
zen of the Milky Way, “ your Mundane dealers are then so 
generous that coercion must be used to compel them to gain 
on their sales a sufficient profit to enable them to live. Do 
they not then desire to live, or are their hearts so filled to 
overflowing with love and liberality that they wish to donate 
all their profits to the consumer, and must,. therefore, be 
withheld by force from the sacrifice?” 

What reply would or could a member of either of these 
associations make to such a conundrum? And what raisou 
d'etre can possibly be given to an innocent and disinterested 
inquirer for the extraordinary conditions which, in this re- 
gard, confront, not only us, but the entire American body 
commercial ? 

The mission of civilization is to make men good, and, 
therefore, happy. Civilized communities attack this enor- 
mous problem from two different directions: 

First : Society educates its members to know and love the 
right. 

Second: Society coerces its members by preventive and 
punitive statutes when they try to go wrong. 

Of these two means the former is vastly the more im- 
portant, though the latter cannot be despised. 

The question of resale prices must also be approached 
from both of these standpoints, and I know that you will 
pardon me, if, in the limited time allowable for this paper, 
I lay greater stress upon the necessity of education than 
upon the possibility of coercion. 

Our fathers and grandfathers, whether makers or deal- 
ers, were able to sell their goods at a profit, and to hold 
them till they could sell them at a profit, without the neces- 
sity of having their hands held up by the Aaron of “ gen- 
tlemen’s agreements” on the one side, or the Hur of re- 
sale rebates on the other; but it would verily appear that 
we, their degenerate successors, have been so thoroughly edu- 
cated in the school of commercial combination that our poor 
vertebral columns—paralyzed from long disuse—weakly col- 
lapse at the first breath of competition, and prices tumble 
in a heap before the basilisk eye of the dreaded and men- 
dacious purchasing agent. 

Salesmanship—good salesmanship—has practically per- 
ished from the face of the earth. The average salesman is 
schooled in prices only. So far as qualities are concerned 
to him “pigs is pigs,” and he knows not the difference 
betwixt a guinea pig and a shoat. - 

Particularly is this the case with the salesmen sent out 
by dealers. True it is that the great variety of articles 
handled may sometimes offer partial excuse for this in- 
ability on the part of the salesman to talk anything but 
price, yet this excuse is but partial at best, and I should in 
all seriousness declare that the first condition precedent to 
the maintenance of proper resale prices is the education of 
the dealers and their salesmen concerning the merits of the 
goods they handle. 

The manner and extent of this education must obviously 
be left to each individual case, but I would suggest that 
there is no more paying investment than frequent visits, by 
dealers and their salesmen, to the factories which produce 
the goods handled. In every case where such visits are paid 
and the visitors given opportunity to acquire full informa- 
tion regarding qualities and processes of manufacture, the 
entente cordiale between the sources of supply and distribu- 
tion is improved, and better results, both as to volume of 
business and prices obtained, are sure to follow. 

No salesman, for either maker or dealer, is fitted to 
sell, or “talk” a line of goods, until he has seen those goods 
manufactured, and I, therefore, submit that salesmanship, 
rendered intelligent by education, is the first prime factor 
in the problem at hand. 

The next important element is the spirit of co-operation 
—not merely gentlemen’s agreement, but esprit de corps, in 
the broadest sense. By esprit de corps I mean the spirit 
which animated the “ Three Musketeers” and their Gascon 
colleague, when their sword blades flashed the motto, “ One 
for all and all for one,” and their united efforts moved a 
nation. 


I am well aware of the scant sympathy which exists in 
these associations for trade unionism, and I am certainly 
not going to discuss trade unionsim pro or con, but I want 
to say to you that we, as manufacturers and dealers, can 
take off our hats and learn a great lesson from the work- 
ingman on this subject. We employers of labor sometimes 
wonder why the mdividual workman will remain idle rather 
than accept an insufficient wage. I will tell you why. He 
is educated from boyhood in the esprit de corps—that loyalty 
to his fellows which teaches him that it is his duty to suffer 
idleness, hardship and starvation itself before he will, by 
breaking the price of his own individual labor, injure the 
labor market for all his fellows. Though he be but one of 
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millions, he feels that his first duty is to the cause of labor, 
and his second to himself. 

Does this spirit pervade manufacturing or commercial 
circles? Does the average manufacturer or dealer think 
first of the influence of his acts upon his fellows, and second 
of their effect upon his own pocket? The question answers 
itself, and it is my’ belief that when we have reared and edu- 
cated a race of business men who shall be broad enough 
and wise enough to know that they canot cheapen them- 
selves without wronging their neighbors, and cannot wrong 
their neighbors without injuring themselves, then, and not 
till then, will resale agreements be possible of universal en- 
forcement, and, because possible, unnecessary. 

While this process of evolution and education is going 
on, a great variety of plans for prevention and punishment 
must and should be tried. The vast mass of correspondence 
received from members on this subject shows that effort 
after effort has been, and is being, made in this direction, 
sometimes with fair success on special goods, but rarely 
found applicable to general lines, so that, after all, the 
situation reminds one of the old story of frosty windows on 
a winter morning. As fast as the snow could be scraped 
from one pane, another was covered, and the only solution 
of the problem was to kindle a fire! Keep on scraping, as 
you must and will—it will all help in the end—but don’t 
forget to keep up the fire—the campaign of education, with- 
out which you will only freeze your fingers, and the windows 
remain as dark as ever. 

Co-operation, then—generous-minded, live-and-let-live co- 
operation, of the one-for-all-and-all-for-one type—is the sec- 
ond condition precedent to the maintenance of proper re- 
sale prices. 

As previously stated, many attempts have been made by 
our members to establish and maintain resale prices. In 
some instances fair success has attended these efforts, but in 
many instances lamentable failure, and it is a regrettable, 
but uncontrovertible fact, that some of the houses who had 
been the most active pioneers in this direction have given up 
their efforts in disgust. Failure, when it occurred, was, of 
course, due to the unwillingness of the dealers—some of them 
—to maintain the price, and the inability of the manufac- 
turers to persuade or coerce them. 

In some instances it appears that when, on this account, 
the manufacturer has refused to sell to the dealer, Mr. Dealer 
has quietly written to Europe or to Canada and bought there 
the same American goods at prices lower than the manufac- 
turer's best home quotations! 

This brings me to a most frequently encountered obstacle 
to the maintenance of a resale price—namely, the pernicious, 
nay treasonable—practice of selling goods at specially low 
prices “ for export.” 

The manufacturer who will charge an American, because 
he is an American, more money for goods than he will sell 
them for to a foreigner, because he is a foreigner, is not only 
shortsighted, but he is guilty of commercial treason to his 
country. If patriotism means anything, it means something 
besides gunpowder. ‘“ Peace hath her victories more _ re- 
nowned than war.” America’s army of destruction has done, 
happily, but a few months’ work in over 40 years, and may 
it be 40 more ere it fires another hostile shot at a fellow man. 
But America’s Army of Production must toil night and day 
continually, or the people starve! Which, therefore, I ask, 
is the more important to our country’s welfare, and which 
has the greater need of that inspiration bred of the highest 
and purest patriotism? 

And yet every day we see our captains of industry, and 
those who should be our color bearers of patriotic enterprise 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy by selling American 
raw material and American manufactured goods cheaper to 
the foreigner, because he is a foreigner, than to the American 
because he is an American. 

I ask you, therefore, my fellow manufacturers, how can 
you possibly expect your dealers to be loyal to you, and to 
your goods, and to your prices, if you yourselves are guilty 
of rank disloyalty to your every American customer? 

Whether considered from the standpoint of ethics or of 
expediency, this “ cut-price-for-export "’ proposition is abso- 
lutely indefensible. It comes home to’ roost in the dooryard 
of the manufacturer who is trying to sustain his home mar- 
ket, creates antagonism between the manufacturer and his 
domestic customers, and leaves the proverbial “ dark-brown 
taste” in the mouth of every home buyer, when he feels that 
he is paying more money for goods than he would have to 
pay if he were fortunate enough to be a Zulu or a Pat- 
agonian ! 

Morally, this custom strikes at the very root of commer- 
cial honesty, and all experience has demonstrated that upon 
commercial honesty depends absolutely the possibility of 
maintaining resale prices. Dealer must. be honest with 
dealer. Maker and dealer must be honest with each other. 
Maker must be honest with maker, and, above all, maker 
ard dealer alike must be honest and loyal to their common 
country and their flag. 

IT submit, in conclusion, therefore, that the three condi- 
tions precedent to the maintenance of resale prices are: 
Education, co-operation and honesty—and the greatest of 
these is honesty. 
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Co-operation of Manufacturers Outside of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 


BY F. A. HALL, YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

No manufacturer will assume the higher cost of a di- 
rect selling organization if the dealer is effectively serving 
his customers by furnishing the best article for the purpose 
at the lowest possible cost. No manufacturer producing 
goods of higher quality in large enough volume to secure the 
lowest costs need fear the competition of outside manufac- 
turers. Selling direct, as long as the dealer does his duty 
by furnishing all those goods which carry a reliable guaran- 
tee of quality comparable with the price, the manufacturer 
and dealer alike get their living by serving the public needs. 
He who serves most effectually thereby earns the largest 
profit. The public interest demands that good service be re- 
warded by a profit large enough to insure the continuance 
of good service and large enough to insure growth of facil- 
ities to meet future needs. 

We are not here concerned with the construction of 
heavy machinery and engineering products which must be 
made to order to fit each individual case, but with the dupli- 
cation and sale in large quantities of innumerable varieties 
of standard product which are generally sold in small lots. 
Economy of manufacture requires the concentration of pro- 
duction in large volume. Economy of distribution requires 
the carrying of stocks of goods at convenient points to meet 
local demands. It is not possible to serve the public needs 
more economically in any other way than by the co-opera- 
tion of manufacturers producing in large volume and of deal- 
ers carrying stocks large enough to meet the needs of their 
localities. The day of the small manufacturer is past. He 
is limited to meeting local needs and making to order to suit 
special requirements. As soon as he is able to manufacture 
a standard article in economically large quantities he re- 
quires the assistance of the dealer or else he must maintain 
an expensive selling organization. He cannot do a perma- 
nent business and sell part of his product below his cost of 
distribution. He must either protect the dealer or let his 
selling organization stand on its own feet and carry its own 
expense of distribution in going direct to the consumer. The 
dealer cannot afford to waste his time and capital in han- 
dling any product which can be sold at less cost directly to 
the user. By a process of natural selection the products 
handled by supply and machinery dealers are those which 
the manufacturer can sell through the dealer at the lowest 
cost, giving the consumer the greatest value for the least 
money. The manufacturers of these products cannot do 
otherwise than co-operate with the dealer so long as the 
dealer continues to do this work of distribution economically 
and effectively. 

Manufacturers of products not generally handled by sup- 
ply and machinery dealers must prove the value of their 
product to the consumer and prove that it can be econom- 
ically handled by the dealer before the co-operation of the 
dealer can be secured. So long as the dealer confines him- 
self to those lines which the dealer can distribute to the 
consumer with greater economy than can be otherwise ob- 
tained, he need not fear permanent competition at lower 
prices from any manufacturer who sells direct. 

The consumer must have the greatest value for his 
money. The manufacturer of these lines cannot undersell 
the dealer by selling direct, except by sacrifice of quality and 
value. 

The dealer can and will held his trade by giving the best 
service to the consumer. The dealer can give the best value 
for the money and as long as the dealer works for the true 
interest of his consumer by furnishing products of the high- 
est quality the high-grade manufacturer must in his own 
interest co-operate with the dealer and stick to him like a 
brother. 


Co-operation of Dealers Outside of the Dealers?® 
Association, 
J, A. REICHMAN, REICHMAN-CROSBY COMPANY, MEMPHIS, 
TENN, 


The subject which has been assigned me does not afford 
much material with which to prepare a paper, as the question 
of interesting the remaining 30 of the 100 eligible dealers in 
our territory is one which will have to be worked out as 
each individual case demands, and by calling attention to 
what the organization has accomplished and the benefits to 
be derived in a general way. 

The manufacturers can do a great deal toward increasing 
our membership by expressing a desire to the dealers mar- 
keting their products for them to join the organization; so 
that what constitutes a legitimate supply and machinery 
dealer can be better defined as our requirements wil] insure 
that nothing but legitimate supply and machinery dealers 
become members, and should bear the same relation to the 
American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association 
that the hardware jobber does to the hardware manufacturer. 

The dealers’ association should stand responsible to the 
manufacturers’ association for the maintenance of a resale 
price by its members, which is a good reason why the manu- 
facturers who have established resale prices should prevail 
on outside dealers to join. 
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Our own members should not depend on the efforts of 
their officers to increase our membership, but should use 
their individual efforts. 

The cost of being a member of the Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, as based on yearly sales, is 
so small that it cannot be taken into serious consideration, 
although many of those who have not joined consider this 
first, and won't join, as they cannot be shown where we will 
give them back the same amount or more each year; but 
these concerns should be made to feel that the expense of 
being a member and attending the meetings should be reck- 
oned on the same basis as insurance; as the methods of mar- 
keting goods and conducting a business are at all times un- 
dergoing changes, and they should devote a little of their 
time and money toward safeguarding their interests, just 
the same as they would to protect themselves against loss 
by fire. 

The plan of protecting the dealer through resale prices 
is one that is fair and just to all coneerned; and no dealer 
could honestly object to any sensible plan to increase his 
profits and, if maintained on one item, even of small im- 
portance, it would more than repay the cost of being a 
member. 

I am not foolish enough to think that all of our members 
will maintain every resale price that is established, or that 
all manufacturers will carry out their promises; but I be- 
lieve that by persistently plugging on this one thing, in a few 
years manufacturers and dealers will come around to this 
way of thinking, and a resale price will be adopted and main- 
tained on all staple lines. 

The thing that has made this possible, and will be re- 
sponsible for its general adoption, is the efforts of these or- 
ganizations, who have spent time and money to derive a plan 
which would be fair and just to all concerned, and which 
should be supported by all manufacturers and dealers. 
How Can Traveling Salesmen Be Boosters for Asso- 

clation Work ? 
BY GEORGE W. TAITE, SAWYER BELTING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO. 

Factory and office employees, while they are absolutely 
necessary to the conduct of our business, have very little to 
do with increasing the output of our factories—upon this 
very essential factor we must look to the sales force. 

In this, the most important department of our varied 
businesses, consisting of the sales manager, his assistants 
and the traveling salesmen, we find men of exceptional char- 
acter and caliber upon whom we rely to represent us among 
our trade. Men who, had they chosen other walks in life, 
would possibly have met with greater success than has at- 
tended their efforts as salesmen; men who have grown gray 
in our service, and those with more brains and less hair than 
in any other recognized profession. 

Profession, you ask? Yes, for we make no mistake when 
we recognize thé salesmen of to-day as in that class—he, by 
reason of the position he holds with his house, his knowledge 
of human nature, personality and tact, is peculiarly adapted 
to bring to the attention of those with whom he comes in 
contact the advantage to be gained by affiliation with trade 
association bodies, and it would indeed be a simple matter 
for him in discussing business matters to interject his opin- 
ions on this subject. 

The principal question, however, should be not so much 
“How can traveling salesmen be boosters for association 
work” as “ How can we show our travelers where they are 
to be gainers by boosting for the associatior? ” 

Taking, then, as a first principle that we need the co- 
operation of all reputable dealers in carrying out the aims 
of our association we must, as a primary move, show our 
travelers how they are going to be benefited in the end by 
this co-operation, when, if this can be accomplished and the 
salesman enthuses over the prospect of ultimate personal ad- 
vantage, our case is won, as it is as easy for an accomplished 
salesman to sell “ blue sky ” as good more material. 

The salesman having been shown to be a natura! booster 
when interested, it now remains for us to consider his oppor- 
tunity for meeting the proper parties with whom the advan- 
tages to be gained should be taken up. 

The buyer to-day is close in the councils of his firm or 
corporation, and very frequently one of the firm himself. 

Why should there not, therefore, spring up a close bond 
of friendship between the salesman and the buyer, based on 
mutual interests—mutual in the sense of handling the same 
commodity as buyer and seller or as manufacturer and dealer 
—here should our preliminary work be done, as the buyer 
is quick to see any advantage offered, and, being in all cases 
close to “the powers that be,’ would naturally bring them 
to the attention of his associates, or principals, as the case 
might be. 

Now what have we as manufacturers to offer our sales- 
man as an inducement to boost for our association, and what 
argument can we put into his mouth that will gain the at- 
tention of the jobber? We find that confidence must enter 
largely into the proposition. The buyer must have confi- 
dence in the manufacturer, his policy, and his goods, and, 
taking nine cases out of ten, the salesman is practically 
looked upon by the buyer as the firm or corporation with 
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whom he is dealing. The salesman should, therefore, first of 
all himself have confidence in his house, his goods, as well as 
himself, this latter being an absolute essential to success, as 
he cannot hope for this by any half-hearted methods. He 
should be honest with his customers, sincere in his state- 
ments. and insistent on recognition of the merits of the goods 
he has to offer; he must remember at all times that he is 
the actual representative of his house and should conduct 
himself with dignity and a due regard for his position. 

Let us then consider a suppostitious case—that you as a 
manufacturer wished to enlist the co-operation of John 
Smith, who is known among the trade as one who buys ac- 
cording to his needs and in large lots, upon which he gen- 
erally gets inside prices, consequently has goods offered to 
him without standard brands or trademarks, which upon pur- 
chase he has sometimes found to not come up to standard, 
and being bought on price has practically no recourse from 
the manufacturer. 

Now let us endeavor after gaining his confidence to show 
John Smith through our traveler who visits him the fallacy 
of such a “ penny wise pound foolish” policy; that he is not 
doing himself or his trade justice in dealing with irrespon- 
sible manufacturers, who would make the same prices to a 
consumer as to him as a dealer. 

Impress upon him the fact that reputable manufacturers 
are not in sympathy with such methods of distribution, and 
suggest that it would be to his interest to investigate the 
policy of promotion instituted by the American Supply «& 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, whereby standard 
goods would be known by trademarks, brands or other easily 
recognized means. 

Insist upon his recognizing the fact that only by such a 
plan can proper resale prices be established and maintained, 
that this is one of the principal objects of this association, 
and that if we can secure his co-operation he will be the 
gainer by reason of increased volume of business 9n standard 
goods, as if a proper resale system’ be inaugurated and car- 
ried out there will be no advantage to the consumer in en- 
deavoring to purchase direct from the manufacturer, conse- 
quently goods cannot help but move faster for him as a dis- 
tributor and to his ultimate profit. 

The Duty of the Jobber to Give Effective Represen- 
tation to the Manufacturer.’ 


BY W. H, BANKS, BANKS SUPPLY HOUSE, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


It seems to me, if the jobber is to give effective repre- 
sentation to the manufacturer, his first duty is to effectively 
represent himself, and I will, therefore, discuss the subject 
under two heads. 

FIRST: THE DUTY OF THE JOBBER TO HIMSELF. 

To effectively represent himself he should first deter- 
mine what he shall carry in his stock, and this can only 
be arrived at after carefully considering the wants of the 
territory which he expects to cover. After this has been 
decided on, then only goods of the first class should be pur- 
chased. His one aim should be that his house be known 
for the quality of material shipped. From whom should he 
buy? Only from the manufacturer who considers quality 
first and price afterward—one who has such faith in his 


‘product that he stamps his name on it, or some other device, 


denoting he stands behind it and it is, therefore, an evidence 
of quality. Next call his salesmen together and impress 
upon them the necessity of always being truthful with a 
customer. Don’t tell them the article he is trying to sell 
them is better .than it is; don’t overrate it; don’t tell them 
he has something in stock he has not; don’t make a promise 
he possibly can’t fulfill. In the store room insist on goods 
being shipped the same day the order is received, if it is at 
all possible to do so. Insist on everything being double 
checked that goes out, that the minimum of errors may oc- 
cur, and don’t allow substitutions. In the office insist on 
every caller being treated courteotisly—if a buyer, whether 
his purchase is $1 or $5000; if a salesman, that he may 
leave feeling that he has had consideration if nothing else, 
the jobber remembering that he also has representatives on 
the road. Above all, give the mail order the same standing 
it would receive had it been given on the personal solicita- 
tion of the sales manager, and, if anything, at a shade bet- 
ter price. 

Following these rules, while his progress may be slow, 
it will be sure, and he will find he has effectively represent- 
ed himself. 

SECOND: THE DUTY OF THE JOBBER TO MANUFACTURER HE 
REPRESENTS. 


One of the important matters which a jobber should 
determine is whether or not he should handle particular 


brands of standard goods, or whether he should buy on the . 


market. Shall belting be to him just belting, roofing only 
roofing, and valves something to ship out as a customer may 
want them, or shall he identify himself with a belting, a 
roofing and a valve? I think there is no question among 
jobbers of to-day that the latter course is the correct one. 
Having determined on this, he should study the ideas of 
his prospective customers, ascertain if possible what goods 
of quality they are or have been using, determine for him- 
self if the quality is; in his opinion, what it should be, and 
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if the conclusion is favorable try to get an agency agree- 
ment with that manufacturer. This looks easy, but the 
jobber will not find it so. If he has in his territory a com- 
petitor whose house is known as a quality house, who is 
known to be fair and square in his dealings with the cus- 
tomer as well as the manufacturer, he will probably find 
his application is made too late, or if not too late is held 
under advisement until his quality has been inquired into, as 
the manufacturer who makes high class goods first and sets 
the price afterward is very prone to apply the same rule in 
making his agents. 

Having made satisfactory arrangements and entered into 
an agency agreement, the next thing the jobber should do is 
to have his entire sales department thoroughly familiarize 
themselves with the goods he is to handle. He should by all 
means either go himself or send one of his best men to the 
factory to go through it in detail, see just what goes into 
the article, what care is exercised in making it, and in all 
respects post himself as fully as is possible in the short time 
he can usually spare for this purpose. Almost without ex- 
ception, manufacturers are only too glad to afford this op 
portunity and to offer every facility for a thorough knowl- 
edge of their product. He should satisfy himself that the 
article he is about to offer his trade is the highest grade of 
its class. With that knowledge he has confidence in pre- 
senting it to his customer and will feel assured that his rep- 
resentations are justified. He can, therefore, put more en- 
thusiasm in his efforts, his confidence is increased and there- 
by gives more “ effective representation.” If he has ample 
capital, unless very close to his base of supplies, he should 
carry a complete stock, thus providing himself for the re- 
quirements of the territory he will cover. Next he should 
give careful study to the best way to create a demand. I 
believe the old saying that “constant dropping will. wear 
the hardest stone” applies here to the full extent. He 
should persistently advertise both through the papers and 
through the mail. Let every letter, every invoice, every 
statement and every shipment carry with it some informa- 
tion. In addition to which, his salesmen should be keyed 
up to push—push—push—and directly all will begin to pull. 
In other words, impress on every one in the sales depart- 
ment that he is there to sell the goods instead of to solicit 
orders, but also impress on him he should sell the goods 
for exactly what they are, Never under any circumstances 
claim more for them than the service they will give. It is 
much better to stop a little short of what they will do. A 
satisfied customer is a jobber’s best asset; a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer loses confidence and confidence once lost is hard to 
regain. say 

The jobber should keep thoroughly posted on the needs 
of his territory. In this his best aid is his salesmen. He 
should require a daily report—short, but to the point—from 
each of them. On any question that is of interest to his 
agency, he should at once take it up with the manufacturer, 
unless he feels absolutely sure he can handle it intelligently 
himself. Very often, the principal, from his wide experience, 
can and wil! make suggestions that he had not thought of. 

Exercising all the care that is possible, complaints from 
customers will arise. Sometimes it is due to a defect in 
the article that the factory inspection, no matter how care- 
ful that may be, fails to detect. Sometimes it is due to a 
misapprehension of the use to which the article is to be put, 
and it fails because it was not intended to do that which 
has been demanded of it. Sometimes the customer finds 
after it is received he has made an error in his order, or, 
as is often the case, can get along without it. In either 
case, the usual report is: “It has failed,” or “ not as rep- 
resented.” The jobber should have his salesmen instructed 
that they have no authority to have goods returned unless 
the fault lies beyond a reasonable doubt with the article it- 
self, or is the fault of his house. This will eliminate that 
easiest of all solutions, “send it back,” which has been a 
costly one to jobber and manufacturer. If there is a doubt, 
the salesman should get full particulars and all the circum- 
stances bearing on the case, and report them fully. If the 
complaint is by mail, have the salesman investigate as 
quickly as possible and report. Then if the jobber cannot 
himself decide in a way that is fair to all concerned, he 
should take it up with his principals. The jobber leans nat- 
urally toward his customer, but he should remember that 
there are two sides to every question and he is to a great 
extent an arbitrator in such cases. The honest manufac- 
turer to-day almost invariably gives the benefit of the doubt 
to his customer, and where he does decide against him it is 
generally a most flagrant case. The jobber should, there- 
fore, not give credit unless credit is due. This may lose him 
some business for a while, but in the end his reputation for 
giving a “‘ square deal” will more than offset this. 


Compensation on a Profit Basis, 
EXTEMPORANEOUS ADDRESS BY C. V. KELLOGG, KELLOGG-M’KAY 
COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


To-day the salesman is 90 per cent. buyer for his cus- 
tomer, and it is up to us to educate him and to take him into 
our confidence, so that we may show him that it is to his 
interest to promote co-operation. To-day the salesman too 
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often figures, as we ourselves figure, that the cost of distribut- 
ing and marketing goods is slight. Too often he figures the 
traveling expense or the expense which he himself bears as the 
only expense in the distribution of goods. Sometimes he will 
include his salary and figure that in, but he does not realize 
that that is only a part of the expense of doing business. 
He has been taught all along that the main object of his suc- 
cess, the main future for him, is to create within himself a 
trade; building up of a class of customers who will enable 
him to enlarge his volume of business. Why? Because we 
ourselyes are continually dinging in his ear that it is orders 
that we want; that it is volume of business that we need, 
and too often fix his salary upon the volume of business 
which he turns in during the year, and in many cases we 
give him a per cent. on the business above a fixed amount. 

The difficulty is not with him. It is with us, and I am 
speaking both from the manufacturer’s and the jobber’s 
standpoint. As manufacturers who deal direct through the 
dealer, we very often adopt a policy which I have heard crit- 
icised here to-day, and that is trying to do this business on 
volume. Making our prices on a volume basis and forget- 
ting that the only means of success at the present time under 
co-operation is inequality to all. If we distribute our goods 
through the dealer we must place him in such position that 
he is able, within his own bailiwick, to market the goods 
upon the same basis as his competitor. 

Take your salesmen into your confidence. If, after at- 
tending these gatherings and attempting to educate our- 
selves, we should go back to our places of business and take 
our salesmen in and discuss these problems we would take 
a step in the right direction. We even go so far as to discuss 
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The Horsley Pressed Steel Boiler Nozzle. 


Designers of boilers made to withstand high steam 
pressures have devoted much thought and effort toward 
eliminating the use of cast iron. As a result of the work 
in this direction makers of boiler accessories have in- 
vented pressed steel manhole plates, pressed steel yokes 
and pressed steel lugs, and there only remained in cast 
metal construction the steam nozzle, which hitherto has 
been made in both cast iron and cast steel. The Scully 
Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, Ill., with Eastern offices 
at 2 Rector street, New York, has just brought out a 
steam outlet or nozzle, as it is commonly called, of pressed 
steel, which has given highly satisfactory results, accord- 
ing to tests which have been made. It is called the Hors- 
ley pressed steel boiler nozzle and is herewith shown in 
perspective and in section. 

It was at first thought somewhat difficult to produce a 
nozzle other than of cast meta! which could withstand all 
the strains due to contraction and expansion of the steam 
lines and the continuous vibrations to which the nozzle 
is subjected. The first substitute for the cast iron nozzle 
was the drop forged steel flange, threaded inside for pipe, 
and these have in some types of boilers been found satis- 
factory, but in larger sizes some complaint is made that 
the riveting of the nozzle to the boiler strains the thread 
out of shape, making it impossible to connect the steam 
pipe with a tight joint. 

Experiments were made by the Scully Steel & Iron 





The Horsley Pressed Steel Boiler Nozzle. 


quantity, quality and everything but the chief key to the 
whole situation, and that is price and how to get it. Let 
us take our salesmen into our own gatherings in a body, or 
go still further and take the salesmen from all of your com- 
petitors in a body and show them that their future, that 
their success, depends upon the profits they get and the prices 
they get rather than volume of business. 

Some of us, and especially in the city of Chicago, have 
handled pipe out of stock at the exact carload price, and 
often have cut the five and two in the middle. But now 
things are changed because one of the largest distributors 
of pipe from the jobber’s standpoint has been educated to 
such a point that he has changed his entire policy of doing 
business. He now compensates the superintendents of his 
branches and his distributors upon a percentage of profit 
basis rather than upon a percentage of volume. 


—_——_—_. ge ———____— 

The U. of W. Summer School for Artisans.—The 
ninth session of the summer school for artisans of the 
University of Wisconsin begins June 28, continuing for 
six weeks. Courses are offered in steam and gas engines, 
electricity, machine design, mechanical drawing and al- 
lied subjects. There are no entrance requirements, the 
purpose of this school being to offer practical instruc- 
tion by lectures and laboratory practice to young men in 
the trades. Certain advanced engineering courses are 
offered for those having the requisite preparation. A 
new feature of the coming session will be courses in 
public utilities, testing and accounting. Information may 
be obtained from P. E. Turneaure, Dean, College of En- 
gineering, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

——____.66o-———— 

The number of idle freight cars in the United States 
and Canada on April 28 was reported to be 281,831, as 
compared with 296,320 on April 14. 


A Pottstown, Pa., dispatch reports an advance made 
by the Lessig Iron Company in the wages of puddlers 
from $3 to $8.75 a ton, effective June 1. 


Company with cast steel nozzles, but accidents were re- 
ported because of flaws which were not detected until 
the boilers on which they were used were put in use. 
Next a pressed steel flange was brought out by the com- 
pany in which were inserted stub bolts and the flanges 
were faced on top for a companion flange. The objection 
to this nozzle was that the bolts became rusty if left in 
the weather without oiling and they were easily bent or 
broken off, and it was found difficult to remove the nut 
without stripping the threads or twisting off the stubs 
when it became necessary to put on a gasket. 

William Horsley, who has been devoting his attention 
to these experiments, ‘finally accomplished the invention 
of what the company considers a perfect steam outlet in 
the pressed steel nozzle it is now marketing. This nozzle 
is made by pressing the body out of %-in. flange steel and 
the upper flange of the same material 1 in. thick. The 
top flange is bored and the outside of the body is turned, 
after which the flange is heated and shrunk on. Next 
the neck of the lower body is hammered over to an angle 
of 45 degrees and the flange is faced off. The thinnest 
part of the neck after the facing operation is 5-16 in., and 
the nozzle has been tested up to 1500 Ib. per square inch 
hydraulic pressure without a sign of a strain or leak. 
The nozzle can be riveted on a hydraulic or power riveter 
and calked on the outside edge. 

Advantages claimed for the nozzle are that the rivet 
holes can be punched instead of drilled; the same di- 
ameter and lengths of rivets adaptable for use in boiler 
shells can be utilized to attach the nozzle, and the neces- 
sity for inside calking is obviated. 


——_+-+o—___—_ 


The entire eight sheet mills in the new plant of the 
La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, are now in 
full operation; also two jobbing mills. One of the com- 
pany’s two blast furnaces is also in operation. 
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Tariff Revision in the Senate. 


The Finance Committee Prepares a Statement 
of Cuts in Metal Rates. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1909.—With a view to 
demonstrating the character and extent of the reductions 
made in the tariff bill by the Finance Committee, Chair- 
man Aldrich has caused to be prepared a table showing 
the decreased rates in detail and the equivalent percen- 
tage reduction calculated on the basis of the Dingley act. 
Because of the many cuts made therein, the metal sched- 
ule forms the most interesting feature of this exhibit. 


But One Item Placed on the Free List, 


The transfer to the free list of basic slag, which under 
the Dingley act pays $1 per ton, shows a reduction of 100 
per cent., but this is the only item of the Senate bill 
similarly treated. The next heaviest reductions are made 
in bands or strips of steel suitable for making band saws 
specifically enumerated in the Dingley act, but included 
in the general category of band steel in paragraph 122 of 
the Senate bill. On such strips, untempered, the reduc- 
tion is 63.06 per cent., while on similar strips, tempered 
or tempered and polished, the cut is 64.77 per cent. A 
reduction in duty of 52.32 per cent. is made on files from 
2% and not over 41% in. in length, and a still heavier cut 
of 54.27 per cent. is made on files over 4% and inder 7 in. 
in length. On 11 items the cut is equivalent to 50 per 
cent. of the Dingley duty. These items include bar iron 
of various sizes, steel rails, fish plates, &c., boiler tubes, 
files 244 in. in length and wire nails, cut tacks, brads 
and sprigs. 

Following is the detailed statement of the percentage 


reductions in the metal schedule as made by the Senate 
bill: 


-——Rates of duty ——, Per- 
Present Senate centage of 
Article. law. bill. reduction. 
GC ewe chs skied 6 oo yma 40c. ton. 25c. ton. 37.50 
SR IE So he no's ch bas ad np aOR Free. 100.00 
Iron in pigs: 
Ferromanganese ........... 
a Peer sara — 
All other(except ferrosilicon) { #4 ton- $2.50 ton. 37.50 
Scrap iron and steel........] 
Bar iron: 
Flats not less than 1 in. wide ) 
nor less than % of 1 in... | 
Round iron not less than 7-16 } 6-10c. lb. 3-10c. Ib. 50.00 
of 1 in. in diameter...... | . 
Dees WR. essa ee ek 5% J 
Bars or shapes of rolled or ham- 
mered iron, n.s.p.f., and round 
iron in coils or rods, less than 
7-16 of 1 in. in diameter..... 8-10c. Ib. 6-10c. Ib. 25.00 
Slabs, blooms, loops, or other 
forms less finished than iron in 
bars and more advanced than 
pig, except castings.......... 5-10ce. Ib. 4.10c. tb. 20.00 


Bars, blooms, billets, or loops in 

the manufacture of which char- 

coal is used as fuel.......... $12 ton. $8 ton. 33 33 
Beams, girders, joists, &c., and . 

all other structural shapes of 


Sree OP GUE: on 63 oh Sba oes - 5-10c. Ib. 4-10c. Ib. 20.00 
Boiler or other plate iron or steel 
(except crucible plate steel 
and saw plates), &c.: 
Valued ic. per Ib, or less..... 5-10c. lb. 3-10c. Ib. 40.00 
Valued above ic. and not above 
2e. per ib..... as seues abcess 6-10c. Ib. 4-10¢. Ib, 33.33 
Valued above 2c. and not above 
SE OF Disiss cdi awadeannt 1c. Ib. 7-10c. Ib. 30.00 
Valued above 4c, per Ib...... 25 percent. 20percent. 20.00 
Cold rolled, smoothed only, 
valued above 2c. and not 
above 4c, per Ib.......<<.. 13-10¢. lb. 9-10¢e. Ib. 25.00 
Anchors, or parts of........... 1%. Ib. 1c. Ib. 33.33 
Forgings of iron or steel or com- 
bined iron or steel......... 35 percent. 30 percent. 14.28 
Hoop, band, or scroll iron or 
steel, n.s.p.f., &e.: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire 
GAUSS 2... eee cece eee ees 5-10c. Ib. 3-10c, Ib. 40.00 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire 
WORF ei nineis indie Sie spe 6-10c. Ib. 4-10c. lb. 33.33 
Thinner than No. 20 wire 
GUND |: « «ecu ss wach nes 8-10c. Ib. 6-10c. Ib. 25.00 
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Rates of duty.——, Per- 
Present Senate centage of 
Article. law. bill. reduction. 
Hoop or band iron, or hoop or 
band steel, fared, splayed, or 
punched, &ec.: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire 
OM. 595 Se O26 WRK so eu coe 6-10¢. lb. 4-10¢. lb 33.33 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire 
Se Tee ree 7-10¢. lb. 5-10e. lb. 28.75 
Bands or strips of steel, suitable 
for making band saws: 
RUNNIN 5 es bead ash ws 3c. lb. and 1 9-10¢. lb. 63.06 


20 per cent. 
Tempered, or tempered and 
NE isa oka ee Gh cata 6c. lb. and 
20 per cent. 
Hoop ocr band iron, or hoop or 
band steel, cut to lengths, 
wholiy or partly manufac- 
tured into hoops or ties, &c.5-10c. Ib. 
Bars or rails for railways: 


3 1-10c. lb 


3-10¢. lb. 


MR ea on ere x iiclas ee oekaalis + $7.84 ton. $3.92 ton. 
oo PE eee eee J 
Railway fish plates or splice bars 
OE SOO: OF MONEE oo iuisis sds sex 4-10c. Ib. 2-10c. Ib. 


Sheets of iron or steel, common 
or black, and skelp iron or 
steel, &e. : 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire 
RD oA nt oak phan be ® ea 7-10e. lb. 5-10ce. lb. 
Thinner than No. 20 and not 
thinner than No. 25 wire 
gauge 5 ak tay ktm ee ea nae 8-10ce. Ib. 6-10c. lb. 
Thinner than No. 25 and not 
thinner than No. 382 wire 


A eee ee eee 1 1-10¢. lb.- 8-10c. lb 
Thinner than No. 32 wire 

Rae ask hdc tawantws ce 1 2-10¢. lb. 9-10c. Ib. 
Sheet iron or sheet steel, corru- 

gated or crimped.......... 11-10¢c. lb. 8-10¢e. lb. 


Hoop, band or scroll, iron or 
steel (excepting tin plates, 
&c.), galvanized or coated, 
&e.: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire 
SURG idk cd ekas ie anes 7-10c. lb. 5-10e. lb. 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire 


NE, con as a e's ok 6 haa 6 4 8-10c. Ib. 6-10¢. lb. 
Thinner than No. 20 wire 
oe HS ck se ame ob en 6b 1c. Ib. 8-10c. Ib. 


Sheets or plates of iron or steel 
(except tin plates, &c.), gal- 
valized or coated), &c.: 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire 
NN a keds Sees Cokie os 9-10c. lb. 7-10c. lb 
Thinner than No. 20 and not 
thinner than No. 25 wire 
ee et Cre a ee se le. lb. 8-10c. Ib. 
Thinner than No. 25 and not 
thinner than No. 32 wire 


SO WLS Hak od ams 9d Wed 1 3-10¢. lb. 1c. Ib. 
Thinner than No. 32 wire 
DOD s is'o5 5 09 dda wa bwin 1 4-10¢c. lb. 1 1-10c. Ib. 


Sheet iron or sheet steel, corru- 
gated or crimped, galvanized, 
i, ake aes aad ao aigls abe ae 1 3-10¢. lb. 1c. Ib. 
Sheets or plates composed of 
iron, steel, copper, nickel, or 
other metal, with layers of 
other metal, imposed by 


forging, BC... cscicecevese 45 per cent. 40 per cent. 


Sheet iron or sheet steei, pol- 
ished, planished or glanced. 2c. lb. 114c. lb. 
Sheets or plates, pickeled or 
cleaned by acid, &c.: 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire 
COE 6a vn 6 eae b osreb nee 9-10c. Ib. 7-10c. lb. 
Thinner than No. 20 and not 
thinner than No. 25 wire 
GAUGES 2c rccccsccsessecers 1c. Ib. 8-10c. lb. 
Thinner than No. 25 and not 
thinner than No. 32 wire 
BANKS 22 ccrcecessvvacsecs 1 3-10¢. Ib. 1c. Ib. 
Sheets of iron or steel, common 
or black, &c., cold rolled, 
smoothed only, not polished : 
Thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire 
MAUSS 2... cnc ccccccccess 9-10c. Ib. 7-10c. lb. 
“Thinner than No. 20 and not 
thinner than No. 25 wire 
GAUGE onc vcovsssevccvecs 1e. Ib. 8-10c. Ib. 
Thinner than No. 25 and not 
thinner than No. 32 wire 
SRA 2 50 endows h in vce 1 3-10¢. lb. 1c. Ib. 


64.77 


40.00 


50.00 


50.00 


28.57 


25.00 


20.00 


ty 


20.00 


23.08 


21.43 


23.08 


11.11 


25.00 


20.00 


23.08 


22.22 


20.00 


23.08 
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-—Kates of duty.—~ 
Senate centage of 
bill. reduction. 


Present 
; Article. law. 
Tin plates, &c.: ] 
Lighter than 63 lb. per 100 ; 
sq. .. ; Pe : seg ‘ Sion { 1ge. >. 
REV it Secs tonne’ 
Stecl ingots, cogged ingots, blooms 
and slabs, &e.: 
Valued above % and not above 
1 3-20e, per PoUnd....cccces 4-10¢e. lb. 
Valued above 13-10 and not 
above 1 8-10c. per pound. . .6-10ce. lb. 
Valued above 18-10 and not 
above 2 2-10c. per pound...7-10c. lb. 
Valued above 2 2-10c. and not 
above 3c. per pound....... 9-10c. lb. 
Valued above 3 and not above 


BC.. POP HOUNEC Sc fife eee ce 2-10e. Ib. 


Valued above 4 and not above 


10: OR OURS a 0.8 04.0 - 1 3-10¢. Ib. 


Valued above 7 and not above 
| re 2c. Ib. 
Valued above 10 and not above 


oe Sf ee ee 2 4-10e. lb. 


Valued above 13 and not above 


EG2: POO DOWNES sc kixeessiees 2 8-10c. Ib. 


Sheets and plates, n.s.p.f., and 
saw plates of steel wholly or 
partially manufactured : 
Valued %c. per pound or less. .3-10e. lb. 
Valuéd above 18-10 and not 
above 2 2-10c. per pound...7-10ce. lb. 
Valued above 2 2-10c. and not 
above 3c. per pound........ 9-10c. Ib. 


> 


Valued above 3 and not above 


GS) PEP BOM. osc aie 0 050 Sane 1 2-10¢e. Ib. 


Valued above 4 and not above 


Ce ee RS oo bara wart Gare 3-10¢e. lb. 


Valued above 7 and not above 
50G BOR QING: «6 ca 66 econ 2c. Ib. 
Valued above 10 and not above 


LEc.. OOP: DOE 6.5 6x dixree ves 2 4-10¢. Ib. 


Valued above 13 and not abeve 


are 2 8-10c. Ib. 


Sheets and plates, n.s.p.f., and 
saw plates of steel, cold 
rolled, smocthed only, not 
polished : 
Valued above 18-10 and not 
above 2 2-10c. per pound. ..9-10c. Ib. 
Valued above 3 and not above 


4c. per pound........ ovcek Saud. 1D 


Valued above 4 and not above 


VE, WOW cs  cececéeass 1 5-10¢e. lb. 


= 


Valued above 7 and not above 


BGG. GOR DOGME i 6 6 ons ces 2 2-10c. Ib. 


Valued above 10 and not above 


SE Te, UR ss 06.40 eaee ce 2 6-10¢. lb. 


Valued above 13 and not above 
166, OOF DOOM 6s is ick os'Sds 3c. Ib. 
Valued above 16 and not above 


ae a! ee 4 9-10c. Ib. 


Wire rods, &c.: 
Untempered or untreated— 
Valued 4c. or less per lb... .4-10ce. Ib. 
Valued over 4c. per lb...... %c. lb. 
Tempered or treated or partly 
manufactured— 
Valued 4c or less per Ib... .9-10e. Ib. 
Manufactures of, valued over 
OO DORs i686 d es cease 2c. Ib. 
Round iron or steel wire: 
Valued at 4c. per pound or 
less— 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire 
CO Sik 0 5 Sao cle Oa One 1\e. Ib. 
Smaller than No. 13 and not 
smaller than No, 16 wire 


SS owe Wat at's 6S KG 0's 1c. Ib. 
Smaller than No. 16 wire 
ID ks bid 63 CH Cred? 2 4 & le. Ib. 


Manufactures cf—- 
Not smaller than No. 13 
WIG aos ivederce 214c. Ib. 
Smaller than No. 13 and not 
smaller than No. 16 wire 


OID 6 tic a5 5, 506 a de 5 oa de 2%c. Ib. 
Smaller than No. 16 wire 
OEE © ones CN KKK sede ers 3c. Ib. 


Cold rolled. &c., blued, 
brightened, tempered, &c., 
manvfactures of, smaller 
than No. 13 and not small- 
er than No. 16 wire gauge.3%\c. Ib. 

Hat, bonnet, crinoline, &c., and 
all wire n.s.p.f., valued more 


than 4c. per pound........ 45 per cent. 
Do, (manufactures of)....... 45 per cent. 
plus 1\e.. 


per lb. 





1 2-10¢. lb. 


8-10¢e. Ib. 


5-10e. Ib. 


6-10¢e. lb. 


8-10¢e. lb. 


1 1-10¢. lb. 


1 2-10¢. Ib. 


1 9-10ce. lb. 


2 3-10¢. Ib. 


2 7-10c. Ib. 


7-40c. lb. 


6-10c. lb. 


8-10c. lb. 


1 1-10¢. Ib. 


1 2-10e. Ib. 


1 9-10c. lb. 


2 3-10c. Ib. 


2 7-10¢. Ib. 


8-10e. lb. 


1 3-10¢e. lb. 


1 4-10c. lb. 


2 1-10¢e. lb. 


25-10e. Ib. 


2 9-10¢. Ib. 


4 8-10c. lb. 


3-10ce. Ib. 
6-10c. lb. 


8-10c. Ib. 


2 7-10¢. Ib. 


1e. lb. 


1\4e. lb. 


1%. Ib. 


2%4c. Ib. 


2c. Ib. 
3c. lb. 


2 9-10¢. Ib. 


40 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
plus 1c. 


per lb. 


Per- 


20.00 


25.00 
16.67 
14.28 
11.11 
8.33 
7.69 
5.00 


4.17 


Oo 


41.06 
14.28 
11.11 


8.33 


25.00 
20.00 


11.11 


6.00 


20.00 


16.67 


12.50 


10.00 


9.09 


7.69 


22.67 


11.11 


10.60 


-——KRates of duty.—— Per- 
Present Senate centage of 
Article. law. bill. reduction. 


Do, (coated with zine tin, &c.)45 per cent. 40 per cent. 
plus 2-10c. _ plus 2-10c. 


per lb. per Ib. 10.60 
Do. (coated with zinc, &c., 
manufactures of).......... 45 per cent. 40 per cent. 
plus 1 9-20c. plus 1 9-20c. 
per lb. per lb. 9.34 
Brass wire, manufactures of....45 percent. 40 per cent. 
plus 1\ce.. plus 1\4c. 
per Ib. per Ib. 10.74 
Copper wire, manufactures of...45 percent. 40 per cent. 
plus 1\e.. plus 1c. 
per Ib. per lb 10.34 
Corset clasps, corset steels, and 
sheet steel in strips. &c....45 percent. 40 per cent. 11.11 
Do. (manufactures of)....... 45 percent. 40 per cent. 
plus 1\c.. plus 114c. 
per Ib. per Ib. 10.63 


Do. (cold rolled, &c¢., blued, 
brightened, tempered, &c.).45 percent. 40 per cent. 
plus ic. per plus 4-10c 
lb. per lb. 16.07 
Wire of iron or steei, coated with 
zine, &¢.: 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire 


Sd sw db ince CES Oe ee 1 9-20e. lb. 1 2-10c. Ib. 17.24 
Smaller than No. 16 wire 
IR aids 4 aha Saree Mas 2 2-10¢c. Ib. 119-20c. lb. 11.36 


Manufactures of— 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire 
SN isd wl 6:0 id atlas ak 2 7-10c. lb. 2 9-20c. lb. 9.26 
Smaller than No, 13 and not 
smaller than No. 16 wire 


31S cle cha .cvahedl aaa WG 2 19-20¢. lb. 2 7-10c. lb. 8.47 
Smailer than No. 16 wire 
I i:4.0's 6 babe E OM 3 9-20c. lb. 3 2-10e. lb. 7.25 


Wire rope and wire strand: 
Made of iron and steel wire— 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire 
ONE «6s KG ie te Hele 4 2c. lb. 1%. lb. 22.22 
Smaller than No. 13 and not 
smaller than No. 16 wire 


NE Dy 555-5 ak cele ana Oe 2%c. |b. 2c. lb. 20.00 
Smaller than No. 16 wire 
IE ona et gate tir we tee 2140. lb. 16.67 
All valued more than 4c. per 
ee ore Pore 40 per cent. 40 per cent. 
plus le. per plus \e. per 
ib. lb. 6.10 
All valued more than 4c. per 
pound, BBD Liss cnsenees 45 percent. 40 per cent. 
plus le. per plus 4c. per 
Ib. 13.64 


Made of iron or steel wire, 
coated with zinc, &c.: 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire 
ES i085 dd ame ee he 2 9-20c. lb. 119-20c. 1b. 20.41 
Smaller than No. 13 and not 
smailer than No. 16 wire 


RS. ct dba es hae 27-10¢c. lb. 2 2-10c. lb. 18.52 
Smaller than No. 16 wire 
OD occ ws nice c ds one tree a... 2 ee ee 15.62 
All valued more than 4c, per 
DR ac av oss 8 been yas 49 percent. 40 per cent. 
plus 1 2-10e. plus 19-20c. 
per lb. per lb. 5.28 


Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms 
and slabs. &e., cold rolled, 
&c., galvanized or coated with 
zine, &c.: 
Valued above 7 and not above 
BOE DOE POUNE bec eecscn 2 2-10¢. lb. 2-10c. Ib. 4.54 


Sheets and plates, n.s.p.f., and 
saw plates of steel, &c., cold 
rolled, cold hammered, blued, 
brightened, tempered, &c.: 

Valued above 2 2-10c. and not 


above 3c. per pound....... 1 2-10¢. lb. 1 2-10¢e. Ib. 36.84 
Valued above 3 and not above 

RO. HOP HOUNE so. cca edives 2 2-10c. 1b. 15-10¢.lb. 31.81 
Valued above 4 and not above 

2. gf EP er 2 3-10¢. lb. 1 6-102. Ib. 30.43 
Valued above 7 and not above 

10c. per pound............3¢. lb. 23-10c. lb. 23.33 
Valued above 10 and not above 

18¢. per pound.......cese. 3 4-10¢c. 1b. 2 7-10c. Ib. 20.59 
Valued above 15 and not above 

16c. per pound............38-10¢e.lb. 31-10e. lb. 18.42 


Steel circular-saw plates: 
Valued above 4 and not above 


I eee ee ee 1 8-10¢c. lb. 1 9-20c. lb. 19.44 
Valued above 7 and not above 
10¢c, per pound.......... 21éc. Ib. 2 3-20¢e. ib. 14.00 
Valued above 10 and not above 
18¢. per pound. 6 ...6.eces: 29-10c. lb. 211-20c. lb. 12.07 
BR ci ad Danese tAeeaee a L%e. Ib. 15<c. Ib. 13.33 
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THE IRON 


-——Rates of duty.——_, 


Present 


Article. law. 


Axles, or parts of, axle bars, &c.1c. lb. 
Hammers and sledges, &c....... 1c. lb. 


Pn as 6 6 Sino owe peed, th. 
Castings: 
Cast iron pipe of every descrip- 
OE SRA core eae 4-10c. lb. 


Cast iron vessels, not above 2c. 
per pound 


Chiseled, drilled, machined or 
otherwise advanced........ 8-10e. lb. 
Hollow ware, coated, glazed, or 
TS errr ere eee 2c. Ib. 


Chain or chains, made of iron or 


steel: 


Not less than % in. in diam- 


GEL. dh pes nee ene occacevee ss LiKe. lb. 
Less than % in. and not less 
than % in. in diameter..... 1%<c. lb. 


Less than % in, and not less 


than 5-16 in. in diameter. ..17<c. Ib. 
Boiler 


tubes, 
stays, &e.: 
Not less than % in. in diam- 


pipes, flues, or 


DEP? Shewndet ond ebaen nse ee 2c. lb. 
Less than %& in, and not less 
than \% in. in diameter...., 2c. Ib. 


Cylindrical or tubular tanks, 


Re. saps Sahn h Sud Sew owen Bes 45 per cent. 


Flexible metal tubing or hose, 
n.s.p.f 


from plate metal........... 2\4c. Ib. 
Tubes and tubing for cycles... ..35 per cent. 
Tubes, finished, n.s.p.f..........35 per cent. 


Table, carving, cooks’, &c., knives, 


forks, and steels, &c.: 
With handles of mother-of-pearl, 


shell, or ivory (silver, &c.).16c. each and 14c. each and 
15 per cent. 

With handles of deerhorn....12c. each and 10c. each and 
15 per cent. 


With handles of hard rubber, 
solid bone, celluloid, or any 


pyroxylin material........5c. each and 
15 per cent. 


With handles of any other ma- 
terial 


cfs Rib Owh oi oe ps 35 per cent. 
Welded cylindrical furnaces, made 


Per- 


Senate centage of 

bill. reduction. 
%4c. Ib. 25.00 
13¢c. lb. 8.33 
1\«e. lb. 25.00 
14¢. lb. 37.50 
5-10¢. Ib. 37.50 
7-10¢. Ib. 12.50 
114¢. Ib 25.00 
Ye. lb, 22.22 
11Kc. Ib. 18.18 
1 6-Sc. lb. 6.67 
le. Ib. 50.00 
1%c. Ib. 12.50 


30 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
2c. Ib. 


30 per cent. 
30 per cent. 


15 per cent. 


15 per cent, 


4c. each and 


15 per cent. 


33.33 
14.29 
20.00 


14.29 
14.29 


9.30 


12.67 


14.31 


AGE 


Article. 


Steel 


Screws, 
Over 


band saws, 


wood : 


14 in. and not more 


1 in. in length 


Over 


1 in. and n 


2 in. in length 


More 


than 2 in. i 
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--—Rates of duty.—, 


Rises e004 


yt more than 


n length.... 


Wheels, or parts of, &c......... 


Ingots, &c., 
tires, &e 


Aluminum : 
In crude form, & 
Plates, sheets, &« 
Silver leaf in packs of 500 leaves.75c. pack. 
Hooks and eyes, metallic, &c... 


Monazite sand and thorite...... 


Agraffes, 
jewelry 


Zinc: 


In blocks or pigs. 
In sheets. 
Cash registers, 


barettes, bars, &c., not 


Present 
law. 
.10c. lb. and 
20 per cent. 


than 


for railway wheels or 


Se. lb. 
Le. Ib. 


Senate 


1909 


Per- 


centage of 


bill. reduction. 


5e. Ib. and 
20 per cent, 


8c. lb. 
5e. Ib. 
Slee. Ib. 
1\4e. Ib. 
1c, lb. 
Te. lb. 


11c. lb. 
50c. pack. 


.o\%ec. lb. and 4c. lb. and 


15 per cent. 
Ge. Ib. 


45 per cent. 


114. lb. 


Opa Kee ee ad eo OE 2c. lb. 
linotype and ail 


typesetting machines....... 45 per cent. 
Aluminum rope (made from plat- 
inum wire).... 


45 per cent. 
plus le. lb. 


15 per cent. 
4c. lb. 


40 per cent. 


le. Ib. 
1\e. lb. 


30 per cent. 


40 per cent. 
plus \e. lb. 


to 


2 
vw. 


oo 


oe 


8 
16.67 
12.50 


16.67 


20.00 


11.98 


The Finance Committee freely concedes that, notwith- 


oe 


Addition. 


pee e ES cme ee Ke be 1c. each and 1c. each and 


15 per cent. 


Butchers’, 


Witb handles of deerhorn.. 


hunting, plumbers’, 
painters’, &c., knives, &ec. : 
With handles of mother-of-pearl. 


shell, or ivory (silver, &c.).16t. each and 14c. each and 
15 per cent. 
-12c. each and 10c, each and 
15 per cent. 


With handles of hard rubber, 
solid bone, celluloid, or any 


pyroxylin material........5¢c.eachand 4c. each and 
15 per cent. 


With handles of any other ma- 
terial 


Files, file blanks, rasps, and doats : 
2% in. in length and under... .30c. doz. 


Over 214 and not over 4% in. 


BG ian sob ve vos cee o Oe. GE. 


Over 4% and under 7 in. in 
length 


Nails, spikes, and tacks: 


Nails and spikes, cut, or iron 


RN Is 5 erin CaS an os awe 6-10c. lb. 


Nails, horseshoe, hob, and all 
other wrought iron or steel 
nails, 

Nails, wire, made of wrought 
iron or steel— 

Not less than 1 in. in length 
and not lighter than No. 
16 wire gauge........... le. lh. 

Spikes of wrought iron or steel.ic. Ib. 

Nuts and washers, of wrought 


ek Ee ee rere ie. Ib. 
Horse, mule, or ox shoes, of 
wrought iron or sfeel...... 1c. Ib. 


Tacks, brads, or sprigs, cut— 
Not exceeding 16 oz. to the 


NOE svn eens det 1c. lb 
Exceeding 16 oz. to the thou- 

NE kciae es occ ruse aers ike. lb. 
Rivets. of iron or steel......... 2c. Ib 
Saws: 

Ciremler SEs 2 ois:0 cise sc cee’ .25 per cent. 
ee, Se eee re 6c. lin. ft. 
Hand, back, and other saws, 

RBDL. se iwsve cdi uw dees eDO Or Cant 
OE QE. sb acnctas teuckaowe® 10c. lin. ft. 


Pit ae Grae GHG: eo ose os 68 8c. lin. ft. 


RRO cn akc t es «0% 2\4c. lb. 


15 per cent. 


15 per cent. 


15 per cent. 


15 per cent. 


Torre ret ee: 114e. each and 1c. each and 
15 per cent. 


15 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
40 per cent. 


40 per cent. 


4-10¢c. lb. 


1 4c. Ib. 


Ae. lb. 
%c. lb, 


Sc. lb. 


%c. Ib. 


5éc. Ib. 


Sc. Ib. 
1 we. Ib. 


20 per cent. 
5c. lin. ft. 


25 per cent. 
8c. lin. ft. 
6c. lin. ft. 


26.14 


8.91 


14.11 


15.41 


50.79 
52.32 


54.27 


33.33 


“ 
o 


50.00 
25.00 


25.00 


25.00 


50.00 
50.00 
37.50 
20.00 
16.67 
16.67 


20.00 
25.00 


* that 


Ww. L. 


standing the fact that the reductions above enumerated 
have been made in the metal schedule, the average ad 
valorem of that schedule has been but slightly reduced. 
The average of the schedule under the Dingley law, 
based on the importations of the fiscal year 1907, was 
32.66 per cent., while that of the Senate bill is 31.70 per 
cent., a net decrease of approximately 1 per cent. 
committee has not yet undertaken the compilation of a 
table similar to the above showing in detail the percen- 
tage increases in the metal schedule. 


The 


Cc, 


The Northwestern University’s Engineering 


The new Swift Hall of Engineering of the North- 


western University, Evanston, Ill., was formally dedi- 
cated, May 7, in the presence of a large assembly which 
included a number of distinguished engineers. 
ing the introductory remarks of President Abram W. 


Follow- 


Harris, an address on “ The New College of Engineering, 
an Opportunity,” was delivered by John Fillmore Hay- 


ford, director of the College of Engineering. 


“ The 


Need 


for a Broader and More Thorough Training for Engi- 
neers ” was the subject of the dedicatory address, which 
was delivered by Charles Whiting Baker, editor of Engi- 


neering News. 


In defining the object of such a training, 


the speaker stated that it should be shaped with a view 
to producing the greatest effectiveness in a lifetime 
rather than that of greatest efficiency at the start. 
phasis was laid upon the fact that a college course pro- 


experience. 


Em- 


vided only the foundation upon which to erect the super- 
structure through subsequent years of practical work and 
It was also pointed out that successful en- 


gineering involved skill in dealing with men as well as 
material, since the utilization of an engineer’s scientific 
knowledge depends in a large degree on his power to 


demonstrate and convince. 


Stress was laid on the com- 


mand of accurate language and the ability to think and 
write logically and clearly as essentials in an engineering 
Students were advised that competitive efforts 
in this profession ought not to be gauged by a rule of pay, 
but rather by a determined aim at highest excellency of 
The exercises were concluded by the presenta- 
tion of the keys in the lecture room of the Swift Hall 
of Engineering and an inspection of the building. 


course. 


service. 


association 


a Pe 


In conformity with a resolution adopted at the recent 
annual meeting of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion a joint meeting of the Administrative Council of 
and of the National Founders’ 
ciation will be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 17, to consider methods of promoting interest in 
industrial education. 


Asso- 
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Law and Business of Engineering and Contracting. 


By Charles Evan Fowler. Pages, 162, 6x9 in. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw Publishing Company. New 


York. Price, $2.50, net. 

As lecturer to the engineering students of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash., the author has 
presented at various times much of the matter contained 
in this volume. To this have been added forms of con- 
tracts and specifications and various blank business forms 
of value to the student and the engineer. At the outset 
is a chapter on the “ Relation Between the Engineer and 
the Contractor,” followed by four chapters dealing with 
ordinary and special forms of contracts and specifica- 
tions. Then follow a discussion of inspection, estimating 
materials and cost of engineering structures, bidding on 
engineering work and the organization of contract work. 
The tenth and final chapter deals with “ The Essentials 
of Contract Law.” 

The author has brought to his work the results of 
experience, and deals with questions which often lead two 
misunderstanding and litigation in a way that should 
minimize disagreements between engineers and contrac- 
tors. The lack of business training in young men enter- 
ing the engineering profession is a handicap the serious- 
ness of which the author does not hesitate to empha- 
size. Many of his suggestions are designed to make up 
for this lack. The forms given include a_ standard 
bridge contract, a building contract, War and Navy De- 
partment contracts and county and railroad contracts. 
As examples of specifications the author gives his own 
general specifications for steel roofs and buildings and 
those prepared by the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the 
Navy Department, for structural steel and wrought iron 
mill products. Some excellent suggestions are made as 
to the province of the engineer and as to the attitude 
toward inspection and the execution of contracts which 
will secure the best results for the principal, without 
such exactions as would impose hardship and even loss 
upon the contractor. 

The chapter dealing with estimating materials and 
the costs of engineering structures is particularly valua- 
ble and suggestive. In the concluding chapter the essen- 
tials of contract law are stated concisely and clearly. 
The book is adequately indexed. 





The Gospel of Greed. By Charles H. McDermott. Cloth 
bound; pages 236,5 x 74% in. Published by the Chap- 
ple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 

The author, who says that for 37 years he has been 
engaged in journalism, for 24 years as editor of the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, dedicates his book “ to the honor and 
glory of the spirit of commercialism, with its impelling 
force of greed for gain, which, with all its faults, has 
given everything known in human progress, from the 
lowest savagery to the highest ethical culture, &c.” The 
book is really not so bad as this dedication would in- 
dicate. It is particularly directed against the various 
approaches to socialism urged as substitutes for the pres- 
ent industrial order. The writer says with force and 
aptness much that may well be said in justification of 
the modern machinery for applying human labor and 
distributing its rewards. Little patience is shown with 
the suggestions of social and industrial reformers. In 
fact, the writer is as summary and roughshod in char- 
acterizing those who would restrain the natural work- 
ings out of human greed in present day industry as some 
of the reformers have been in attacking what modern 
industrialism has built up. There is an intolerance of 
the protest now going up against corporate abuses that 
makes the book utterly ineffective as an answer to it. 
A glorification of greed and of all its latest expressions 
falls far short of solving the problem of the employer 
and the wage worker. The author set out to refute some 
of the fallacies of the theorists, and he has succeeded to 
an extent. He has put many of the conditions under 
which manufacturing is carried on to-day in their true 
light, opposing dreams and theories with facts and com- 
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mon sense. But he ignores to a large extent the human 
factor and so falls short of convincing. 

Some of the chapter headings will indicate the lines 
of the discussion: “ Theories and Promises of Socialism,” 
“Creation of Wealth,’ “Labor and Its Value,” ‘“ How 
Production Is Increased.” *“ Industrial Results from So- 
cialism,” “The Destructive Spirit of Socialism,” ‘“ The 
Tariff Question,” ‘“ Trusts and Taxation,” “ Landlordism 
and Taxation,” Sanks and Banking,” “ Reforms in 
Fovernment.” 


Patents as Factors in Manufacturing. By Edwin J. 
Prindle of the New York Bar. Pages, 134: 5% x 
7% in. Published by the Engineering Magazine, New 
York. 

The book belongs to the Works Management Library, 
and has been preceded by a number of volumes prepared 
for the same publishers. The author did not set out to 
present a treatise on patent law, but to give in a popular 
way some fundamental facts concerning patents, the pro- 
tection they afford, the safety which may be secured in 
relations between employers and employees, and the gen- 
eral rules followed by the courts in upholding patents 
and in thwarting attempted infringements. He has 
aimed, he says, “to show the manufacturer in a general 
way what may be accomplished by patents, but not to 
lead him to attempt such accomplishment without legal 
advice.” The subject is full of interest and yet one about 
which there is much confusion of ideas. Would-be in- 
ventors are legion, and many of them have most inade- 
quate knowledge of what has been done by those who 
have traversed the same road before them. Mr. Prindle 
discusses with admirable clearness the “ Subject. Nature 
and Claim of a Patent,” and in the brief chapter so head- 
ed gives the nub of the matter. 

In considering the claim of a patent he corrects the 
popular idea that the more complete a description a 
claim is of the particular embodiment of the invention 
shown in the patent the better claim it is. This misun- 
derstanding he considers to be due to the fact that the 
actual language of a patent is a grant of the exclusive 
right to make, use and sell the invention, while its legal 
effect is only a grant of the excMsive ,right to prevent 
others from making, using and selling the invention. An 
old question and yet one constantly recurring is that of 
the patent relations of employer and employee. Several 
concrete examples of the position of the courts in matters 
of disagreement between employer and employee are 
given, including one relating to the patent on the reel 
used in rod mills and another dealing with the well 
known case coming up in the development of the pressed 
steel car. The subject of infringement and of the con- 
tests arising between rival claimants to an invention is 
made clear by interesting details of actual cases and by 
well conceived diagrams expressing the relations of con- 
testants. 


The Copper Handbook. 
Stevens. Svo. 1495 pages. 
Houghton, Mich. Price, $5. 
This work, which has come to be recognized as a 

standard in so far as it pertains to the description, loca- 

tion and essential operating factors of copper mines 
throughout the world, is much larger this year than pre- 
viously. The copper camps are described not so much by 
localities as by individual mines. Some of the general 
matter printed in this book is in much the same form 
as in older editions. The description of individual mines, 
however, has been revised, particular attention being 
paid to the new developments in Nevada and Utah. The 
plan of selling this book is the same as in previous years. 

The publisher will forward a copy on request, and if 

found satisfactory the recipient can remit the price; 

otherwise the volume can be returned. 
—___—_+-+e—____ “ 

The Benson Mines Company, Benson Mines, N. Y., has 
awarded a contract to Reeves Bros., Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the construction of a nodulizing plant to cost about 
$100,000, and work on the foundations has been started 
by the contractors. The contractors expect to have work 
on construction completed by August 1. 


Volume VIII. By Horace J. 
Published by the author, 
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= WAROWARE EDITOR. 


Larger Rewards to Shop Workmen. 


Not much is heard of late concerning the methods 
which a few conspicuous plants make use of to create a 
better feeling among employees and, as is frankly 
avowed, to make the working force more efficient. When 
“welfare work” was new and exceptional, it naturally 
was given a good deal of publicity. Manufacturers who 
did much in this direction thereby drew attention to their 
operations, and in so far as their employees were given 
unusual benefits their shops acquired a reputation as de- 
sirable places in which to work. It is presumed that 
such plants get the pick of workmen in their respective 
lines, and this may have been the fact for a time, though 
some well-known experiences suggest that these conspicu- 
ous plants became a shining mark also for the trouble 
maker. The challenge of shop conditions regarded as 
close to the ideal—andgresulting from no activities of 
the labor unions—was one that the average union agent 
could not let pass. 

Perhaps a greater reason for the smaller publicity 
now given welfare work is that good shop conditions are 
much more the rule today than 10 or 15 years ago. 
What was exceptional once and, therefore, attracted at- 
tention is now the expected. The economy of plenty of 
light and air, of clean and well kept surroundings, and 
even of conveniences for the noon hour are well recog- 
nized. Not so much is now said about the “ good feeling ” 
resulting from the things an employer does for his em- 
ployees over and above the payment of wages, in view of 
one very widely advertised case of bad feeling. Still, a 
test that is convincing is all the time being applied, and 
the verdict still is that good shop conditions pay. But 
granting all that has been claimed for welfare measures 
as contributors to the efficiency of workmen, the study 
given the matter in recent years has shown that the 
strongest appeal made to employees to put forth their 
best efforts is that made by a higher wage. It does not 
need saying that an increase in wages is not always fol- 
lowed by larger production. The labor union principle, 
as often expressed, is a maximum of pay for a minimum 
of service, and when day wages are advanced in response 
to a union demand it is neither promised nor expected 
that the day’s work will be increased. In fact, it was a 
common experience two and three years ago that wages 
advanced and the day’s output decreased. The realiza- 
tion of a larger output for a larger wage has been com- 
monly through the bonus and premium systems, on the 
development of which so much talent has been concen- 
trated in recent years. As shop after shop in the ma- 
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chinery trade has been freed from union control man- 
agers have been confronted with the problem of increas- 
ing output, reducing unit cost and making the conditions 
of work and the return to the workman better than those 
in shops dominated by the union. 

At the New York convention of the National Metal 
Trades Association last month the retiring president put 
very directly to the members the question whether they 
could be “ wise enough, progressive enough, generous 
enough to treat the nonunion or independent workman 
so that he can feel that he is better off outside the union 
In the effort to create this feeling the em- 
ployer must reckon with a factor that will always weigh 


than in it.” 


strongly with the average workman, and that is the incli- 
nation to join forces with his fellow craftsmen for the 
betterment of his condition. Furthermore, the fact that 
the machinists’ union has declared against the premium 
system puts the employer under-a certain handicap in the 
attempt to introduce that system even in an open shop. 
And the more complicated the computation of the work- 
man’s wage, under whatever system may be introduced, 
the greater the difficulty likely to be met in securing his 
full co-operation. 


There is no concealment of the purpose of these va- 
rious bonus and premium systems. They make no such 
appeal as the so-called welfare methods. Their common 
feature is the proposal to reward increased performance. 
Some of them reward any gain over the ordinary; others 
only reward an exceptional gain. They are offered as an 
improvement over old systems—over the day wage system 
chiefly in that they give the rapid, skillful and ambitious 
workman a chance to earn what his greater capacity en- 
titles him to; over the piece work system chiefly in as- 
suring the workman that the rate will not be cut no mat- 
ter how much his output is increased. Discussions before 
various engineering and employers’ organizations and in 
the technical press have brought out the advantages and 
drawbacks of the various systems. That some are more 
profitable to the workman than others is the plain infer- 
ence from these discussions. With access to all this 
literature, the machine shop employee is apt to decide 
for himself how far his interests have been considered 
in devising the particular plan under which he is asked 
to work. A system that gives the workman all the time 
saved from that fixed for a given task, with a bonus in 
addition, is more attractive on its face than one which 
gives him the time saved, without the bonus; still more 
so than one which divides the time saving equally be- 
tween the employer and the employee, and yet more so 
than one which gives him less than half the time saving. 
It may be said that the differences are sometimes more 
apparent than real. One thing is certain, however. 
Whatever the complication of the system, its tangible 
results will not be misunderstood by the workman. The 
increase in the contents of the pay envelope and the elim- 
ination of friction between departments in the shop an- 
swer pages of theoretical objections. 

Enough has been learned in the use of the various 
systems aiming to increase product and to insure better 
paid and better satisfied workmen, to put good faith and 
tact high in the list of requisites to their successful ap- 
plication. One factor that must not be overlooked, if 
they are to be made more popular, is some prevision for 
older workmen who cannot stand the pace set by younger 
men. The average employee, even though present earn- 
ings be large, does not look complacently on a system 
that at no distant day will put him out of the running. 
The open shop employer should be wiser than the unions, 
which by pushing up the minimum wage are compelling 
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the displacement of those who have been longest in the 
service. 
——_—.9---e—__—__—- 


The Railroad Rate Wars of the Cities. 


The most important cases pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are those in which cities 


are demanding lower rates, or readjustments in rate 
geography which will maintain or extend their control of 
The Atlantic ports and the cities on 


the Great Lakes east of Chicago are not yet seriously 


jobbing markets. 


involved in these cases, but with these exceptions nearly 
all the important cities appear as parties to cases that 
affect scores of millions of dollars in the freight revenues 
of the railroads. It is the most extensive and complex 
of the 


world’s commerce, and no one can foresee the outcome. 


litigation that has ever arisen in the history 

Kansas City won a decision from the commission last 
fall, reducing class rates from Eastern points to that 
city, but the railroads have appealed to the courts. Rates 
from the East to Kansas City have always been based on 
rates to Chicago or the Mississippi, but the commission 
has announced in this and other cases the general rule 
that through rates should be lower than the sums of 
locals, because it is cheaper for the railroad to make one 
through haul of a shipment than to make two move- 
ments of it, on account of the saving in terminal ex- 
Under the old rate adjustment, which continues 
in effect until the case is decided by the courts, mer- 


chandise can be shipped from New York to Chicago or 


penses. 


St. Louis, to be unloaded there and reshipped to Kansas 
City, at the same charges as for a through haul. The 
commission holds that there is a considerable difference 
in the cost of transmission where the carriers have to 
provide expensive terminal facilities for unloading and 
reloading the merchandise at an intermediate point. 

Denver has won a decision ordering lower rates to that 
city, but missed the point that was chiefly sought. The 
wholesale shippers of that city wanted Denver to be 
made a basing point for rates to territory beyond. so that 
they could control the trade of a large district against 
. Chicago and Kansas City. The rule followed by the com- 
mission will have the opposite effect, if carried out to its 
logical conclusion, as it will make lower rates to points 
beyond than Denver jobbers will pay on the goods they 
distribute. The business men of Spokane have won a 
notable decision reducing rates to their city, but they are 
bitterly opposed to the same reductions becoming effect- 
ive from the East to points in the jobbing territory 
which they seek to control. 

The railroads have always been disposed to favor job- 
bing centers by making lower rates to these cities than 
the consumer or the retail merchant could obtain in the 
surrounding territory on direct shipments from distant 
factories. In the days when rebates were given it was 
the jobber who profited most by secret rates. Scores of 
cities then grew into important jobbing centers that 
might never have become prominent in wholesale trade 
without this advantage of secret rates. The jobbers have 
suffered more than any other shippers from the doctrine 
of law that published rates shall be enforced, and the 
struggle which the cities are now carrying on before the 
commission is inspired largely by the dissatisfaction of 
the jobbing interests with the laws which have deprived 
them of their commercial advantages. The only cities 
which are sure of their position on the map are those 
which enjoy water competition. 

The warring cities, however, have challenged the 
right of the railroads to charge higher rates where there 
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is no water competition. Chicago and Cincinnati, which 
have became great cities through the advantages of 
water communication, have a case of far reaching im- 
portance in which they seek an equalization of rates 
into territory south of the Ohio River. Rail rates from 
New York and other seaboard cities to the South are 
much lower than rates for the same distance from Chi- 
cago, because the all rail lines along the coast have to 
meet water competition. The complaining cities charge 
that the high rates they have to pay are unreasonable 
and discriminate against them in favor of their Eastern 
rivals. The underlying question in the Spokane case is 
the right of the railroads to make lower rates to points 
on the Pacific Coast where water competition must be 
met. 

In the Old World, until a comparatively recent period, 
these differences between rival cities were settled by 
sending out armies or fleets which fought for the con- 
trol of trade routes and commercial territory. Many of 
the greatest empires of the past comprised less wealth 
and territory than are centered in one of the cities now 
contending for rates before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The city which does not have water competi- 
tion is now dependent upon a Government commission 
for the rates which will determine its future prosperity. 
Had this been anticipated before the Hepburn law was 
enacted, it is probable that the cities would have de- 
feated the law. Now, each city must do the best it can 
in a three-cornered contest with its rivals and the rail- 
roads, 

— s+ e____ 
Improved Finish of Machine Tools. 


The finish of machinery has come to be recognized as 
a selling point of no small importance. Time was when 
American builders and their customers were contented 
with the avoidance of all details not necessary to the 
successful operation of a machine and especially those 
requiring the expenditure of money. Gradually the prac- 
tice has changed, and a machine tool now has to possess 
some attraction to thé eye, else it is at a disadvantage in 
the market. Some of the older men in the trade have 
been slow to admit that this amounted to more than a 
peculiarity of a few buyers, but one after another they 
have decided that it is a factor to be taken into account 
in the designing of all machinery. 

The great influence in bringing about this change has 
been the growing interest in the appearance of manu- 
facturing establishments. Good light was followed by 
In the well managed shop 
of to-day tools are kept clean of grime. Owners pride 
themselves upon the condition of their works, just as a 
man has pride in his home surroundings. The modern 
shop is spick and span, not only because it looks better, 
but because it pays, and equipment must keep pace with 
its environments. Dealers have realized this for a long 
time, and have been quick to criticise the machinery 
that they handle if it lacked those points which appeal 
to the customer’s wsthetic instincts. There is no doubt 
that, everything else being equal, a buyer in selecting a 
tool is influenced strongly by its general appearance. 
Some machinery builders have tried to give their prod- 
ucts an individuality of line, or perhaps more often the 
result has been because tools reflect the individuality 
of their designers. It is easy to distinguish machinery of 
certain makes at a distance, so strongly defined are the 
characteristic features of entire lines. Some machines 
are ugly; others which accomplish the same end in man- 
ufacturing possess the proper balance of outline to make 
them graceful. A tool should strike the observer as 


cleanliness and orderliness. 
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symmetrical, and at the same time efficient. The prod- 
ucts of some builders lack homogeneity of design, a fault 
less common in machine tools than in other classes of 
machinery. It militates against the most economical 
interchangeability of parts. The wise builder seeks to 
use similar patterns for different machines, and the out- 
come is in itself sufficient to give individuality to a line. 
cicheaiiiiniiaiaaitiinscipaiedl 


Tuberculosis and the Industries. 


The widespread movement toward the extermination 
of tuberculosis is extending in manufacturing plants in 
various parts of the country. Two years ago the heads 
of large industries in Providence, R. I., and neighboring 
towns started a plan for the elimination of contagion 
from their works by co-operating with a specialist. They 
aimed to discover whether any employees suffered from 
the disease and to aid any such in getting employment 
where the chance of checking the malady would be 
greater than in the shop or factory. Coupled with con- 
stant watchfulness special sanitary measures were taken 
to reduce the liability to contagion. The effect has been 
to check the progress of the disease. In Massachusetts 
physicians are now employed by the State to act as fac- 
tory inspectors, with power to remedy unhygienic condi- 
tions. Tuberculosis is naturally the chief concern in this 
work. 

An interesting result is seen in Worcester, where a 
large number of employers of labor, representing impor- 
tant manufacturing industries, have agreed to share the 
expense of caring for employees who may become victims 
of the disease, but not to the extent of becoming incur- 
able. The agreement is that the employer shall pay the 
fee of the patient at the State Sanitorium for Tuber- 
culosis for three months, after which the State treats him 
free of charge. The cost is small, but the responsibility 
assumed is considerable, and the movement is worthy of 
praise for its philanthropy. Those officials and physi- 
cians who are devoting their energies to the conduct of 
the war upon consumption believe the present work is 
but the beginning of a movement far reaching and 
marked in its effect upon the health of shop employees 
and the community as_a whole. It is prophesied that the 
time is not far distant when a clean bill of health will be 
required of employees in manufacturing establishments, 
especially where conditions tend toward danger of infec- 
tion. The privation which would result from the enforce- 
ment of so rigid a condition of employment is realized, 
but of greater moment is the need of wiping out a dis- 
ease which in certain parts of the country is by far the 
most deadly of all. The Massachusetts experience is in- 
teresting as another proof of a constantly increasing pa- 
ternalism in the effort of employers to make the sur- 
roundings of wage earners as healthful and pleasant as 


possible. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Opportunity in (hina. 

To the Editor: The more I think about it the more 
I become unconvinced as to why American financiers 
and manufacturers are not heeding the present changing 
conditions in China. Are they aware that there is a vast 
field for railroad material and equipment in that market, 
or, if they are, are there any special impediments that 
prevent their going into that market? 

Continual complaints are now heard and written 
about the dull times the home makers are having and‘ 
the idle money seeking propitious investment. Why do 
they not cast their eyes further into China and see how 
the events are kaleidoscopically turning? The expecta- 
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tion as to what result the present revision of tariff will 
bring in their future is merely concerned to the domestic 
market, and will in no way hinder in the encouragement 
of the export trade. The rapid pace with which Ameri- 
can industries, particularly those pertaining to railroads, 
have sprung up in the last decade should never be im- 
paired, and in hoping so it is absolutely necessary to 
keep the exporting channels well drained so as to allow 
the overfiow to take its easier course to foreign markets, 
such as when dull times overtake the American indus- 
tries as at the present. 

Much is spoken about the “ open door” or * equal op- 
portunity ” in this country by rank and file, but where 
is there evidence that the American manufacturers are 
trying earnestly to seek that end by actual deed? Ger 
mans, French, English and other European interests are 
fiercely fighting the battle royal in trying to get the best 
of each other so as to enlarge their own influence in 
China, while none of the Americans are in it. They are 
building the railroads to suit their own end, supplying 
engineers and forcing them with their own material and 
equipment. These supplies are not like those of edible 
articles which are consumed daily in a matter of fact 
way and nothing thought of it afterward, but they re- 
main and precede as the standards for the future. When 
once they are standardized, however, no matter how the 
American manufacturers may try to recoup their lost 
ground they will be permanently precluded in such an 
attempt and shut out with high walls for their products. 

No far-sighted people can neglect to gauge this 
evinced future, and yet why do they not act? Is it not 
now high time for the American capitalists and manu- 
facturers to get together and seek some means seriously 
so as to till the soil and sow the seeds in China, aiming 
to gather the fruits in future, and simultaneously to re- 
lieve the stagnant situation of this country, if only to 
some degree. Let us hope that the Americans be not 
themselves a party of guilt to infringe the “ equal oppor- 
tunity ” doctrine in China by their nonaction. 

K. T. IwasHirta. 
NeW York, May 5, 1909. 


Firebrick for Blast Furnaces, 

To the Editor: Referring to the article on firebrick 
in The Iron Age of April 29, signed by “ Blast Furnace 
Superintendent,” we think that the article is very good 
from the start to the finish. There is one matter that 
we would like to call attention to—that is, that just as 
little name be put on the brick as possible. We would 
suggest that the initials H and B stand for hearth and 
bosh, and that the name of the manufacturer be en- 
tirely left off or be simply in initials. Lots of the curves 
in a brick are caused by one side being cut away with 
too much name, and many a crack is started by the gas 
or the heat working its way into that part of the brick 
cut away by the name. 

SAVAGE MOUNTAIN Fire Brick CoMPANY, 

F'rostpurG, Mp., May 6, 1909. 





I have carefully read the article on firebrick in The 
Iron Age and concur in many of the statements therein. 
However, I do not believe the quality of firebrick has_ 
deteriorated in the past 8 or 10 years, only in so far as 
the gradual and continuous reduction in price has pre- 
cluded a close selection of clay in the mines and the cull- 
ing of brick from the kilns. The defect in workmanship, 
in my opinion, is caused largely by the fact that 90 per 
cent. of the blast furnace orders for years past have 
been rush orders, wherein the time of delivery counted 
more with the purchaser than workmanship. 

Another item on which this article does not tonch is 
the fact that blast furnaces are much larger now than 
eight years ago; they are worked under heavier charges 
and heavier hot blast, so that, while the average life 
of the lining is less, the average ton of metal produced 
per lining is relatively the same with the extra friction 
considered. 

I believe it is a fact that the manufacturers of blast 
furnace linings appreciate the importance of the material 
required for this service; that they are putting forth 
their best efforts to meet the demand of large furnaces 
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and the resulting tonnage, and they would have no ob- 
jection to making firebrick on a specification improv- 
ing workmanship and quality, provided the purchaser 
would consent to a price covering these items. 

Fire Brick. 


PirrsspureH, May 4, 1909. 
—————_»p>-oe____— 


Roechling-Rodenhauser Electric Fur- 
nace Costs. 


From the elaborate illustrated paper read by Dr. 
F. A. Kjellin before the meeting of the American Electro- 
chemical Society at Niagara Falls we take the following 
interesting data on cost of production, based on the ex- 
perience gained at Voelklingen, Germany : 

I. Costs of Production fora Two Ton Three Phase 
Furnace Producing Steel for Steel Castings. 

The raw material is fluid steel from the converters. 
The lower price is taken at 9 pfennig (2.18 cents) per 
kilowatt hour. The life of the lining is taken at 10 
days, in which time 160 tons can be produced. 


Per ton steel. 


Lining: Marks. $ 
Raw materials, 200 marks..............ccce0. 1.25 0.304 
Pe, Sra iinia aeehe ss bois hs Sele Os Occ k sna w been et 18 .043 

Heating up Furnace: 

2000 kw. hours, at 9 pf. for 160 tons steel, or... 1.12 .272 

Refining : 
800-kw. hours per ton, at 9 pf.............200- 27.00 6.52 
WU ce cia bwdie EGR bua se eaeh Bh so co Che eat 1.75 425 

Materials: 

20 kilos of mill scale, at 17 pf............c0000. 8 082 
ee Py NE BU My cy 6 s.b baw anvincielewes .36 O87 
a ee er I, hc ces cates ee eun 2.00 485 
4 kilos of ferromanganese.................... 88 .214 
Power for cooling arrangements................ 81 .196 
MNS 5 i8 os aid 8 ek es ae Fa a a 80 194 

Exchange taken at 20 marks — $4.85. 36.49 8.822 


To this must be added interest and depreciation of the 
plant. Taking 5 per cent. interest and 10 per cent. de- 
preciation on 55,000 marks ($13,380), which will be the 
approximate cost of the plant, we get 8250 marks ($2000) 
per year, which for 300 working days would give 41.2 
cents per ton, so that the conversion of the fluid prod- 
uct from the converters into high class steel, suitable 
for replacing crucible steel for steel castings, will cost 
38.19 marks, or $9.23, per ton. For working the furnace 
three men are required. The time required for the re- 
moval of the lining is 24 hr. 

It. Production Cost for a Seven Ton Three Phase 
BRoechling-Rodenhauser Furnace, 

In this case the power is supposed to be generated 
with blast furnace gas engines, and the cost of power is 
taken at 0.03 francs, or 0.58 cents per kilowatt hour, or, 
say, $51 the kilowatt year. 

Estimated working costs: 


a—for rails or steels of like quality. b—for soft boiler plate steel. 
(Exchange taken at 25 francs = $4.85.) 
Original materials charged : 








1000 kg. molten Thomas steel, 80 fr. ton..... $15.54 $15.54 
20 kg. limestone, 28 fr. ton. .............- .054 «ats 
30. kg. Mmestone, 28 fr. ton.............. Fi .082 

6.5 kg: ferrosilicon, 300 fr... .......0.000- 37 378 
5 kg. ferromanganese, 200 fr............ .194 194 
Is Sob ool valet ca wce .005 .005 
10 kg. rolling mill seale, 20 fr............ .038 .038 
= - A I ls ods 6 casa ow 6s Hh E .038 dee 

SORE ee UD CUT ook os co awe cetcces A 
$0.5 kg. loss, or 3 per cent................. 

OU * Be MOOR GONes so vr ck esp sce rt twns $16.247 $16.227 

Or, the original materials for the production 
we ES ear or ari, eee ae $16.56 $16.54 

Power consumption (heating up): 

The heating of a 7-ton three-phase furnace will 
require about 3500 kw. hours. According to ex- 
perience the furnace lining will stand 12 
working days. 

During this time there will be produced about 
1000 tons of rails, costing for power....... .020 
Or, about 500 tons of boiler plate, costing 

ME ass kch we hehe Mamet bh Cages 6 rege -04 
Power consumption (refining) : 

125-kw. hours are required for rails, conse- 
quently the energy consumption for refining 
Ds SE: Sil a acai hid Ietnnit a 0s Cae hine aint toda Fé -728 ‘wee 

250 kw. hours are required for refining soft 
boiler piate steel, at a cost of............. pane 1.45 
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Power consumption (air blast) : 
16.7 kw. are required for the fans, or approx- 
imately 400 kw. hours in 24 hours, or per 
DT CA Sa Eh Oe td ilcc dec atsbeanecss .029 .058 
Wages (24 hours): 
2 head melters, at 8 francs.............. $3.10 
BLS BENGE 65 ec ce cic cctccces 2.72 
FS Ts ee BGI. on eck ccctoses 1.94 
2 laborers on molds, at 4 francs......... 1.94 
2 laborers on crane, at 4.75............ 1.84 
2 electricians, at 5 francs............... 1.94 
DOE ec Bd ola eh 0 on 6 tea ewar.cd $13.48 
As the daily production is about 84 tons of 
rail steel, or 42 tons of boiler plate steel, 
the above labor cost per tom is............. 16 82 
Linings : 
reo ee eee $2.32 
6 laborers, tamping, at 4 francs......... 4.65 
$6.97 
Or, per ton produced, per lining............. .008 .016 
The ordinary laborers around the plant are 
used for working the pneumatic tamping ma- 
chine. 
Lining materials: 
One lining costs when old materials are being 
used, for the 7-ton furnace, $72.10, there- 
SOR Sa I Es oo ccc ce cet ews .072 144 
Amortization and interest : 
Cost of plant, ahout..............+--$25,600 
5 per cent. interest...........$1,280 
10 per cent. amortization...... 2,560 
Ge cicttsene hot ks s a pica $3,840 
Supporing a yearly production of 22,680 tons 
of rail steel, or 11,340 tons of boiler plate 
steel, this item will be per ton............ 168 .836 
RESUME. 
OAT OE ig 5 5b. FE RE ia eee ere cen RR $16.54 
Power : 
CU ae nin so cihsae eee a ewlaewee i 02 .04 
ole itn dw ane 4 4 oh SAA oles * oN 728 1.45 
Wages: 
I FO Ged 5 50 olg evo bles pe Saeed 6 OS% 16 .32 
tat Rin ie ottne ak iy owe snes Cae eS 008 .016 
See ree er ee ere O72 144 
RCE ial Bala ao eca. dar 3k 0a on. 0, v0 dw EARS ae OT .O9T 
PE Pe rer ee ee ee eee ere eee -194 194 
Amortization and interest..................4. .168 .336 
NN DiNace'n og borer da att tb Peale Si whiee wee Eas 82 582 
Cn ee aes et aon a SEEING $18.62 $19.78 


Besides having the same advantages as other induction 
furnaces, the Roechling-Rodenhauser furnace also allows 
of a convenient refining and a thorough elimination of 
phosphorus and sulphur. How far this refining will have 
to be carried naturally depends on the quality of steel 
wanted. By repeated refining operations with fresh slag, 
the phosphorus and sulphur can be brought down to an 
exceedingly low percentage, but then the refining, of 
course, takes longer time and consequently more electric 
energy per ton of finished product. Furnaces for large 
charges can without difficulty be worked with alternating 
currents of the periodicities now commonly in use for 
other purposes. There seems not to be the slightest 
doubt that furnaces of much larger type than the present 
8-ton furnace at Voelklingen can be built, and I think that 
the next step will be the erection of a 15-ton furnace. 

This type of furnace has now been so thoroughly test- 
ed in continuons work that there is no doubt about ft 
reliability. : 

The 3.5-ton furnace was worked continually for a 
whole year, almost all the time producing steel for rails, 
and more than 5000 tons of rails have been sold from 
Voelklingen to different customers at profitable prices 

The 8-ton furnace at Voelklingen, since it commenced 
work in November last, has been running an average of 
138 to 15 days on each lining, the output varying from 
500 to 600 tons of high grade steel to 1200 tons of rail 
steel to one lining. As this plant is now turning out in 
the neighborhood. of 600 tons of rail steel per week, the 
assertion that these furnaces are not running commer- 


cially may be considered as effectually answered. 
a a 


The Western Bar Iron Association met the officials 
of the Amalgamated Association in conference at De 
treit last week, and asked for a 10 per cent. reduction 
in the puddling and finishing mills to become effective 
from July 1. It is believed that by holding this early 
conference a settlement of the wage scales for the com- 
Yhg year will be accomplished before the present scale 
expires on June 30. 








SS SATS IT 


rare eae 
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The Pennsylvania Steel Company’s Report. 


President E. F. Felton and Chairman BE. B. Morris, for 
the Board of Directors, have made the following report 
covering the operation of the mining, manufacturing and 
railroad companies owned or controlled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company of New Jersey for the fiscal year 
ending December 31, 1908, and for the parent company 
for its fiscal year ending April 30, 1909: 

The coal properties in 1908 produced 590,000 tons of 
coal, compared with 428,000 tons in 1907. These proper- 
ties were owned by two companies, the Penn-Mary Coal 
Company and the Possum Glory Coal & Coke Company, 
in the latter of which the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
owned a two-thirds interest. In the early part of 1909 
the remaining one-third interest was purchased and the 
two coal companies were merged so that the coal mining 
operation will in the future be conducted by but one 
company, the Penn-Mary Coal Company. To provide for 
the payment of the outstanding balance of short term 
notes, issued at the time of the purchase of these coal 
properties which came due April 15 last, and to reim- 
burse the Pennsylvania Steel Company for advances 
made to the Penn-Mary Coal Company, that company 
has sold $2,000,000 30-year 5 per cent. gold bonds, secured 
by mortgage on its property, and guaranteed, principal 
and interest, by the parent company. 

The subsidiary Spanish-American Tron Company pro- 
duced from its old mines, near Santiago, in the Island of 
Cuba, 452,000 tons of iron ore in 1908, compared with 
500,000 tons in 1907. Because of the small demand for 
iron ore but little more than half of this was shipped, 
the remainder having been stockpiled in Cuba. Explo- 
ratious made have added to the ore in sight in these old 
mines an amount fully equal to that mined during the 
year. The development of the company’s property at 
Mayari, on the north coast of Cuba, has been vigorously 
prosecuted, and it is expected that shipments of iron ore 
will begin the coming summer. The funds for the de- 
velopment of this property have been provided by the 
sale of the $5,000,000 bonds authorized two years ago. 

The subsidiary steel manufacturing companies, the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company of Pennsylvania, with 
works at Steelton and Lebanon, Pa., and Maryland Steel 
Company, with works at Sparrow’s Point, Md., in 1908 
produced 384,000 tons of pig iron and 450,000 tons of 
steel ingots, compared with 843,000 tons of pig iron and 
932,000 tons of steel ingots in 1907. Their total invoices 
amounted to $19,432,000 in 1908, compared with $33,- 
885,000 in 1907. No important additions or changes were 
made to any of these steel manufacturing plants in 1908S. 

The general depression which existed throughout 
1908 in the steel business is reflected in the figures given 
above. This decrease in output has resulted in a con- 
siderable reduction in the profits for the year. The com- 


bined income accounts of all companies for the year are 
as follows: 


Net earnings from operations................... $2,510,005.11 
Rents, income from investments and interest...... 204,614.44 
Manone Trae SEN emrens. kes ek ce vocccucs $2,714,619.55 


Sat SW blew aS Pee S wiere .. 937,028.80 


Bree TRUE cee oe Se 6 nc Pe ire Ste CO ER $1,777,590.75 


Less charges for depreciation of plants and equip- 
I ike wnichKn eke ei acess ate esus Ta wwe Rica en 516,736.82 
eb cele. it oe oa SS $1,260,853.93 


The balance sheet of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany and its profit and loss account at the close of busi- 
ness on April 30. are as follows: 








Balance Sheet, 


Assets. 
Cash, after paying May 1 dividend............. $508,216.13 
Loans to operating companies.................. 2,042.003.50 
eg ee kW a sie bie es eiay 25,182,159.59 
STEEDS 0% ase sso seed peta oe icP baked aens 1,573.33 
ee eee $27,733,952.55 


Liabilities, 


Cuties whee me... linn ns OS RS BE $16,500,000.00 
ee ee eee eee 10,750,000.00 
ee OE Ss Foe a dk a he ween: ~ 4 bnd.54 0000 ooo 483,952.55 


OSE SF aca ripe seats 2: SRO aa) ae $27,733,952.55 
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Profit and Loss Account, 12 Months, ending April 30, 





1909. 

Dividends paid, 7 per cent., preferred........... $1,155,000.00 
Expenses and adjustment in value of securities... 30,954.34 
RS, BOG BO, BOOMs wc ck sa ceectvas ssw beds 483,952.55 
NE ee arity ANS Bak arb Ay a. 5 hess ath ioe beg aE $1,669,906.89 
NS ae ap Se rye ere $612,471.85 

Dividends from operating companies, interest on 
securities, loans and bank balances........... 1,057,435.04 


MAS Uhas 05 er sd was bP Eis gssekee Chaba eee’ e $1,669,906.89 


During 1909 it is intended to complete the work al- 
ready plaimed for improving the methods of mining at 
the Cornwall Ore Banks, in which the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company of Pennsylvania owns a majority interest. 
Plans have been prepared for an open hearth steel plant 
at the works of the Maryland Steel Company, and this 
plant will be begun immediately and pushed to comple- 
tion as rapidly as possible. These two improvements, to- 
gether with the completion of the development of the 
new iron mines in Cuba by the Spanish-American Iron 
Company, comprise the only new work in contemplation 
for the year 1909. 

The business outlook is not encouraging. The de- 
mand for the products of the subsidiary companies is 
small and the prices obtainable are lower than have 
prevailed in the steel trade for many years. 


—_—- > 0 SH 


A Massachusetts Mining Reminiscence. 


The Boston Globe, in reporting that workmen ex- 
eavating a trench for water pipe in the town of Sharon, 
about 16 miles south of Boston, had struck a bed of iron 
ore, is prompted to add the following: 

The traditional history of Sharon has it that at some- 
time long prior to the Revolutionary War the site of the 
present Massapoag Lake was a productive copper mine 
on its northwest side and that iron ore was also mined in 
abundance. The Revere Copper Works, the buildings of 
which still stand on Neponset street in the town of Can- 
ton, is where the copper was worked, being hauled from 
Sharon by oxen. An iron foundry stood at the head of 
jun House street, where the Elm Lawn is now situated, 
and there cannon and cannon ball used in the Revolu- 
tionary War were cast from the iron dug in this mine. 
The street derives its name from this tradition. The 
story goes that one day, while the work of mining was 
in progress, from some unexplained cause, and without a 
moment's warning, subterranean waters gushed forth, 
completely flooding the mine. The miners had barely 
time to escape death, and left oxen, carts and imple- 
ments to the mercy of the.deluge. This flood of water, 
filling the great excavation, gave origin to beautiful Lake 
Massapoag. 

——__»4-e____—__ 

The Vulcan Detinning Company, New York, reports 
its net profits for the year ending March 31 at $182,619, 
and increase of $111,467 over the previous year. The 
amount carried to surplus after payment of three divi- 
dends of 114 per cent. each, amounting to $56,250, was 
$126,369, against $15,581 in 1908. The preferred stock 
is 7 per cent. cumulative, on which 18 per cent. accumu- 
lated dividends are now due. ‘The total surplus now 
stands at $515,743. President Samuel R. Beardsley says 
in part: “The increase in net profits is mainly due to 
the extensions and improvements made during the year 
in the detinning plants and the greater amount of busi- 
ness accomplished thereby; also to the operation of the 
iron foundry plant purchased in June, 1908, from the 
Empire Iron & Metal Company at Sewaren, N. J., where 
part of the scrap product of the detinning plant is con- 
verted into sash weights and other manufactures of iron.” 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
placed an order with the Wisconsin Engine Company, 
Corliss, Wis., for two 46 and 84 x 60 in. high pressure 
long crosshead blowing engines, and one 84 and 84 x 60 
in. low pressure long crosshead blowing engine for the 
equipment of the new blast furnace at Cleveland. 
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PERSONAL. 


George W. Craig, formerly general manager of the 
Fowler-Simpson Company, Cleveland, Ohio, haying the 
distinction of being the only agency doing a general ad- 
vertising business between Philadelphia and Chicago, is 
now connected with the American Vanadium Company, 
Pittsburgh, in the capacity of advertising manager. 

John P. Quier has been appointed superintendent of 
blast furnaces of the New York State Steel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., effective May 1. Prior to accepting this 
position he was assistant superintendent of blast furnaces 
for the Bethlehem Steel Company, and had held that po- 
sition for many years. 

Alexander F. Sterling Blackwood, who was manager 
of the Chester Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., has 
accepted a position as manager of the Michigan Crucible 
Stee] Castings Company, Detroit, Mich., taking up the 
duties of this position in April. 

B. Elshoff, for 12 years assistant superintendent of 
the Allis-Chalmers-Bullock Company, Cincinnati, and for 
the past two years superintendent of the electrical de- 
partment of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, has 
severed his connection with the latter. He may eventual- 
ly accept a position with an Eastern firm, but for the 
present will remain in Milwaukee. 

Succeeding R. D. Carver, recently deceased, W. R. 
Marsh, formerly Western sales agent for the Seamless 
Tube Company of America, has been appointed manager 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Company’s Chicago office, with E. 
D. Findley, assistant manager. The former company be- 
ing a subsidiary of the latter, the business of both will 
be handled in the same office. 

BE. J. Koppitz has been engaged by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., for their San Francisco office, having until recently 
been sales engineer of the Western Electric Company. 

Louis Bendit was recently appointed district sales 
manager of the Buckeye Engine Company at Kansas City, 
Mo. He has held similar positions with the Weber Gas 
Engine Company and Olds Company. 

BE. C. Sawyer, formerly with the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company, has become associated with H. G. Ham- 
mett, Troy, N. Y. 

Dwight T. Randall, late engineer in charge of fuel 
tests, Technologic Branch, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, has associated himself with the Arthur B. Little 
Laboratory of Engineering Chemistry of Boston, in 
charge of the department of fuel engineering. 

The American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounces that L. E. Burton is now in charge of its sales 
in the States of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, with 
headquarters at 388 Arcade Annex, Seattle, Wash. He 
is a graduate of the engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and has had considerable experience 
in engineering positions. Thomas W. Fitch, Jr., until re- 
cently sales manager for the Capell Fan & Engineering 
Company, is now connected with the American Blower 
Company, representing the Sirocco mine fan department 
in the bituminous coal district. He makes his headquar- 
ters at the Pittsburgh sales office, 1218 Empire Building. 

Alexander E. Outerbridge, Jr., of Wm. Sellers & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, has returned from a stay in Jamaica. 
He makes interesting comment on conditions there in a 
series of letters published by the Philadelphia Record. 
The trip included an investigation into Jamaica copper 
properties, at which the operating company has made a 
large number of openings and has tunneled into premising 
strata. 

E. J. Arlein, formerly with the sales department of 
the Potter Paint Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has resigned 
to accept the position of Western representative of James 
B. Sipe & Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturers of Sipe’s Japan 
oil and spirits, with headquarters at 423 Chamber of 
Commerce, Chicago. 

Asa W. Whitney, formerly of A. Whitney & Sons Car 
Wheel Works, Philadelphia, and for several years secre- 
tary and metallurgist of the Sanford-Day Iron Works, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has severed his connection with the 
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latter company, and will engage in the car wheel business 
in Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

Benjamin Guggenheim, president of the International 
Steam Pump Company, sails for Europe this week. 

Guy L. Meaker, formerly president of the Meaker 
Company, Chicago, Ill, has become assistant superin- 
tendent of the American Steel & Wire Company’s Rock- 
dale Works, Joliet, 111. 

B. A. Behrend, advisory engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, will lecture on “The Design 
and Characteristics of Modern Electric Machinery” be- 
fore the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on the evening 
of May 13. 

C. W. Hudson, sales manager of the Hoyt Metal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has sailed for Europe, expecting to be 
gone for a couple of months. 

W. H. Rukenbrod, who for the past 12 years has 
been with the Standard Oil Company, has severed that 
connection and will devote his entire attention to the in- 
terests of the Cyclone Drill Company, Orrville, Ohio. 

George C. Stone, formerly manager of the Pennsy!- 
vania Works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany at New Kensington, Pa., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the New Castle Works at New Castle, 
Pa., to succeed Bert J. Ross, who recently resigned and 
who will superintend the building of the new tin plate 
mill of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company at Ali- 
qguippa, Pa. 

: ++ __— 


OBITUARY. 


ALEXANDER MILLER, member of the firm of 
Alex. Miller & Bros., engine builders and boiler makers 
in Jersey City, N. J., died May 5 at his home in New 
York City, aged 65 years. He was born in Scotland and 
came to this country at an early age. He was a drafts- 
man for the Delamater Iron Works, of which his father 
was superintendent, and about 20 years ago he became 
the junior partner in Brown & Miller, proprietors of the 
Vulcan Iron Works, Jersey City. After the death of 
Mr. Brown the firm name. was changed to Alex. Miller 
& Bros. He was a member of the Engineers’ Club, New 
York Athletic Club and St. Andrew’s Society. 

LAFAYETTE CROWLEY of the Detroit Stove Works, De- 
troit, Mich., died May 10 at Atlantic City, N. J., where 
the National Association of Stove Manufacturers is hold- 
ing its annual meeting this week. 

———_+-+-—___—_ 


Stocks of Copper and April Production. 


senior 


The Copper Producers’ Association early this week 
issued the figures of April production and stocks of new 
marketable copper in this country on May 1, which com- 
pare as follows with the preceding month: 


April. March. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Production in this country from all 
sources during the month........ 113,574,292 117,058,661 
Deliveries for consumption and ex- 
port during the month........... 112,656,121 108,063,007 
Stocks on hand at all points in this 
country at the end of the month. .183,198,073 182,279,902 


The accumulation in April was less than 1,000,000 Ib. 
In the three preceding months this accumulation aggre- 
gated 59,912,000 lb. Production is now at a new high 
figure, the April output being at the rate of 3,785,809 Ib. 
daily, compared with a March production of 3,776,089 1b. 
daily. 

——_>-e—___—_ 

The D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, has se- 
cured a contract from the United States Government for a 
complete hydro-electric plant at Fort Yellowstone, Yellow- 
stone National Park, including penstock and concrete 
power house. This installation will be used for furnish- 


ing light and power throughout Yellowstone Park, and 
will consist of three 150-kw. generators, each direct con- 
nected to one 280-hp. D’Olier Francis turbine water 
wheel operating under a head of approximately 275 ft. 
The water will be carried to the power house by a 26-in. 
steel penstock the length of which is approximately 
2200 ft. 








Trade Publications. 


Boring Machines. — Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., Boston, 


-Mass. Three circulars. Describe respectively outfits A, B and 


C, which accompany the No. 2% universal boring machine made 
by the Universal Boring Machine Company, Hudson, Mass., of 
which the above company is sales agent. Each circular con- 
tains an illustration of the machine and the equipment that 
goes with it in the respective outfits. ° 


Condensers.—Schutte & Koerting Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Catalogue 5, section B. The Koerting multi-jet condenser, 
which operates without the aid of air pumps and has no moving 
parts, is shown with sectional views. 


Annealing and Hardening Furnaces.—wW. 8S. Rock- 
well Company, 50 Church street, New York. Booklet. Illus- 
trates with the aid of photographic reproductions and line draw- 
ings a rotary hardening furnace described in The Iron Age, 
February 25, 1909. 


Turpentine Stills.—McMillan Brothers Company, Mobile, 
Ala. Folder. Announces the opening of a new shop in Pensa- 


cola, Fila., by this company for the manufacture of turpentine 
stills. 


Steam Specialties. — Williams Gauge Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Booklet. Calls atention to the company’s line of 
steam specialties, including its auxiliary feed water regulators, 
steam traps, pump governors, water gauges, &c., and gives views 
of a number of large power plants in which its specialties have 
been installed. 


Die Castings.—H, H. Franklin Mfg. Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Booklet. Tells in a terse and original way the history 
of the company’s development of the manufacture of die cast- 
ings, and tells something of the properties and agvantages of 
its die castings. A number of intricate small castings are illus- 
trated, including a line of very small gears, small electric and 
telephone parts, &c. 


Contract Manufacturing.—Southern Stamping & Mfg. 
Company, 109 Twelfth avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. Pam- 
phiet describing the nature of the company’s business. It is 
claimed that this company has the only factory of its kind in 
the South. It describes a number of articles it is now manu- 
facturing, and states that it has a complete modern equipment 
for the purpose of making dies and all kinds of special tools and 
machines. Attention is called to the importance of losing no 
time in getting a patent into shape to put on the market. It 


is ready to take the manufacturing troubles from an inventor’s 
shoulders. 


Expanded Metal.—Northwestern HPxpanded Metal Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Booklet. Contains instructions for ordering 
expanded metal, together with beam and column data calculated 
to assist architects and engineers in making specifications when 
utilizing expanded metal. The booklet contains an announce- 
ment to the effect that the company has discarded the old meth- 
od of designating expanded metal by mesh, gauge and width of 
strand, and hereafter will give prominence to areas and weights. 

Seamless Cold Drawn Open Hearth Steel Tubes.— 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company, Detroit, Mich. Folder. 
Shows enlarged views of the cross sections of steel tubing, com- 
paring the results from other methods of manufacture with that 


of the Detroit Company, and offers arguments advocating its 
use. 


Rock Crushing Machinery.—Chalmers & Williams, 1825 
Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No. 1, sec- 
tion L, 6% x 9 in., 45 pages. The Kennedy gyratory crusher is 
shown and a list of parts as indicated by numbers on a line 
drawing is given. These crushers are made in both stationary 
and portable types. Space is also given to descriptions of con- 


tinuous elevators, revolving stone screens and combined crushers 
and screens. 





Electrical Equipment.—Crocker-Wheeler Company, Am- 
pere, N. J. Three bulletins. Bulletin 111 is a reprint of an 
article in the American Brewer for February, describing the elec- 
trical equipment in Peter Doelger’s brewery in New York. Bul- 
letin 112 treats of exhaust fans, which are shown in a number 
of types. Bulletin 113, superseding Bulletin No. 81, illustrates 
direct current motors for use on lathes, hoists, blooms, shears, 
ammonia compressors, &c. 

Hoists.—Clinton E. Hobbs, 12 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Circular. Shows a duplex chain hoist which is made up to 15 
tons capacity, and lists prices. 


Lumber Surfacers.—-8, A. Woods Machine Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 36 pages. The Woods No. 59 
double or single surfacer is minutely described and illustrated 
with the aid of views of the assembled machine and parts. This 
machine is operated at a feed of 100 ft. of lumber a minute. 
The various parts of the equipment are taken up and graphically 
described, together with attachments for use on the machine. 

Electrical Equipment.—General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Two bulletins and two booklets. Bulletin 4656 
describes a current transformer for use in connection with large 
amounts of current. Bulletin 4657, superseding bulletin 4396A, 
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treats of searchlight projectors and shows the Singer Tower at 
night illuminated with the aid of these projectors. Booklet No. 
3770 describes a telephone line insulating transformer which 
saves users of telephones from dangers of high voltage, and an- 
other booklet is a reprint of a paper read by Henry Schroeder at 
the seventeenth annual convention of the Northwestern Elec- 
trical Association at Milwaukee, Wis., January 20 and 21 last, 
treating on the subject of series tungsten lighting. 

Carriage Makers’ and Blacksmiths’ Tools.—Silver 
Mfg. Company, Salem. Ohio. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 68 pages. A 
general line of tools for carriage makers and blacksmiths is 
shown, including hub boring machines, spoke tenoning machines, 
band saws, hand and power drills, portable forges, &c. Price- 
lists are given and the more important equipment is illustrated. 
Lists of repairs and extra parts of the larger machines are in- 
cluded. : 

Power Plant Instruments. — Lewis L. Ellison, 6238 
Princeton avenue, Chicago, Ill. Booklet. Differential draft 
gauges, differential-direct draft gauges, portable balanced draft 
gauges, throttling evaporating calorimeters, &c., are briefly de- 
scribed. 

Oil Filters, Exhaust Heads and Ventilators.—The 
Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio. Catalogue, 6 x 9% in., 95 
pages. This is a well gotten up volume containing as an intro- 
duction a brief history of the company and the development of 
the oil filter. There follows an interesting treatise on the use of 
oil filters and their advantages, together with sectional views 
of the Cross oil filter, which is made in a number of types to 
meet various conditions. Other oil filters made by the company 
include the Burt and Warden filters, both of which are shown 
with the aid of sectional views. Views of plants where there 
are large installations of filters are shown, and considerable 
space is given to describing ventilators for factory buildings 
which are made by the company, and various buildings where 
they are in use are illustrated. A number of testimonials are 
included in the book, together with an extensive list of satisfied 
customers. 

Sidewalk and Vault Lights.—The Berger Mfg. Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 56 pages. Shows the 
application of the Raydiant system of lights to afford good day- 
light in basements under the sidewalk. It consists of perma- 
nent forms of galvanized steel with glass prisms set in concrete. 
Installations where light is afforded to basement business places, 
such as barber shops, &c., are shown in addition to installations 
over underground railroads. 

Drive Well Points and Well Supplies.—National Tube 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue, 5% x 8 in., 52 pages. A 
number of different types of well points are shown and price- 
lists are given. Suction pipe strainers, tube well cylinders, 
valves, perforated sheet brass, pump rod sockets, &c., are also 
shown. 


Coal and Ore Handling Machinery.—cC. W. Hunt Com- 
pany, West New Brighton, N. Y. Catalogue No. 091, 6% x 9% 
in., 88 pages. A general line of equipment for handling coal and 
ore on a large scale is illustrated and described and some im- 
portant installations are shown, including a series of steeple 
towers, automatic railroads and coal chutes at the United States 
naval coaling station at Manila, and steeple towers, cable rail- 
roads and storage pockets at the United States coaling station, 
San Francisco. Other types of towers in use in large mining 
and industrial plants in this country and abroad are shown, and 
coal conveying hoisting engines, coal tubs, industrial cars and 
tracks, &c., are illustrated, together with accessories, such as 
block and tackle, crane chains, wire rope and couplings. 

Steam Shovels, Automatic Buckets, Locomotive 
Cranes.—-Browning Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Three bul- 
letins. Bulletin No. 33 describes standard revolving steam shov- 
els, which can also be operated by electricity and are designed 
for general railroad work, for use in stone quarries, sand and 
gravel pits, &c. A number of views are given, showing steam 
shovels at work. Bulletin No. 34 shows orange peel and clam- 
shell buckets and wood grapples, the latter being operated after 
the manner of clamshell buckets excepting that hooks are used 
instead of buckets, and they are especially adaptable for han- 
dling cordwood, ties, baled hay, &c. Bulletin No. 35 is devoted 
to locomotive cranes of the revolving type, and a number of 
them are shown in operation. 


Ee 


The Minneapolis Crucible Steel Company, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., is building a steel foundry in the suburban 
town of Columbia Heights. The company, which has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, will 
start with six crucible furnaces with provision for addi- 
tional capacity as needed. Its product will be high grade 
steel castings suitable for dies, drills, gearings, shaft- 
ing, &c. The machinery equipment will include a crucible 
molding outfit, sand blast and grinding machines, either 
steam, gasoline or electric motive power. The plant will 
be ready for operation in about 30 days. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Mattie Furnace of the Girard Iron Company, Girard, 
Ohio, was scheduled te go into blast this week, having been out 
for three weeks for repairs. 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company will have two 
of its Bessemer, Ala., furnaces, which run on foundry iron, in 
readiness for blast at an early day. The relining of Alice Fur- 
nace of this company, which has long been a producer of basic 
iron, is in progress. 


The Chatham Blast Furnece, Chatham, N. Y., was sold at a 
trustees’ bankrupt sale to B. F. Fry of America, N. Y. Mr. Fry 
contemplates operating the plant in connection with his ore 
mines at Pawling, N. Y. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company has decided to 
add eight more hot mills and six cold mills for rolling sheets 
and a new warehouse for storing sheets, and will also build a 
large addition to its galvanizing department. Contracts for 
the warehouse, which will be of steel construction, have been 
placed with the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, 
while the mills and other equipment will be furnished by the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh. When 
the new mills are completed the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company will have a monthly capacity of about 7500 tons of 
black sheets. The galvanizing department’s capacity will be 
4000 tons. 


No. 2 blast furnace at the South Sharon Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company was started up May 6, after being 
idle more than a year. 


The furnace of the Williamson Iron Company, located at 
Birmingham, Ala., will be blown out May 15. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company’s Hall Furnace at Sha- 
ron, Pa., was blown in last week after being idle some months. 
Its Atlantic Furnace at New Castle, Pa., is being made ready 
for blast. 

General Machinery. 

The Standard Bridge Tool Company, Pittsburgh, which re- 
cently received a contract for a No. 3 Thomas spacing table 
from the Wisconsin .Bridge Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and a 
Woggle table for the Modern Steel Structural Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., reports considerable activity in this line of trade. 


The Union Electric Mfg. Company, Pekin, Ill., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $6000 to deal in electrical 
tools, machinery and appliances. The officers are Geo. H. Glass, 
president, and G, A. Vint, secretary and treasurer. 


The Garwood Electric Company, New York, whose works are 
at Garwood, N. J., is now manufacturing the dynamos, motors 
and appliances formerly made by the C. & C, Electric Company, 
occupying the plant formerly used by the latter. The equipment 
of the plant is complete and no new machinery will be pur- 
chased at the present time. 


A new business, known as the Gridley Auto & Machine Shop, 
Irwin & Schramm, proprietors, has been established at Gridley, 
lll., for the purpose of dealing in new and second-hand machin- 
ery and to do automobile and machinery repairing. 


The Kingsford Foundry & Machine Company, Oswego, N. Y., 
has just placed an order with W. H. Wood, Media, Pa., for a new 
150-ton sectional flanging press, and has under consideration a 
large addition to its plant on West Second and Erie streets. 
John D. Higgins, manager, states that plans for the addition are 
at present only in a formative stage and that details have not 
as yet been definitely decided on. 


The Rosedale Foundry & Machine Company, N. §&., Pitts- 
burgh, has received a contract from the Indiana Stee] Company, 
Gary, Ind., for four 400-hp. Playford chain grate stokers, and 
has about completed a large electrically propelled truck, intended 
for conveying a 75-ton bottom pour ladle in the open hearth de- 
partment of the Allegheny Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa. 
It will be transported by a 20-hp. General Blectric motor, con- 
nected direct to one axle, and weighs about 160 tons. 


The Twin City Motor Company, operating a line of auto- 
mobiles about Portage Lake towns in Michigan during the Sum- 
mer, has made preparations for the erection of a garage at Han- 
cock, Mich., to be used for the storage of cars and for making 
repairs to motors and engines. The building, 50 x 75 ft., will be 
constructed of steel and brick, with concrete floors, and equipped 
with the latest machinery for the repairing of motors and en- 
gines for motor boats and automobiles. 


The Reading Steel Casting Company, Reading. Pa., has pur- 
chased property adjacent to the plant with a frontage of 119 ft., 
and will erect a new machine shop which will be equipped with 
modern machinery for finishing the castings. The plant has a 
capacity of about 300 tons of steel castings a month. and when 
the addition is completed the output will be increased to 500 
tons a month, 


The Willis Shaw Machinery Company, with offices in the New 
York Life Insurance Building, Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $2500, to deal in new and second-hand 
machinery. 
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The D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, is instal- 
ling at the Norfolk and Charleston navy yards 15-in. vertical 
volute pumps in the dry dock caissons, to take the place of the 
pumps which the Government has purchased from other parties 
and which failed to develop the capacity required. Each of 
the D’Olier pumps will have an average capacity of 7000 gal. 
per minute and the caissons will be emptied of water in some- 
thing less than 30 min. 


The Saranac Machine Company, St. Joseph, Mich., has in 


contemplation a new shop 80 x 150 ft. of reinforced concrete 
construction. 


Parlin & Orendorff, plow manufacturers, Canton, Il., will 
extend their plant some time this summer and install new 
equipment for forging, shearing and punching. 


It is reported that the Salt Lake shops of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad are to be equipped with additional motor 
driven tools. 

The Leader Iron Works, Decatur, Ill., is reported to be 


planning the erection of a new machine shop, with foundry 
attached. 


McCoy & Brandt, Ferguson Building, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turers’ representatives and dealers in second-hand machinery, 
have succeeded the Pittsburgh Welding Company, Pittsburgh. 
The Pressed Steel Car Company, has been using successfully an 
eight-torch oxy-carbide welding machine with automatic acetylene 
generator, and recently placed a second order with McCoy & 
Brandt for a duplicate machine for its steel car shops at Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa. The Vancouver Engineering Company, Van- 
couver, B. C., has also contracted for a two-torch outfit. Mce- 
Coy & Brandt report an increase in the amount of business for 
Allen Bradley controllers. 

Foundries. 


The Moline Foundry Company, Moline, IIl., is considering 
plans for enlarging its plant, but no definite action to this end 
has as yet been taken. 


The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, N. S8., Pittsburgh, re- 
cently made the following shipments: Ontario Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Ont., Canada, one 8-ft. stationary grinding pan, intended 
for connection to a Canadian Westinghouse motor; Filtration 
plant, Pittsburgh, 10 large filter doors, of cast and steel plate 
construction ; Carter & Co., Kent, Ohio, two large derricks. The 
company reports its general foundry trade to be improving, be- 
ing especially busy on furnace work, and present operations are 
on a 65 or 70 per cent. basis. It recently purchased 7 acres of 
land near Aspinwall, which it will improve later on. 


The Pennsylvania Foundry Company, York, Pa., intends to 
reorganize and incorporate under. the same name, with a capital 
stock of $20,000. The company will erect a new foundry, 100 
x 100 ft., of brick and steel construction, which can be extended 
to 100 x 200 ft. when it is desirable. A two-story pattern shop, 
40 x 60 ft., of brick and heavy wood construction, and an office 
building, 20 x 24 ft., will also be erected. The ground which 
has been purchased for these buildings is 225 x 275 ft., allowing 
ample room for extensions. Contracts have been placed for the 
buildings and equipment. The company manufactures gray iron, 
brass, bronze and manganese bronze castings, paying special at- 
tention to castings for automobiles. 


William B. Harvey has been appointed receiver for the Solid 
Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa. The liabilities are stated 
to be $100,000. 

A new foundry and pattern shop is under construction for 
the Witte Iron Works, Kansas City, Mo., and considerable 
equipment will be installed. 


The soil pipe plant of the Sheffield Castings & Mfg. Company 
at Sheffield, Ala., has been closed down. 


The National Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has received con- 
tracts for the building of 29 welded annealing boxes of various 
sizes for use in sheei and tin plate plants. The company is also 
repairing 21 annealing boxes sent in by sheet and tin plate mills. 
The great advantage in favor of the annealing box made by this 
company is that it can be repaired by simply removing the head, 
straightening the sides and braces and attaching a new head to 
what was before the bottom of the box. This practically doubles 
the life of National annealing boxes. 


The Scott Iron & Steel Company, Carnegie, Pa., has been 
operating its steel casting department for some little time. The 
daily capacity is about 40 tons. The company has not com- 
pleted all arrangements for selling its entire output, part of 
which will be handled by its office and the balance by sales 
agents to be appointed. 


The Indiana Foundry Company, Ltd. Indiana, Pa., which 
some time ago extended its foundry 20 x 100 ft., has recently 
installed new molding machines for the manufacture of bell 
traps, &c. The company reports its trade improving. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Oswego River Power Transmission Company will build 
a transmission line from Baldwinsville to Fulton, N. Y., to 
transmit Niagara Falls power which will be sold to the Niag- 
ara-Oswego Power Company, which will distribute it to man- 
ufacturing plants for commercial use. The transforming of the 
current will necessitate the construction of a transformer house 
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equipped with three 250-kw. transformers, with capacity to 
transform from 33,000 volts to 6600 volts. S. B. Storer, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is president of both companies. 

The Board of Water Commissioners, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
will receive bids until May 31 for pipe valves and special ma- 
terial required for the new water supply system. Plans for 
the pumping station and filtration beds and site selected for 
same await official approval of the State and Federal Boards, 
which, it is expected, will soon be received. 

Francis G. Ward, Commissioner of Public Works, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has asked for sealed proposals for construction of the 
water works pumping station to be built at the foot of Porter 
avenue. 

The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., will install in its 
new plant a producer gas engine of 1500 b.h.p., built by the 
Riverside Engine Works, Oil City, Pa. 

The City Council] of Huntington, Ind., is advertising for 
two boilers and a dynamo for the municipal electric light plant. 


A site has been purchased by the Central Lighting Com- 
pany for a new power house at Columbus, Ind. 


The City Council of Crawfordsville, Ind., has granted to the 
Central Station Engineering Company of Chicago a franchise 
for a central station hot water heating plant in Crawfords- 
ville. The operating company will be known as the Crawfords- 
ville Heating Company and will be capitalized at about $140,- 
000. The plant will have a capacity of 300,000 sq. ft. of ra- 
diation. 


The Electrical Installation Company, Chicago, is reported 
to have been awarded contract to construct a new power plant 
and eight miles of interurban railroad for the Hattiesburg, 
Miss., Traction Company. 


A new pumping engine of 12,000,000 gal. daily capacity 
will be purchased by the city of Port Huron, Mich., if the plans 
of Superintendent Henry Burton of the Water Board are fol- 
lowed. One of the Holly type has been recommended. 


The Cassville & Western Railroad, a steam road five miles 
in length connecting Cassville and Exeter, Mo., is about to be 
converted into an electric line which may be extended to Car- 
thage, Mo., and ultimately to Eureka Springs, Ark. This enter- 
prise contemplates the utilization of water power from the 
White River for the generation of electric current and the erec- 
tion of a power house at Cassville. 


The Prosser Power Company, Prosser, Wash., is planning to 
erect a new generating plant of two 500-hp. units. 


The Sherwood Metal Working Company, E. P. Chapman, 
general manager, Teall avenue and Erie Canal, Syracuse, N. Y., 
is considering changing the plant over to gas producer power, 
and will place orders about July 1 for the following equipment: 
One 100-hp. gas producing plant, one 50-hp. gas engine, one 25- 
hp. gas engine, and one gas oven, with capacity for enameling 
28,000 pieces of metal screens daily. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Independent Bridge Company, N. S., Pittsburgh, fabri- 
cator of structural steel. has recently been awarded a $50,000 
contract by the United States Government for lock gates to be 
shipped to Riverton, Ala. They are to be of the curved type, 
each leaf of gate to be 45 ft. wide and about 43 ft. high, and 
fitted with curved girders, cover plates and faced with steel 
sheeting, plates and diagonal braces, none of the material being 
less than 3 in. thick. 


The city of Eau Claire, Wis., has had plans submitted to 
it by the Central Bridge Company, Indianapolis, Ind., for a 
400 ft. steel bridge spanning the Chippewa River. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa, is considering the erection of a steel 
viaduct over the Des Moines Valley. 


Fires. 


The plant of the Wehrle Stove Works, Newark, Ohio, was 
damaged $100,000 by fire May 6. 


The machine shop of Paquette & Co., Quebec, Canada, was 
destroyed by fire May 1, the loss being about $50,000. 


Hardware. 


The Wabash Screen Door Company, 1714-1724 Commercial 
National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill, will during the coming 
summer erect a three-story and basement addition, 80 x 180 ft.., 
to its Memphis, Tenn., plant, which with a rearrangement of 
the machinery equipment will increase the capacity of the fac- 
tory 50 per cent., as well as reduce the cost of production. 
There will be a 500-kw. alternating current direct connected 
unit, from which all the machinery will be driven by direct con- 
nected motors. New elevators will be added, a complete new 
dust collector system and sprinkler equipment installed, together 
with a 50,000-gal. gravity tank and other appliances to bring 
the plant up to the highest standard of factory construction 
and equipment. 


W. C. Shinn, Lincoln, Neb., manufacturing copper cable 
lightning rods, X ray machines and electric apparatus, has 
lately erected a new building covering a site 50 x 100 ft., and 
not 50 x 70 ft., as stated in a recent issue. 


The Fairbury Windmill Company, Fairbury, Neb., which has 
been in the hands of a receiver and idle for several months, was 
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recently purchased and put in operation by John Simpson and 
others. The plant was established by Mr. Simpson in 1895 and 
the business was conducted by him until four years ago, when 
it was sold to other interests. The company will manufacture 
windmills, pumps and water supplies. 

The William A. Rogers Company, Ltd., silverware manufac- 
turer, Niagara Falls, N. Y., will soon award contracts for addi- 
tions to its electro-plating plant. The addition to the main 
building will be three stories, 80 x 181 ft., and to the boiler 
house 29 x 46 ft. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Buffalo Scale Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has decided to 
make a change in its cleaning room equipment, and has placed 
an order with the Central Iron Works, Quincy, Ill., for a com- 
plete and modern exhanst tumbling equipment. 

The recent fire at the plant of the Big Vein Pocahontas Coal 
Company, Pocahontas, Va., only burned the blacxsmith shop and 
fan house, which have been replaced. 

The Gordon-Thropp-Wolfe Company’s factory and machine 
shop at Harrington, Wash., has been fitted up and will be occu- 
pied as a rebuilding and repair shop for harvesters by L. A. 
Dunning and C. A. Erich. 

The Canadian Seamless Steel Company, Ltd., Welland, Ont., 
Canada, has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $250,000, 
as a subsidiary company to the Seamless Steel Mfg. Company, 
Detroit, Mich., and is having plans prepared for the erection of 
a large Canadian factory for the manufacture of bathtubs, 
kitchen sinks and other products made of heavy pressed steel. 
The plant at first is to consist of a main manufacturing build- 
ing, one story, 100 x 500 ft.; warehouse, 100 x 100 ft., and an 
oftice building. The company is now negotiating for a site and 
will award contracts for construction of the plant as soon as 
the site is secured. 

The Salisbury Wheel & Mfg. Company, Jamestown, N. Y., is 
having plans prepared and will soon award contracts for a large 
addition to its plant at East Jamestown, The company manu- 
factures automobile wheels, axles and transmission, which it 
manufactures under contract for automobile manufacturing 
firms. It has just closed one contract for $450,000 worth of 
goods for 1910 trade from one firm, and an order for 5000 sets, 
or 20,000 wheels, from another concern. The large amount of 
business being received makes it necessary for the company to 
double its output. 

McDowell & Co., Allegheny, Pa., dealers in second-hand ma- 
chinery, pipe and casing, have recently purchased from the 
Union Gas, Light & Heat Company, Anderson, Ind., the pipe 
line formerly used for conveying gas by the Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Company. It consists of about 26 miles of various sizes 
of line pipe, from 2 to 8 in. in diameter, which is now being 
taken up. McDoweli & Co. make a specialty of buying large lots 
of pipe and casing. either in the well, buried under ground or 
above it, which they either ship direct to their customers or 
refit with new threads and couplings at their plant. 


The business of Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
has been incorporated under the same name. No change is con- 
templated in the management of the business, which will be 
directed as heretofore by: Thomas T. Hayward. 


The Anderson-Lacy Heesdlight Company, Houston, Texas, 
contemplates the erecticn of a new plant at South Houston. 


R. G. Peters of the R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber Company, 
Eastlake, Mich., has purchased 10,000 acres of iron ore and 
timber land near Rome, Ga., which he will develop at a cost of 
about $1,000,000. To open up the property a railroad will be 
constructed and later a charcoal furnace. 


The Bullard Car Door Equipment Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., recently organized, will erect a new plant, the equipment 
of which will cost about $30,000. The company is considering 
propositions from various cities, but has not yet decided where 
it will locate. 


The Blairsville Enameled Ware Company, Blairsville, Pa., 
manufacturer of enameled iron plumbers’ goods, which has been 
operating since the latter part of 1908, has been very successful 
in the volume of business secured. It finds that to serve its 
interests to the best advantage an enlargement of its plant is 
necessary, and the additions it contemplates and on which work 
will be started in a short time are to the present concrete foun- 
dry, the furnace room, including two furnaces, and enlarging 
the warehouse. This will practically double its capacity in 
enameled lavatories, sinks and tanks. To handle shipments to 
better advantage a siding has been extended from the Indiana 
branch of the Conemaugh division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
through its property to the warehouse. F, D. Cook is president 
and A. W. Shipman secretary. 


The Lincoln Electric Company has been incorporated at Ham- 
mondsport. N. Y., to manufacture electric instruments, batteries 
and electrical supplies, with a capital stock of $75,000. W. B. 
Putney, Jr., and R. Keliy of-New York and W. H. Griffin, Mat- 
tawan, N. J., are the incorporators. 


The Steel Tank Mig. Company, Sturgis, Mich., is considering 
the location of a new plant at Portage, Wig., where the city 
council has voted a bonus in aid of the project. 
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It is reported that the Racine Sattley Company contemplates 
adding automobiles to its present line of manufacture at Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

The McGraw Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., is having plans 
prepared for a new plant in which to manufacture scales. 

The W. B. Brown Chandelier Works, Bluffton, Ind., will build 
a two-story brick addition and equip the plant with electric 
power. At present 75 men are employed 

rhe Chute & Butler Piano Company, Peru, Ind., will erect an 
addition to its plant, fer which it will require considerable ma- 
chinery, 

The American District Steam Company has decided to build 
a new machine shop addition, 104 x 260 ft., td its manufactur- 
ing plant at North Tonawanda, N. Y., which will double its 
present machine shop capacity. 

The Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. ¥., has purchased 
a 12-acre site at Wolf and Seventh, North, streets, and is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a large factory which it will erect thereon 


at a cost of $100,000, for the manufacture of switchboards and 
other electrical equipment and supplies. 


Fred A. Steck, president of the American Railway Appliance 
Company, Oil City, Pa., is negotiating for a site at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., in the vicinity of the contemplated furnace plant 
of M. A. Hanna & Co., with the view of erecting a large plant 
for which plans and specifications are now being prepared. 
The company is capitalized at $1,000,000, and is engaged in the 
manufacture of interchangeable railroad crossing frogs, corru- 
gated steel back brake shoes, triangular hollow steel and solid 
truss brake beams and sectional car lines. With the completion 
of the new plant the company will also manufacture a sectional 
continuous bridge joint for use on traction roads. The rail does 
away with the use of angle bars or fish plates, one section of 
the rail being bolted to the next section direct. Other products 
to be added will include a complete line of railroad car and 
truck appliances. Details regarding the plans for the new plant 
will not be announced until after the selection of the site. 


The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has received an order for a mile of portable track and 22 dirt 
cars for the United States Government, to be used in Honolulu, 
where the Government is building a large amount of cement 
work. The company states that orders are coming in freely and 
prospects are encouraging. 


Work has been begun on the remodeling of the building for- 
merly occupied by the Hoover Boiler Works, Muskogee, Okla., 
to fit it for the requirements of the Oklahoma Corrugated 
Steel & Iron Company, which will equip it for the manufacture 
of corrugated steel culverts, tanks, oil barrels, building ma- 
terial, &*. The principal machinery includes a modern cor- 
rugating machine tor light and heavy sheets, built by the To- 
peka Foundry & Machine Company, and an electric riveter pur- 
chased from the lowa Foundry & Mfg. Company. These and 
other machines already secured will be installed as rapidly as 
possible. ‘The officers of the company are John Garvin, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Firman L. Carswell, vice-president, and 
H. L. Ellis, secretary. 

A new modern gas plant will be installed by the Utah Light 
& Railway Company, Ogden, Utah, some time the coming sum- 
mer, in addition to which extensive renewals and improvements 
will be made to the distribution system. The object ‘of this 
expansion is to provide fuel for domestic use. 


The city of Wakeeney, Kan., has voted a bond issue of 
$30,000 for the construction of a water works plant, plans for 
which have not yet been drawn, It is probable, however, that 
2% miles of 6 or 8 in. main will be required to reach the source 
of water supply, and in addition to an elevated tank or stand 
pipe, about 20 fire hydrants will be needed. 


The Pressed Steel Tank Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is just 
completing an extension to its plant, of steel and brick con- 
struction, 120 x 240 ft., which will be mainly devoted to gal- 
vanizing work. Provision has been made for four galvanizing 
kettles, of which two, 10 ft. long by 30 ft. wide by 4 ft. deep, 
are now being installed. The building will also contain an 800- 
ton hydraulic power press. The new building will be ready for 
occupancy by May 1. 

The American Radiator Company will commence operation 
at Birmingham, Ala., June 1. 


The $1,250,000 plant of the Atlantic & Gulf Portland 
Cement Company, located at Ragland, near Anniston, Ala., will 
be put in operation by October 1. The capacity of this plant 
will be 2000 bbl. of cement per day. 


The Lestershire Mfg. Company, Lestershire, N. Y., will erect 
a factory building, power house and dry kilns on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 50 x 200 ft., two stories, of 
concrete block construction. 


The Empire Coke Company, E. H. Palmer, president and 
general manager, Geneva, N. Y., has started improvements that 
will increase the capacity of the plant 70 per cent. and cost 
about $200,000. Sixteen new coke ovens with a capacity of 
9% tons each are to be added, giving a total coking capacity 
of 362 tons daily. A new coke handling plant is to be installed, 
consisting of crusher, grader and belt conveying system. Two 
new 150-hp. gas engines are to be supplied by the A!berger Gas 
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Engine Company, Buffalo, and two 100-kw. generators by the 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Company. New gas compressors 
also will be added. The company is engaged in supplying arti- 
ficial gas to the cities of Geneva, Seneca Falls, Waterloo and 
Auburn, 

The Peerless Ventilator Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000 to manufacture sheet 
metal specialties and ventilation devices. The incorporators are 
Henry A, Holden, 1105 Morgan Building; John G. Herb, 519 
Riley street, and William H. Barnhart, 630 Prudential Build 
ing, Buffalo. 


The John J. Gibson Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 to manufacture 
motors, engines, machinery, cars, automobiles and wagons. The 
incorporators of the company are Joseph N. Gregory, 149 Riley 
street; E. G. Thompson, 11 West avenue, and George Roughenad, 
Jr., 2015 Seneca street, all of Buffalo. 


The Thousand Island Boat & Engine Company, manufac- 
turers of marine engines, Morristown, N. Y., has outgrown its 
present quarters and has under consideration the moving of its 
plant to another city. Negotiations will be shortly completed, 
and will result in the company erecting a new plant in another 
city or largely increasing the capacity of the plant at Morris- 
town. 

The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, N. S., Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of shears, grinding pans, &c., for iron and steel works 
uses, has recently purchased a plot of ground, 120 x 217 ft., 
located close to its upper River avenue plant, on which it will 
erect a large tank and pipage for use with a new sprinkler 
system to be installed shortly. 

The M. & W. Brazing Company, Connellsville, Pa., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, of which John 
Whitaker is president ; J. H. Poole, vice-president ; A, J. Hooper, 
secretary and treasurer, all of Connellsville, Pa., has taken over 
the plant at Baltimore, Md., heretofore operated as a partner- 
ship. It contemplates enlarging this plant somewhat. The com- 
pany is also considering propositions from some of the larger 
manufacturing cities to have it locate plants, and it expect sto 
accept at least one offer shortly. It brazes iron, steel and copper 
castings, &c., making a specialty of repairing automobiles, engine 
gears, &c. 

Stocker Brothers, Chattanooga, Tenn., manufacturers of lum- 
bering tools, have incorporated under the same name. 


The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., is having 
plans prepared for the erection of a new building, 100 x 200 ft., 
to be of brick and wood or frame construction. This will be 
used as a forming and press shop for the manufacture of steel 
stud, which will represent a new product of this company, in 
addition to a line of corner brad and other shapes for reinforce- 
ment. 

The Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, has furnished 
about 600 squares of Scott’s extra coated roofing tin for the large 
Nashville warehouse built by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Nashville, Tenn. This roofing tin has been used on several 
large buildings in the same vicinity, including the State House. 
The company has also furnished Security roofing tin for the 
roof of the new large dancing pavilion that is now nearing com- 
pletion at Conneaut Lake, Pa. The same brand of tin plate has 
been selected for other buildings at Exposition Park at Con- 
neaut Lake. . 


The New York Switch & Crossing Company, Hoboken, N. J., 
has completed a one-story brick and concrete frog and switch 
shop, 40 x 120 ft. This building is to replace the old frame 
building which was on the same site and the equipment in the 
old building will be installed in the new one, so that the com- 
pany will not require any new machines. 


The American Regenerator Company, 2 Rector street, New 
York, recently incorporated, will not install a plant but will 
have its steam accumulators manufactured by the Scully Steel 
& Iron Company. 

The Damascus Brake Beam Company will double the capacity 
of its plant at Sharon, Pa 


The Pittsburgh Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, will shortly com- 
mence shipping forgings and castings for a new dry dock being 
built at the Mare Island Navy Yard, San Francisco, Cal. 


The William Harris & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of mine supplies, has filed application for a charter. The 
company has operated in the past as a partnership. 


—_++e—___ 


The 5400-ton steel package freight steamer, for which 
the Detroit Shipbuilding Company recently received con- 
tract from a Pennsylvania Railroad subsidiary, the Erie 
& Western Transportation Company, Buffalo, operating 
the Anchor Line of steamers, is to be built at the Wyan- 
dotte shipyard, and will be ready for launching June 26. 
The new boat is to be 372 ft. long, with 30-ft. hold, 
equipped with the latest type of machinery for handling 
package freight. Conemaugh is the name selected for 
the new boat. a 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


A Heavy Bar Tonnage Booked. 





Structural Steel Active, but Fabricated Prices 
Low. 


The maxim of a famous steel maker, now retired; was 
that a preliminary to lifting the market was to get un- 
derneath. The latter process seems to have been pretty 
completely accomplished and the effort to effect the for- 
mer is now under way. It is not without its uncertain- 
ties, and until quite recently exceptions were rather 
numerous. In staple lines jobbers have loaded up quite 
heavily and to that extent no really new business has 
been created. But there is strong evidence, too, that the 
low prices have decidedly encouraged consumption and 
brought out dormant business. 

From the standpoint of profits the accumulation of a 
large amount of tonnage is not a cheerful development, 
and very considerable sums have been sacrificed through 
the readjustment to the basis of present prices for cur- 
rent and future deliveries on contracts entered prior to 
February at the prices then ruling. It is the impression 
that in some lines, at least, the cuts have been too rad- 
ical and that, therefore, moderate advances may soon 
come. Leading interests have withdrawn the lowest 
quotations on bars, plates and structural material, and 
have announced that 1.20c. for bars and 1.30c. for struc- 
tural material and plates is now the minimum. 


The bar tonnage booked has heen very heavy, the 
largest single item being the contracts for the require- 
ments of the agricultural implement makers. It is esti- 
mated that thus far 80 per cent. of these requirements 
have been covered. 

While the market for the plain material is held stiffer, 
very low prices continue to be made on fabricated struc- 
tural steel. The volume of business continues very 
heavy. The lowest bid on the Reading work in Philadel- 
phia, 16,100 tons, was $835,600. One interest has taken 
16,000 tons for different buildings in New York, including 
5500 tons for the Lorillard warehouse and 4500 tons for 
the Seaboard Realty Company. Bethlehem shapes will 
be used throughout. At various points throughout the 
country a large number of larger and smaller contracts 
have been closed, and a good deal of additional work is 
pending. This includes 8000 to 9000 tons for the sub- 
structure of the Post Office to be built at the new Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York. 

Quite a good deal of work is coming to the locomo- 
tive builders, and among the larger orders for cars is 
3000 for the Lake Shore road. 

Chicigo has booked some additional round tonnage 
for steel rails, which includes 10,700 tons for the Lake 
Shore road, 10,000 tons for the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, 4000 tons for the Santa Fé, and 15,000 tons for the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The latter road attempted 
some time since to secure bids on 25,000 tons of relay- 
ers to be delivered when the new rails were laid, but 
could not get any offers. It is expected that these re- 
layers will now come out soon. 

The Argentine order has not yet been placed. Japan 
has just bought a small lot of 1500 tons, the first rail 
business from that quarter for a long time. 

A fair amount of buying is still going on in pig iron 
at the level recently established. The most interesting 
feature of the market is the almost simultaneous appear- 
ance of practically all the leading open hearth steel- 
makers of the East for metal for the third and fourth 
quarters. It is estimated that this involves from 75,000 
to 100,000 tons. Two lots involving 9000 tons have been 
sold at $15, delivered, for basic iron, but the views of the 
majority of makers now range between $15.50 and $16. 
Ferromanganese is weaker at $40 to $40.50, Baltimore. 
Ferrosilicon continues scarce and strong. 

Some round lots of cast iron pipe have been placed, 
including 4500 tons for St. Louis and 2800 tons for Okla- 
homa. Manila is asking for bids on 8000 tons. 

Old material is much stronger. A large inquiry for 
melting stock has appeared in the Chicago market. 

In copper there has been a good deal of buying from 
home consumers for deliveries up to August 1, and the 
price for electrolytic has advanced to 13c. cash. 

The leading interest advanced the price of lead to- 
day to 4.30c., New York, while outside interests ask even 
higher prices. The strike at the Bonne Terre mines of 
the St. Joe Lead Company is having some effect. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
May12, May5, Apr.14, May13, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 

RE oon ke 8's 4h 4 eT eres $16.49 $16.00 $16.25 $16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

NE bin bin bn wes di cae 14.50 14.50 14.25 14.75 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago.. 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.60 
Basic, delivered, Eastern Pa.... 15.00 15.00 15.00 16.25 
Basic, Valley furnace.......... 14.25 14.00 14.00 15.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 15.90 15.65 15.90 16.90 
Gray forge, Pitisburgh........ 14.40 14.40 14.40 14.90 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.00 
BILLETS, &ce., Per Gross Ton: 


Steel billets, Pittsburgh........ 23.00 23.00 23.00 28.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 25.00 25.00 25.00 29.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 24.50 24.50 25.40 29.20 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 27.09 29.00 29.00 35.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 14.00 14.00 3.00 12.00 
Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 14.75 14.00 13.00 12.75 
Trom’ ratie, CRICHHO. <0. ..0025. 16.50 1650 16.00 14.75 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 17.50 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Car wheels, Chictgo.......... 14.75 14.75 14.50 13.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 14.50 14.50 14.00 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.25 14.25 14.00 12.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 13.00 13.00 12.25 10.50 


Heavy stée! scrap, Philadelphia. 14.75 13.75 13.00 12.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.40 1.35 1.37 1.46 


Common iron bars, Chicago..... 1.27144 1.25 1.30 1.65. 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.50 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York. 1.36 1.31 1.31 1.76 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.20" 115 1.15 1.60 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.46 1.41 1.46 1.86 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.70 
Beams, tidewater, New York.... 1.41 1.41 1.46 1.86 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.70 
Angles, tidewater, New York.... 1.41 1.41 1.46 1.86 
Angles, Pittsburgn....+....... 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.70 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.55 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.30 1.35 1.65 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.90 2.05 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.60 1.65 1.80 1.90 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 2.35 2.50 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 13.25 12.87%13.00 12.75 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 13.00 12.624%12.75 12.62% 
Spelter, New York...........-- 5.10 5.02% 4.85 4.60 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 4.92%, 4.90 4.77% 4.50 
Re: Le CRs 6 G5's 50,5. 9.0: 50 4.30 4.22% 4.15 4.25 
Re, Te Ta ond cco ciate sb 0 4.25 4.10 4.10 412% 
ae ae OS ea 29.25 29.10 29.35 29.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.75 7.75 7.75 8.50 
Nickel, New York............. 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 


Tin plate, 100 Ib., New York... $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 $3.89 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 











Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
lic.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. 
Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 2244c.; New Orleans 30c.; Birming- 
ham Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific Coast are 80c. on 
plates, structural steels and sheets, No. 11 and heavier; S85c. 
on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, No. 16 and lighter ; 
65ce. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 


Structural Shapes.—lI-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.25c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.35c., net; H- 
beams over 8 in., 1.45c.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, %4 in. 
and up, 1.25c., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.35c., net; angles, 3. 
x 3 in. and up, less than % in., 1.45c., base, half extras, steel 
bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.25c., net; zees, 3 in. and up, 
1.25c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.20c., 
base, plus 10c., half extras, steel bar card; deck beams and 
bulb angles, 1.60c., net; hand rail tees, 2.70c., net; checkered 
and corrugated plates, 2.70c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.30c., base. Extras over this price are as follows: 


Tank, ship and bridge quality, %4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 
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Steel plates up to 72 in, wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
square foot, shall be considered \%4-in. plate. Steel plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered \4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 

Gauges under 4-in, to and including 3-16-in. plates 


ee er. ae adie k Cute 10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 te and including No. 9....... 25 
Al! sketches ge Hone straight taper plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 80 in.)......... 10 
ee ee OT CREAT LT eee .20 
Boiler and flange steel plates...............5.-. 10 
“4. B. M.A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... .20 
oo ee Or rr re eee 30 
EE SE GOR sa 0 FEN As 6c ORONO WORE CES Hes 40 
LOGORNGATTO: BOGOR BOGE. 26 Sick Oot Tieewecewsr DO 
Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 im............ 05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 im............ 15 
For widths over 120 in, up to 125 in............ “20 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in............ 50 
DOP We OOOE Ge Oi iiits 1555 CA hae Sic 2k Owes 1.00 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. 


Pacific Coast base, 1.30c. f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments. on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.65c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.70¢c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c. Box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.05c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15¢.; No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 
29, 2.25c.; No. 30, 2.35¢. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 
2.30c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.40c.: Nos. 17 to 21, 2.50c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.65c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.85¢.; Nod. 27, 3.05c.; No. 
28, 3.25c.; No. 29, 3.35c.; No. 30, 3.60c. Painted roofing 
sheets, No. 28, 1.55¢c. per square. Galvanized roofing sheets, 
No. 28, 2.80c. per square for 2%4-in. corrugations. 


Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on steel pipe, % to 6 in., in 
carloads to the largest trade, are 81 and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, 4% to 8 in., are 78 and 5 per cent. off list. 

Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 





Steel. 
eM RS Sot iia ie: void 4:0) 6% Kans 9 Owain ae We ee ele Sa ee 
Re Ne Nk 5k caln'n so s'0 ye hint choy d'nlg wae vee steele 62 
Ss MN as ats oe diate 34.00 Wi a aeRO Ps CREW Cee 70 
UE INSURE ER a 9 E's Ont cif wna, i Se, rg praalians mance 64 
EM Ld) o'd cre hh « 60g ANY 4 0S-NS Win Shep aie ale a 2 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer rods, $27; chain rods, $27; basic 
rods, $27 to $28. 





Chicago. 


FIsHER BUILDING, May 12, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

The aggregate tonnage of new orders in finished lines 
placed with the mills within the past week or 10 days was 
largely in excess of the bookings in any like period since 
1907. Some idea of the measure of increase in demand is 
afforded by the fact that the business taken by the leading 
interest totaled 175,000 tons, the major portion of this. 
105,000 tons, being standard section rails, the remainder 
consisting largely of plates, structural shapes and steel bars. 
Fuller rolling schedules for the rail mills is assured by the 
early delivery required on practically all the rail orders. 
Accepting the recent low prices offered as bottom, the imple- 
ment makers and other users of steel bars have bought 
freely for their forward requirements, with the result that 
contracts have been placed for the greater portion of this 
tonnage for shipment prior to January 1. The hardening 
tendency in prices has been further emphasized by an ad- 
vance to 1.20c., Pittsburgh, for steel bars, and the announce- 
ment by some of the independent mills of a minimum of 
1.30c., Pittsburgh, for structural shapes. Light rails have 
also been advanced to a basis of $26, Chicago, for 40 to 45 Ib. 
sections. Specifications are growing in volume at an en- 
couraging rate, and the mills are all running fuller, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the bar iron mills. All of the finishing 
departments at the South Works of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany are in operation this week, and of the 24 open hearth 
furnaces in this plant all but one are fired. The upward 
tendency of scrap has been halted, temporarily at least, al- 
though some grades, such as heavy melting steel, rerolling 
rails and No. 1 cast scrap, are firmly maintained at the 
present level. 

Pig Iron.—Reports from the various selling agencies 
indicate a generally quiet market. The leading transac- 
tion of the week was the purchase of 4000 tons of malleable 
Bessemer by a prominent Milwaukee melter, the iron, it is 
understood, being furnished by a local producer. The only 
other inquiry of importance was that of a Northern Illinois 
implement concern which included 3000 tons of assorted 
grades, embracing charcoal, Bessemer and foundry iron: 
this inquiry is still in the market. The lack of interest 
shown by buyers indicates that either requirements of melt- 
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ers have been pretty well taken care of by the purchases 
already made, or else the demand has been checked by the 
firmer attitude of producers respecting prices. Inquiries 
are fairly numerous, but they are mainly for small lots. 
So far as the Southern furnaces are concerned, prices seem 
to have reached a uniform level at $11.50, Birmingham. 
One of the leading producers is entering business for ship- 
ment through the second half at this price, while some 
others are asking 50 cents advance for fourth quarter. 
Among the sales of Southern iron reported are several lots 
amounting to 1100 tons taken at $11.50, Birmingham, for 
third quarter shipment. As respects the Northern furnaces, 
the situation is not marked by the same degree of firmness 
in the matter of prices as characterizes the holding of 
Southern iron. While $16 at furnace continues to be the 
ruling quotation, slightly better than this is being done in 
some cases. Unless there is a more decided increase in the 
melt very soon, the outlook for an active movement through 
the remainder of the present quarter is not particularly en- 
couraging. The following quotations are for May and June 
delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No, 1......... 17.00 to 17.50 
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Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Demme: Meeten. MO. 1... ccc ccc cies 17.50 to 18.00 
TE Bocce cose tonceece 16.35 to 16.85 
SO OE PO Bic csc c ci ccascscs 15.85 to 16.35 
Sewmthdem cote, Me. B......cccsscwcccee 15.35 to 15.85 
I CG EEO Bn. ca wesc ctedacen 14.85 to 15.35 
Seen. Coe, 40. 1, SOLE... ccc cscs 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern come, No. 2 soft.......ccscee 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern gray forge...........csee00- 14.35 to 14.85 
I NS 6 Fen 6 oo csesc vannes 14.10 to 14.60 
|) Se 17.15 to 17.65 
a ere 17.90 to 18.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 %. 19.90to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 an 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 %. 21.90 to 22.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—The appearance of firmness in 
forging billets manifested a week ago has not been pro- 
ductive of any real strengthening in prices. We are advised 
that while $26, Chicago, is being firmly maintained by some 
interests, this price is occasionally shaded by other makers 
50c. a ton. The demand, however, is light, consisting mainly 
of car lot orders. Wire rod prices were last week reduced 
to a basis of $27 for Bessemer rods and $27 to $28 for basic 
rods, Pittsburgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—New orders aggregating 
over 44,000 tons of standard rails were secured within the 
past week by the Illinois Steel Company. These included 
10,000 tons for the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway, 
the purchaser being William Kenefick Company ; 10,700 tons 
for the Lake Shore, 15,000 tons for the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, and 4000 tons for the Santa Fe, in addition to 
which there were several hundred tons from miscellaneous 
sources. Early deliveries were asked for on all this ton- 
nage, and shipments on the first lot named are to begin at 
once. Al! of the orders call for Bessemer specifications. 
These, together with the 60,000 tons placed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, bring the total of rail orders entered 
by the South Works within the past two weeks up to 105,000 
tons. Having placed liberal contracts earlier in the season 
for fastenings, not much new business of this kind is coming 
from the railroads; but specifications for spikes and bolts 
are fairly good. Light rails have shared to some extent in 
the general betterment noted, but the improvement observed 
is not as satisfactory as in other lines. An advance in 
prices has been announced by the leading mills, the schedule 
now effective being as follows: 40 to 45 lb. sections, $26; 
30 to 35 Ib. sections, $26.75; 16, 20 and 25 lb. sections, $27; 
12 lb. sections, $28, Chicago. On lots of 250 to 500 tons 
there is a reduction of 50c. a ton, and on 500 tons and up 
$1 a ton from these prices. 


Structural Material.—While none of the more impor- 
tant projects involving large tonnage was included in the 
business taken by fabricators, quite a number of small con- 
tracts were closed during the week. Among those closed 
were 400 tons of bridge material for the St. Paul Raiiroad, 
part of which went to the Wisconsin Bridge Company; two 
bridges amounting to 300 tons secured by the Missouri 
Bridge & Iron Company ; 2700 tons for a new factory build- 
ing to be erected by the Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
which was divided up between several concerns. Fabricating 
contracts were let by Rumley & Co., Laporte, Ind., for a fac- 
tory addition requiring 450 tons; also 975 tons for an addi- 
tion to the Trostle Tannery, Milwaukee. Among the West- 
ern contracts let were 375 tons for the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany taken by the Llewellyn Iron Works, and 305 tons for 
the Levi Strauss Realty Company which went to the Judson 
Mfg. Company, both in San Francisco; and a hotel calling 
for 1400 tons at Oakland, Cal. An order for tank towers, 
calling principally for plates, was placed by the International 
Smelting Company with the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Company. Bids have been submitted on 2200 tons of bridge 
material for the Rock Island Railroad. Preliminary figures 
are being asked on 3000 tons for an office building to be 
erected at Wabash avenue and Madison street, Chicago, but 
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it is not likely that this project will develop to the point of 
placing orders until some time next year. The construction 
of barges for a line on the Missouri River, involving the use 
of 4000 tons of structural material, is under consideration 
by a number of Kansas City capitalists. Prices on plain 
material have been advanced by some of the independent 
mills to 1.30c., Pittsburgh, but the leading interest is quoting 
1.25c., Pittsburgh, on business for prompt shipment or spe- 
cific contracts covering definite construction work. Quite a 
satisfactory volume of business was booked last week, and 
the mills have specifications in hand sufficient to keep them 
going practically at full capacity. 

Plates.—In spite of the fact that such large users of 
plates as car, boiler and tank shops are buying very little, 
the tonnage of orders coming to the mills is steadily increas- 
ing. This is due chiefly to the heavy demand for structural 
material and to important orders placed by jobbers. The 
price of 1.25c., Pittsburgh, is still being done on specified 
orders for immediate or early shipment, but some of the lead- 
ing independent mills have advanced to 1.30c. No general 
contracts are being entered at these prices, but consumers are 
being protected on material required for specific jobs where 
the work of construction extends some months ahead. 

Sheets.—Trade in sheets continues to grow. The in- 
creased demand is reflected in the fuller operation of sheet 
mills, some of them declining to accept orders for delivery 
short of two or three weeks ahead. Other mills, however, 
are not so well supplied with business, and while regular 
prices are, on the whole, being fairly well maintained, they 
are occasionally being slightly shaded. 

Bars.—A large proportion of the steel bar requirements 
of the implement makers and other users up to January 1 
has been closed. Transactions of this kind were especially 
numerous last week, and it is estimated that SO per cent. 
of the implement demand has already been booked. The 
price of 1.15c., Pittsburgh, has been withdrawn, and all of 
the leading steel bar mills are now asking 1.20c., Pittsburgh, 
which applies to current business with specifications. <A 
slight tendency toward improvement is noted in iron bars, 
but as yet the demand shows but little increase. In view of 
the higher prices asked for scrap and pig iron, the iron bar 
mills are less disposed to concede the extreme limit of the 
market. We quote iron bars at 1.27\%4c. to 1.32%4c., Chicago. 


Merchant Pipe.—The demand for merchant pipe is 
slowly increasing, although the degree of improvement is 
short of expectations. It is seemingly measured and regu- 
lated by the needs of consumption, since jobbers have not yet 
begun to order freely in anticipation of future requirements. 
Prompt shipment from mill is available, and there is, there- 
fore, no present need for enlarging store stocks. The out- 
look for a better movement in the near future is reflected in 
the greater number of inquiries coming out. The leading 
interest has secured an order for 190 miles of 8-in. rifled pipe 
from the Associated Pipe Line Company of California, a 
subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Railway and the Asso- 
ciated Oil Company. The pipe is to be used for the con- 
struction of an oil line from Colinga to Porta Costa. 


Boiler Tubes.—The inactivity in merchant tubes has 
not thus far been relieved by any appreciable growth of de- 
mand from either the boiler shops or jobbers. Locomotive 
tubes are likewise moving slowly. No serious irregularity 
in prices has developed, although the regular discounts on 
steel tubes are subject to slight shading by a few producers. 


Merchant Steel.—Contracting for the season’s require- 
ments in miscellaneous shapes up to July 1, 1910, by the im- 
plement makers is actively under way. The business thus 
far booked indicates that consumers are covering for a ton- 
nage of even more than the normal average, and a very sat- 
isfactory business is looked for in these lines. Orders for 
shafting are not so plentiful, and under the stress of com- 
petition recognized discounts are being shaded more or less. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The principal transaction reported 
is the award of 4500 tons by the city of St. Louis to the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. The 
same interest also secured 300 tons placed by the city of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., while 2800 tons let by the city of Hugo, 
Okla., was taken by a general contractor. A fair amount 
of business in small lots was also secured by the various 
founders. We quote, per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water 
pipe, 4 in., $27.50; 6 to 12 in., $26.50; 16 in. and up, $24.59, 
with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Metals.—While the entire list of metals is somewhat 
firmer, lead is the only one in which a definite advance is 
recorded, and that only 10 cents per 100 Ib. Copper is mov- 
ing more freely; last week’s sales aggregated a larger total 
than for some time. The lots taken by several consuming 
interests were designed to cover requirements for 60 days, 
but the bulk of the purchases were for current consumption. 
Old metals developed signs of revival from the sluggishness 
that for weeks has held trade passive, but market improve- 
ment has not yet been realized. Quotations are as follows: 
Casting copper, 12%c. to 13c.; lake, 13\%4c. to 18%c., in car 
lots, for prompt shipment; smali lots, 4c. to %c. higher; pig 
tin, car lots, 31¢.; small lots, 33c.: lead, desilverized, 4.25¢c. 
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to 4.35c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.50c. to 4.60c., for 50- 
ton lots; in car lots, 244c. per 100 lb. higher; spelter, 5.25c. 
to 5.35c.; Cookson’s antimony, 10%4c., and other grades, 9%4c. 
to 10%4c.; sheet zine is $6.75, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 
600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible 
shapes, 13c.; copper bottoms, 11144c.; copper clips, 1lc.; red 
brass, 1144c.; yellow brass, 9c.; light brass, Tc.; lead pipe, 
3.75¢e.; zine, 3.90¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 21¢.; tin foil, 23¢.; 
block tin pipe, 26c. 

Old Material.—That prices of old material have been 
pushed up to a point hardly warranted by general market 
conditions is emphasized by evidence of weakness that has 
appeared in certain grades. The demand from consumers is 
gradually Widening, but not at a rate that would justify 
continued lifting of values. There is no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all the melting steel scrap coming out from the 
usual producing sources, but the requirements of consumers 
are not urgent enough to induce them to overbid the present 
market. The demand for No. 1 cast is strong enough to 
hold prices steady at current quotations, and a small lot of 
rerolling steel rails brought $14.50. In a railroad list just 
closed heavy melting steel sold at $13.50, railroad malleable 
at $12.40, springs at $12.10, and frogs, switches and guards 
at $13.10, all in lots of less than 100 tons. An aggregate of 
about 10,000 tons is included in the railroad lists to be 
closed this week. They are distributed approximately as 
follows: Soo Line, 525 tons; Omaha Line, 1000 tons; Bal- 
timore & Ohio, 6000 tons, in which are 2000 tons of reroll- 
ing steel rails; Great Northern, 2000 tons; Michigan Cen- 
tral, 700 tons. The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 


SE Us o.oo 5 « gee 6.55 Sn a ocak ee $16.50 to $17.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............- 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

SOE Ae 2 a6 Sok wie -0'9 40 kee -. 22.50 to 23.50 
ee SOD es wi kane ak ae b4 nse k 14.75 to 15.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 8.00 to 13.50 
I'rogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 13.00 to 13.50 
BG MR SiG ose bases Cet eee ewes b ws 10.50 to 11.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron fish plates. ........... Dw wumtanoetael $15.25 to $15.75 
i a re ere eee is 17.50 to 18.00 
Sn ee IN on bh bdr s eee akan 16.25 to 16.75 
Ne. 1 railroad wrougkt.............. 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 11.75 to 12.25 
Springs, knuckles and couplers........ 12.25 to 12.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 13.50 to 14.00 
rt) ae SEMIN «5 0 to's b's ea ies eas 9.50 to 10.00 
ce IN ook wk pie’ Vale be uele 7.50to 8.00 
oe et a rae ere et 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings. -............. T.00to 7.50 
Ce, MUM cine ous eet eae buh eetiews 5.25to 5.75 
ee NS es ae eee ee ee 5.25 to 5.75 
Se Ea Ae Se er eee 7.00 to 7.50 
ON eee ier ere ree 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings... 9.00to 9.50 
DOE, a en NS. bis 56:5.4.p om Ke RE es A 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 11.25to 11.75 
EE 1 GUBIIOBING. 655 5 ic nk cs cs Kew e awe 12.25 to 12.75 
Agricultural malleable............es-. 10.75 to 11.25 
MED sb Se s.0 os S08 Puede seed -. 850to 9.00 


The Rolfe Iron Company, incorporated with $15,000 cap- 
ital, has been organized to handle and sell scrap iron and 
steel and second-hand machinery. A storage yard has been 
located at Clybourn place and the Chicago River, where a 
machine shop will be erected. Besides shears and other tools 
for the handling and preparation of scrap, the equipment in- 
cludes an oxy-acetylene apparatus for wrecking boilers and 
steel structures. George J. Carroll is president; Irving H. 
Fowle, vice-president, and R. T. Rolfe, secretary, treasurer 
and general manager. 

——_—_~++-e—___— 


Birmingham, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 10, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The sales reported during the week just ended 
involve an aggregate of some 20,000 tons. The delivery spec- 
ified in the majority of transactions covers the third quarter 
and the $11.50, Birmingham, schedule was the price consid- 
ered. A lot of 3000 tons of No. 2 foundry is reported sold 
at $11.50, and lower grades have readily been disposed of at 
a differential of 50c. per ton on the No. 2 basis. As was 
the case in the report for the previous week, the demand for 
lots of 350 to 500 tons for early shipment has predominated. 
No sales are reported for strictly last quarter delivery, and 
the price for that requirement is considered $12, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 foundry. The tonnage for spot delivery ob- 
tainable at lower figures than above quoted has not entirely 
disappeared. There have been no open quotations on spot 
deliveries lower than $11.50 per ton, and in naming such 
figures there would no doubt be some discrimination in the 
demand. It is believed that in no case would a greater con- 
cession than 50c. per ton be made in order to move the daily 
production, while a reduction of 25c. would be an induce- 
ment to prospective customers. The recent addition of two 
stacks to the active producing capacity has not affected the 
manifested attitude of sellers as to any delivery. The out- 
look as seen by one of the smaller producing interests is such 
that operations are to be suspended rather than provide 
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additional storage space for the product at the expense of 
quotations for accumulation now on hand. That the foun- 
dry trade continues to improve and the melt has been ma- 
terially increased are indicated by the distribution of recent 
engagements. <A significant proportion of orders now on 
hand, although an unusual number of purchases is repre- 
sented, has come from quarters heretofore practically void of 
interest in the market. A conservative course has been fol- 
lowed in all cases and can only be expected as to engage- 
ments for forward delivery at higher prices, but the mere 
fact of a larger consumption is not without a salutary effect 
in that all purchasers are more alert as to possible changes 
in prices. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The prospects for the immediate 
future are indicative only of small orders for maintenance 
work. Among the contracts placed during the past week 
the requirements for the cities of St. Louis, Mo.; Oklahoma, 
Okla., and Jacksonville, Fla., were principal considerations. 
A significant portion of the contracts mentioned was award- 
ed to Southern producing interests, and the idea of those 
interests as to prices indicates a contemplated advance. 
There is at present in this district one large plant out of 
operation altogether, but in other cases the output practically 
represents a maximum capacity. The manufacture of Uni- 
versal water pipe by the Central Foundry Company, at 
Bessemer, Ala., is at a rate to represent a very satisfactory 
demand. A shipment consisting of 30 cars of water pipe of 
the Universal pattern for service in Arizona is to be for- 
warded within the coming week. We quote water pipe as 
follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $25; 8 to 
12 in., $24; over 12 in., average $23, with $1 per ton extra 
for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—There is a better demand for light cast. 
The movement of steel scrap is very light, and but few in- 
quiries for that grade have recently been received. The of- 
fering by local founders of such cast grades as are unsuited 
for their requirements has added to dealers’ stocks without 
an unusual effort to secure orders. We quote dealers’ asking 
prices as follows, which are nominal in the main: 


Cee Ge NS bia 04 otek abewewee eae $13.50 to $14.00 
ee I I bo Sis'o a's & 00s 0's O40 0 kod 14.50 to 15.00 
Se Fee a eee 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Railroad wrought... ......scce0. 12.00 to 12.50 
No, 3 MMUTONG WEOUBKE, 066 ccc ccesecs 10.00 to 10.50 
NO, 2- GCOUMEDF WEOUERE. 6. occ cee ececn 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 country Wrougnt. . i... ccvcccesss 8.50to 9.00 
Se ee ee ee 10.50 to 11.00 
I Sos oes 96 6K be Oe Oe 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels.......c...cccccee 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast............ 7.50to 8.00 
CE OS ax cei ee did Hee HOR a ele odd 4.00to 4.50 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 11, 1909. 


Quite an increased volume of business has been trans- 
acted recently in some classes of crude material, and a more 
optimistic feeling prevails regarding the general situation. 
The market appears, however, to be rather shallow, and it 
is believed in instances that the buying movement will not 
continue for any length of time. Most buyers are willing to 
contract for extended delivery at about the present price 
levels, which are generally believed to be at the bottom, and 
while some sellers are willing to take business at the present 
prices for third quarter delivery, hesitancy is shown when 
shipments beyond that period are concerned. There has 
been no real activity in finished lines in this market. Mills 
get about an average volume of business, the bulk of which 
is in small lots for prompt delivery. The old material mar- 
ket is decidedly stiffer, and advances have been shown in all 
the leading grades, with but a small volume of sales. 

Pig Iron.—A materially larger volume of business has 
been transacted. Several good contracts for foundry grades, 
which have been before the trade for several weeks, have 
been closed, while there has also been quite a large aggregate 
tonnage taken by the smaller interests. Notwithstanding the 
increased buying, prices do not appear to have made any 
forward movement; in fact, there are still some weak spots, 
particularly for prompt iron and where grades are not 
strictly up to standard. While considerable spot iron has 
been sold, the larger tonnages have been for deliveries cover- 
ing the balance of the second and the third quarter, with 
some extending throughout the second half. A foundry mak- 
ing textile machinery bought 1500 tons of No. 2 X at the 
market for delivery during the next five months, and the local 
locomotive plant, which has been in the market for 2500 
tons of analysis iron, placed orders for a portion of it, and 
will close for the remainder, it is understood, within a few 
days. A large machine tool concern has taken a round lot 
for extended delivery. These sales have all been made on 
the basis of $16 to $16.25, delivered, for No. 2 X foundry. 
A sale of 4000 tons of malleable, part for New England and 
part for nearby delivery, is also reported, while a lot of 
1000 tons of pipe iron was sold to a Delaware River pipe 
foundry at $15, delivered. There have also been quite a large 
number of sales of foundry grades in lots ranging from 50 
to 500 tons for fairly early delivery. Southern iron has not 
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been very active; at present prices these irons are not strong 
competitors with Northern brands in this market. Virginia 
irons have been fairly active; while there have been no heavy 
sales, there has been quite considerable business in small 
lots, making in the aggregate, however, quite a fair tonnage. 
Prices for Virginia foundry grades are being pretty firmly 
maintained. Forge iron is dull; few inquiries-of importance 
have developed and no sales are reported. There has been 
some further buying of basic iron; steelmakers are taking 
iron on which deliveries begin at once in order to even up 
somewhat on the higher priced iron which they are taking in 
under older contracts, with two sales reported, one of 6000 
and another of 3000 tons, bought at $15, delivered. There is 
almost an entire absence of demand for low prosphorus iron, 
and prices for this grade are largely nominal. Inquiry for 
foundry grades is quite active, both large and small buyers 
being anxious to cover, at least for a portion of their future 
needs, giving the market a somewhat speculative appearance, 
and a large volume of business of this character could no 
doubt be taken if sellers were so disposed. The cast iron 
pipe interests are still in the market for low grade iron, one 
of them having an inquiry out for 3000 tons foe early de- 
livery. Prices show practically no change, although longer 
deliveries can be had at the present range than was possible 
a month ago. For delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and nearby points, during the balance of the second 
and the third quarter, the following range of prices is named, 
while for strictly fourth quarter an advance of 25 to 50 
cents is asked: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry. $16.00 to $16.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Virgmia, No. 2 X foundry... ccssces 16.50 to 16.75 
WER ING 2. DIME 6 6 oc ks ace ewe ve 16.25 to 16.50 
AS e's as Wine a's 's's 3.0 stan eras 14.75 to 15.00 
ET EUs eC oe MUG x6 & 0456 Bh hreeee 63m 15.00 to 15.25 
PIN NINN SG 6 6 50 He hans ecewes 19.50 to 20.00 


Ferromanganese.—More interest is shown in the mar- 
ket, although prices are weaker. An inquiry for 1000 tons 
and another for 500 tons are before the trade, but orders 
have not yet been placed. For fairly prompt delivery, 80 
per cent. ferro is quoted at $40 to $40.50, Baltimore. 


Billets.—Consumers are willing to contract at about the 
present market level, but producers are not willing to con- 
sider such business. Current orders are, therefore, small and 
largely for prompt shipment, at prices ranging from $24.50 
to $25 for ordinary rolling steel, delivered in this territory. 
Forging steel takes the usual $2 a ton advance, the usual 
extras applying. 


Plates.—The demand is very irregular. One week mills 
get a substantial tonnage, only to find the next week a lean 
one. On the whole, about an average volume of business is 
transacted, but the mills in this territory gain but little in 
bookings. Several good inquiries are before the trade, but 
develop slowly, the general run of business being made up of 
small lots. Prices show no change, although there is less 
disposition to cut sharply. For delivery in this territory 
1.45c. is the ruling quotation for carload lots, the customary 
extras applying. Small lots command one-tenth advance, 
while concessions can still be had for desirable business. 


Structural Material.—The large propositions which 
have been pending for some time are still held up. Tenders 
for the Philadelphia & Reading viaduct work are due to- 
day, while orders for several moderate sized lots are ex- 
pected to develop at an early date. The general run of busi- 
ness has been small, but aggregates in all quite a round ton- 
nage. Prices for fabricated work are somewhat stiffer, 
while the low prices named in competition for plain mate- 
rial are disappearing. For ordinary plain shapes 1.45c. to 
1.50¢. is named, according to specification, for delivery in this 
territory. 

Sheets.—More business has developed in sheets, and the 
market has a firmer tone. While buyers would contract if 
concessions were made, makers are less disposed to cut 
prices, particularly as the tonnage of new business for 
prompt delivery shews an increase. Quotations for prompt 
deliveries in this territory range as follows: Nos. 18 to 20, 
2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 
27, 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 

Bars.—While there has not been a very heavy demand, 
the market is somewhat firmer. The advancing prices of 
scrap have caused some makers to withdraw recent low quo- 
tations, and a somewhat higher level of prices has been 
named. Steel bars are pretty firm at 1.35c., delivered in this 
territory, and while there is still considerable variation in 
the prices of refined iron bars, they range as a rule from 
1.40¢. to 1.45c., delivered in this territory, with common bars 
at 1.35c. to 1.40c., delivered. 


Coke.—Little business of any importance has been trans- 
acted. A moderate quantity of furnace coke for delivery 
during the last half has been sold at $1.65, at oven. Small 
sales of foundry coke are reported at quite a wide range of 
prices.. For the best grades $2.25, at oven, has been done, 


although ordinary prompt foundry coke can be had as low 
as $1.85 to $1.90. 
about as follows: 


For delivery in this territory prices range 
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Connel!sville furnace coke..............$3.85 to $4.10 
oe Os ee eee 4.15 to 4.50 
Mountain furnace coke................. 3.40to 3.70 
i ee ok was bev csbnssne GehORD GLU 
Old Material.—The market is decidedly stronger and 
prices for the leading grades show a sharp advance. Sales, 


however, have not been heavy, owing to the fact that holders 
will not dispose of their stock. Some dealers are willing 
to pay higher prices than the mills, and most consumers 
are holding off until the railroads have disposed of their 
recent offerings. Prices, while still nominal to a certain ex- 
tent, range about as follows, for deliveries in buyers’ yards 
Eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points: 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops........... $14.75 to $15.25 
ee ree eer eee 18.50 to 19.00 
eS | Oe eee ee ee 18.50 to 19.00 
et Se MLS fc oo a aeons 00 + as 0d 5s 20.50 to 21.00 
Pe Pn MC cidade Sdwsse pac cHew ows 17.50 to 18.00 
OEE: ARP IR. «a Gh Galalte 0 2% 6000 0's 14.50 to 15.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. wrought.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
i Crs baba ds &6.0 64 05.) owe ® 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad malleable.........ccseeeeeee 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought fron pipe........seeseeeees 14.25 to 14.75 
PE. BE UO: BELO 6 o's cco es cese00es 12.50 to 13.00 
ae ee Sa rere 8.50to 9.00 
a ee se Pr 11.25 to 11.75 
esas is sd dadia s We wese ced 12.50 to 13.00 
oS ee ee 9.75 to 10.00 
RED ccs s caccehnanascarerens 12.75 to 13.25 
-—--——_— om ----- 


St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 10, 1909. 


The annual appropriation budget of St. Louis about to 
be passed is of interest as showing the amount of money 
that will be expended by the city during the current year. 
The bill appropriates $6,832,342.14 for municipal expenses. 

Coke.—A marked increase in inquiry is noted. One 
house reports receiving inquiries totaling 2700 tons, and all 
the other offices mention an active inquiry, though no large 
sales have been effected. Prices continue unchanged, but a 
firmer tone is apparent. We quote for 72-hr. for prompt 
shipment $1.90 to $2, at oven, Connellsville, and for ship- 
ment over the remainder of the year $2.25 to $2.35 is asked. 


Pig Iron.—The principal sales agencies state that the 
large buyers appear to have satisfied their wants for the 
present, but that there is still a very good inquiry from out- 
side parties covering ouite a wide range of territory for 
smal] to medium sized lots, most not exceeding 500 tons. 
There has been some hardening of the market, and it is be- 
lieved that but few furnaces will accept last week’s prices 
for round lots; particularly is this the case with Northern 
iron. One house reports sales of 3000 tons Northern iron, 
shipment over third quarter; 500 tons Southern iron, ship- 
ment over last half, and 200 tons Northern, same delivery. 
Another seller reports a sale of 1000 tons and several around 
200 tons each. It is believed that production has fallen off 
somewhat and that the situation is strong and healthy. The 
$11.50, Birmingham, price for No. 2 foundry has not been 
generally withdrawn, except where furnaces are sold ahead. 
Quotations range from $11.50 to $12 for shipment over the 
second half. 

Old Material.—Through confident expectation of an im- 
provement in the demand from consumers, together with ad- 
vices of stronger markets at the East, a speculative inquiry 
has developed among local dealers who are not disposed to 
sell except at an advance, especially steel scrap, for which 
an urgent inquiry is becoming manifest and which is in 
relatively short supplyy. The railroad offerings for the week 
comprise 300 tons by the Vandalia Line and 1500 tons by 
the Missouri Pacific. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. St. 
Louis, as follows: 


Ce SR WE ccd oda hh an ob <io'ce as eea $14.50 to $15.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

Set Sp PRONE Sanh bo oy bao 0 ben es 23.50 to 24.00 
Pe ae ee er 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 12.50 to 13.00 


Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 12.50 to 13.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Rn: Ral Ns a oS as 00 a 0s oi ain ss oe $32.9) to $13.50 


GN UN xk bbw 5 be 0s OKO eM 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 rafiroad wrought... .........s0.-. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 11.00 to 11.50 
SN WI oe tw win dn sos 0k 0d 0 0 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 12.50 to 13.00 
et a NE UO was sce eesbaneke 9.00 to 9.50 
En ER os tle hb ik 5.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 10.50 to 11.00 
NR ID oo no. 644 BE wa eae dO 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove pipe and light cast scrap........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Te NS Perr ee 8.50to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable............... 8.00 to 8.50 
i er Lorre 9.00to 9.50 
OR SE AOU. gg on a chk ooo. 00 8.50 to 9.00 
Railroad Es cn 's'n tae aah eam é 9.25to 9.75 
Machine shop turnings............... 8.00 to 8.50 


Lead, Spelter, Etc.—The strike in southeastern Mis- 
souri, the action of the leading producer and the prospective 
retention of the duty on lead have stimulated a speculative 
inquiry, and some leading smelters have withdrawn from 
the market. The strike affects the Bonne Terre District, 
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where there is an output of 5000 tons of rock ore daily, 
though the ore is low in lead content. There is so much lead 
for sale that it may not affect the market materially for 
a while, and it is likely to be of short duration. The market 
for lead is now 4.20c.; spelter, 4.90c. The demand for tin 
is brisk, with the price up 65c. per 100 lb.; antimony, no 
change; copper, %c. up. The demand for metals early in 
the week was quiet, but the last half showed a good degree 
of activity. 





In the John Wahl Commission Company St. Louis has 
one of the leading operators in lead and spelter, the sales of 
that house last year totaling upward of $10,000,000. 


——_~+e—___ 
San Francisco. 


San FRANCISCO, May 3, 1909. 

The position of iron and steel products in this market 
presents little ground for encouragement. While there are 
indications of expanding business in some departments, the 
entire trade is quieter than since the end of February. 
Aside from one large order for merchant pipe, which was 
placed directly with the mills, the movement is exceptional- 
ly light. The jobbing trade, usually of considerable volume 
at this time of year, is confined to narrow limits, and the 


* jobbers are ordering practically nothing for stock. The few 


structural contracts let in the last few weeks aggregate a 
fair tonnage, but no work of any importance is now up for 
figuring. Requirements for other rolled products are below 
expectations. Bars are holding fairly steady as to price, 
but local merchants are taking little interest in the market. 
There is little demand for reinforcing material for concrete 
work, the principal construction of this nature now under 
way being on the local harbor improvements. A better de- 
mand is reported for some lines of machinery, notably mil! 
and oil well equipment. The movement of cast iron pipe is 
somewhat larger than for the last few months, and with 
additional inquiries coming up increasing activity is antici- 
pated in this branch of trade. 


Structural Material.—Contracts for structural work 
recently awarded include two of some importance. The 
principal contract, on the Hall of Justice, amounting to 1800 
tons, was taken by Dyer Bros., and a contract for about 
1300 tons for Pier 36 was awarded to the American Bridge 
Company. The Harbor Commissioners have engaged Rob- 
ert W. Hunt & Co. to inspect and test the steel used in 
this work. Dyer Bros. also have the contract for nearly 400 
tons for the Commercial school building. About 350 tons 
for the Hancock Grammar School will be erected by the 
Ralston Iron Works. The Western Iron Works is furnish- 
ing a small lot for a building on California street, near Bat- 
tery; the Brode & Clark Iron Works has a contract for a 
five-story building on Eddy street, near Leavenworth, and 
the Central Iron Works has a contract for steel and cast 
iron for a warehouse at Tenth and Folsom streets, amount- 
ing to $6000. The Pacific Rolling Mill Company is erecting 
a small steel structure for the Noble Electric Smelter Com- 
pany at Heroult, Cal. It is noted that nearly all the more 
important work of late has been for the city or State, few 
large structures being erected at present by private enter- 
prise. The city will require a few more school buildings, 
but the new City Hall and library buildings will probably 
not come up for over a year. Aside from a small harbor 
contract to be let in June, there is not much immediately in 
sight, though a number of large private projects will be car- 
ried out in all probability during the fall. The local fabri- 
cating interests have been taking a very large proportion of 
the work for several months, and their shops are busier now 
than for nearly a year. They are, nevertheless, working at 
considerably less than their full capacity, and there is noth- 
ing in the outlook to indicate a more general activity in the 
next few years. They are making very low figures and of- 
fering strong competition for all local work that comes up. 
The Oakland Y. M. C. A. Building will probably be erected 
within the next year, as the $210,000 required has been 
subscribed. ‘The Masonic Hall Association of Sacramento 
is planning a six-story steel building. H. M. Heineman is 
planning to erect an eight-story Class A hotel buliding in 
San Francisco. The directors of the Bankers’ Hotel in Oak- 
land state that their $1,000,000 structure will be started as 
soon as plans can be completed. The local lodge of Native 
Sons is considering a plan to erect a seven-story Class A 
building on its old lot. A 14-story building, to cost $1,000,- 
000, is soon to be erected for the Old National Bank at 
Spokane, Wash. 


Rails.—The movement of rails is very light, with less 
inquiry than a month or two ago, though a fair volume has 
been taken in the northern Coast States. Prospects for ex- 
‘tensions and new construction, however, by both steam and 
electric roads are becoming more definite. Several small 
extensions are being added to the Oakland Traction and 
Key Route lines in Oakland, and a number of new cars 
are being built by the latter company. A considerable ton- 
nage will be required during the summer for the completion 
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of the Qcean Shere system. All the old line of the North- 
western Pacific is being equipped with heavier steel. ‘he 
Western Pacific has about completed its track in the vicinity 
of Oakland, and within 60 days expects to have regular 
trains running on 231 miles of its line. The Sacramento & 
Sierra Railroad, backed by C. A. Smith of Minneapolis, has 
just been incorporated at Sacramento, and will lay a track 
between Sacramento and Orangevale within the next year. 
The Spreckels interests are about to begin work on a line 
between San Diego, Cal., and Tia Juana, Lower California. 
President E. P. Ripley of the Santa Fé visited Eureka, 
Cal., recently, and is making an estimate of the cost of con- 
necting that city with the main lines. 

Pig Iron.—Foundry business has been decidedly quiet 
during the greater part of the month. The demand at pres- 
ent is almost entirely for structural cast iron, the prices on 
which are very low, no work of an ordinary nature bring- 
ing over 2c. per lb. There is accordingly scarcely any 
demand for pig iron for the current trade, and in the ab- 
sence of speculative business the larger holders find great 
difficulty in disposing of any quantities. With frequent ar- 
rivals of foreign iron, stocks are now increasing rather than 
diminishing, and unless a radical change takes place in local 
foundry activities the outlook is discouraging. The quoted 
prices are unchanged, Continental and Birmingham No, 2 
both being held at $21, Jarrow at $22.50, and No. 1 Chinese 
at $22.75, though these prices are probably often shaded. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—While no transactions of unusual im- 
portance are reported, a number of moderate orders have 
been received, and the total movement for coast points out- 
side of San Francisco is rather above the average of the 
last six months. Occasional orders are still being placed 
for riveted steel water pipe, but this material is gradually 
being replaced in the more accessible districts. The city 
of Sausalito, Cal., has reconsidered its action in specifying 
steel pipe, and has ordered 6150 ft. of 6-in. and 1400 ft. of 
4-in. cast iron pipe, and a large lot of specials from the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company. The town of Watson- 
ville-has under consideration a comprehensive water system 
plan, requiring 14 miles of pipe, from 3-in. to 12-in. in di- 
ameter. The San Francisco Board of Public Works is in- 
stalling a pipe testing plant, and will test all material for 
the new fire protection system as it arrives. Bids for 1200 
hydrants for this system will be received June 9. The sale 
of $240,000 bonds to begin construction of the Hetch Hetchy 
system has been authorized, and work will be started early 
in the summer, though no satisfactory arrangement for the 
acquisition of the Spring Valley distributing system is yet 
in sight. Negotiations are going on by which the People’s 
Water Company of Alameda County will obtain the capital 
to carry out a number of extensions, which have been badly 
needed for some time. The city of Los Angeles will receive 
bids up to May 8 on about 1200 tons of standard cast iron 
pipe, 4in. to 12-in. The San Luis Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of San Luis Obispo, Cal., is preparing to put in about 
four miles of new gas mains. 

Merchant Pipe.—The movement of merchant pipe dur- 
ing March was of greater volume than for many months 
previous, and fairly liberal orders were placed by the local 
jobbers up to the middle of April, but since then there has 
been a decided falling off in the demand. The requirements 
of the oil fields, which were increasing a month ago, have 
apparently been filled for the present, and the only large order 
recently placed by these interests was for the Associated Oil 
Company’s rifled pipe line from Coalinga to Port Costa. The 
jobbing trade so far has been disappointing, the local trade 
being at about the former level, while the approach of sum- 
mer has failed to bring the usual revival of outside busi- 
ness. The dealers here are carrying more stock on hand 
than for several months, and consequently have stopped buy- 
ing almost entirely, as they are unwilling to take on any- 
thing beyond the needs of the immediate future. 


Old Material.—A fair movement of good heavy cast iron 
scrap has taken place within the last few weeks at about 
$18 per net ton, sales amounting to about 1000 tons. The 
present demand, however, is light. While considerable stock 
has been accumulating in some of the yards, the larger 
dealers are in control of most of the desirable supplies, and 
are holding firmly at the price named, though there are 
rather large offerings of lighter material at low prices. Large 
offerings of heavy structural steel scrap receive no atten- 
tion in this market, and the largest holder of this material 
is sending another shipment east by sea. 





The American Foundry Company has failed, with lia- 
bilities of $8657 and assets of $3161. 

A shipment of 200 tons of coke, which arrived recently, 
is being forwarded to Honolulu. Fifty tons of car wheels 
were sent to the islands at the same time. 

A. C. Bush of Los Angeles is working on a project to 
establish a $150,000 steel plant at Berkeley, Cal. 

Work has been started on the Machinery Hall at Agri- 
cultural Park, Sacramento, Cal., provided for by the last 
Legislature. 

Baker & Hamilton, owners of the Benicia Iron Works 
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at Benicia, Cal., have acquired additional property along 
the waterfront at that place, and are erecting a number of 
new buildings. 

The Noble Electric Steel Company, which warmed up 
its furnace at Heroult, Cal., early this month, has met with 
a minor accident, which has necessitated the closing down 
of the plant for a few weeks. It will be started again early 
in May. 

BE. H. Benjamin has been elected president of the Joshua 
Hendry Iron Works, to succeed the late Raoul Chartrey. 

The Wilson 8. Smith Company has been incorporated at 
San Diego, Cal., for the purpose of engaging in a general 
foundry business. 

Plans are being made for the new plant of the Puget 
Sound Steel Works on the tide flats at Tacoma, Wash. A 
boHler plant and equipment for making steel castings will be 
added to the present equipment. 

Twohy Bros., railroad contractors, will erect a machine 
shop and foundry at Hillyard, Wash. 

James A. Moore of the Moore Iron Works, Port Town- 
send, Wash., is negiotiating for a waterfront site for a plant 
at Vancouver, B. C. 

Reuben May and Colonel E. A. Wall of the Salt Lake 
Engineering Works are planning to erect a steel plant at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

——_—_ +e —--- 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 11, 1909. 

Iron Ore.—One firm reports sales of non-Bessemer ore 
in the past few days aggregating 180,000 tons. The con- 
tracts were made at last year’s prices, with the guarantee 
that the buyers will be given the benefit of any reduction 
that may be decided on later. In view of the improved con- 
dition of the finished material and pig iron market and 
firmer prices, there is now little probability that last sea- 
son’s ore prices will be reduced. In addition to actual sales 
there have been more ore reservations, and some inquiries 
for fairly good sized tonnages are now pending. It is the 
general belief that there will be considerable buying before 
June 1, although there are some consumers who have con- 
siderable stocks of ore and pig iron on hand, and these are 
not expected to do any buying until later in the season. 
Vessel tonnage to move about 1,000,000 tons of ore has been 
chartered in the past few days, the carrying charges being 
the same as last year. A number of ore cargoes have 
reached Lake Erie ports, and it is estimated that May ship- 
ments will be about 1,500,000 tons. No change hag devel- 
oped in the labor situation on the lakes growing out of the 
strike of the union men against the open shop policy of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association. Many sailors have left their 
ships, but their places have been promptly filled by nonunion 
men. More boats have been started, and the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Company now has 69 vessels in commission. Ore 
prices at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton, are as follows: Old 
range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; old range 
non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—A fair aggregate has been sold by local in- 
terests during the week, although the market is not nearly 
so active as during the latter part of April. The sales were 
pretty well divided between foundry, malleable and basic 
iron. One interest reports sales of about 8000 tons, largely 
malleable; another sold 10,000 tons of foundry in the Bast 
and the Pittsburgh District, the largest lot, 2000 tons, going 
to Pittsburgh; and a third interest sold a considerable ton- 
nage of malleable and foundry for delivery in the central 
West and Hast. Several lots of foundry iron, ranging from 
200 to 1000 tons, were sold by local furnaces for delivery 
in Cleveland and northern Ohio, mostly for the last half. An 
inquiry is pending from a Canton, Ohio, consumer for 6000 
tons of basic, and there are several other basic and malleable 
inquiries: for 1000 to 5000 tons for third quarter and last 
half. There is an inquiry from northern Ohio for 1500 tons 
of foundry. Prices have stiffened up a little more and sev- 
eral Valley interests are holding firmly to $14.50 for No. 2 
foundry for the last half. Local furnaces quote that price 
for outside shipment and $15.25 for No. 2, delivered, Cleve- 
land. Some iron is being sold for delivery in northern Ohio 
on the $14.50 basis. For the second and third quarter we 
quote, delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 


DUNT cWGh Wc) ¢ rede dc g's vccceucu es $15.65 to $15.90 
Northern foundry, No. 1...........6. 15.50 to 15.75 
Northern foundry, No. 2............. 15.00 to 15.25 
Northern foundry, No. 3............. 14.50 to 14.75 
I, cc Gaede cea cikeess veda 14.00 to 14.50 
Southern foundry, No. 2.........+.0% 15.85 to 16.10 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon..... . 20.05 


Coke.—The market is more active and prices of furnace 
coke are firmer. Some business is being closed at $1.75, at 
oven, for better grades of Connellsville coke for the last 
half. A local concern is interested in a contract just closed 
with an Eastern consumer for 12,000 tons of coke per month 
for delivery during 12 months from July 1. Two other 
Eastern contracts for six months’ delivery are also reported. 
In foundry coke some contracts are being placed for last 
half delivery. For shipment to the end of the year we quote 
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standard 72-hr. foundry coke at $2 to $2.25 per net ton at 
oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There has been a further 
stiffening in prices. One or two mill agencies continued to 
take steel bar contracts on the 1.15c., Pittsburgh, basis, un- 
til the latter part of last week, but these quotations have 
been withdrawn and 1.20c., Pittsburgh, is now quoted as the 
minimum price. The leading interest, which was very active 
for a few days in taking bar contracts for the balance of the 
year, has ceased taking contracts altogether, and other mill 
agencies announce that they are not anxious to take on any 
more bar tonnage at present for the balance of the year. 
While a large share of the consumers are covered until 
January 1, some waited too long and have been trying to 
place orders on the 1.15c. basis, but without success. Another 
advance has been made on plates and structural material. 
Some tonnage on contracts for the balance of the year was 
taken on during the week on the basis of 1.25c., Pittsburgh, 
but the leading independent mills have now advanced to 
1.30c. The leading interest is still booking plate and shape 
tonnage for immediate delivery at 1.25c., Pittsburgh, for 
desirable orders, but is taking no contracts. Some steel bar 
contracts have been closed at the new price of 1.20c. Some 
large stock orders have been placed by jobbers. ‘There has 
also been a good volume of business in plates and shapes 
from structural shops. Considerable small structural work 
is~pending, on which the mills have protected bidders on 
prices. Inquiries are out for 1300 tons of shapes for a new 
store building to be erected on Euclid avenue by W. M. 
Brown. The Interstate Engineering Company has placed 
an order for 1500 tons of structural material for additions 
to the B. F. Goodrich*plant in Akron. There is an inquiry 
for 600 tons of No. 2 standard sections for tracks in connec- 
tion with the erection of Corrigan, McKinney & Co.’s new 
blast furnace in Cleveland. The demand for sheets is only 
fairly good, and prices are still being shaded considerably. 
The demand for iron bars shows no improvement, and prices 
remain stationary at 1.20c. to 1.25c., Cleveland. 

Old Material.—The demand has improved considerably, 
and prices, stimulated by an active market, have become 
much firmer. The price on heavy melting steel has advanced 
nearly $2 a ton, and quotations on several other grades have 
gone up 50 cents a ton and over. The activity is almost al- 
together in steelmaking scrap. A few round lots have been 
sold for delivery within 30 days, and some good inquiries for 
steel scrap are now pending. A large share of the trans- 
actions, however, have been between dealers. Dealers say 
they can sell round lots at current prices, but many of them 
are holding for a further advance. Dealers’ prices, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


RR BD: TI ai se 60 64S 00d 0100 0% $14.00 to $14.50 
Sn Ss o's phn <n thens man's be 15.50 to 16.00 
EE I ty a ts Sb c bebe eesescses 17.00 to 17.50 
ee eer ere 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting stecl............-.... 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over........ 21.50 to 22.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad malleable............-..0+65 13.50 


Light bundled sheet scrap............ 8.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b, Cleveland: 


Ret GR MMI Ss. ioc dc toe decks pk eww es $17.00 to $17.50 
CE OR i phic dein an 0s pan hn eve 650to 7.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings.. 7.50to 8.00 
Se. eee 9.00 to 9.50 
TE EO Se re oe 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 12.50 to 12.75 
i ie ee i ek 4 00 00000 0.0.0.42% * 12.00 to 12.50 
OUR MUNUNs «aa wens at vps caves rteccrvs 10.50 to 10.75 
PRIN CEG BRN. oo os 6 occ iF ec webs sees 9.00 
——_-—_>-e 


The Struthers Furnace Company, Cleveland, Obio, 
blew out its Anna Furnace at Struthers last week for 
the purpose of wrecking it and building an entirely new 
stack. Arthur G. McKay, engineer, has been engaged to 
draw plans for a modern furnace, to be about 20 x 85 
ft., and to have a daily pig iron capacity of about 400 
tons. Considerable new equipment will be installed, in- 
eluding a new skip hoist. The three blowing engines at 
the plant have recently been put in good condition, and 
will be used to drive the new stack, which is expected to 
be ready for operation about next October. The com- 
pany has closed down its coke plant at Fairbank, Pa., 
and it will remain idle until the new furnace is ready 
for blast. 


The firm of Vollkommer & Hagan, engineers and con- 
tractors, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, has been dissolved 
and has been succeeded by Vollkommer & Co. The new 
concern has just organized a department for furnace 
construction and is prepared to design and build or to 
remodel furnaces of any description for gas, coal or oil 
fuel, plain or with recuperators or regenerators, such as 
open hearth furnaces, muffle furnaces, smelters and kilns, 
gas producers, flues, stacks, &c. 
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Pittsburgh, 

SUILDING, May 12, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The local pig iron market is showing more 
activity, and prices are a shade firmer. The United Steel 
Company, Canton, Ohio, is inquiring for 6000 tons of basic 
iron for delivery over last half of the year, and some other 
good sized inquiries are in the market. Ingot mold makers 
and foundries generally are taking in more iron than for 
some time, and consumption seems to be increasing. Prices 
on Bessemer and basic have slightly advanced, and we now 
quote standard Bessemer iron at $15; basic, $14.25; No. 2 
foundry, $14.25, and gray forge, $13.50, all at Valley fur- 
nace, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. 


PARK 





Steel.—Specifications against contracts for billets and 
sheet and tin bars are coming in more freely, and the con- 
sumption of steel is getting heavier. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company specified last month with the Carnegie 
Steel Company for over 98,000 tons of sheet and tin bars, 
and will specify this month for considerably over 100,000 
tons. Prices on steel are hardening, and billets are firm at 
$23 and sheet and tin bars at $25, Pittsburgh. Reports 
that a Canton, Ohio, sheet mill interest had closed with an 
Eastern steel company for a large tonnage of sheet bars at 
a relatively low price are officially denied. 


(By Mail.) 


The opinion is general that the tide in the steel trade 
has turned, and that conditions from every standpoint, ex- 
cept that of prices, are better than at any time in the last 
18 months. Reports from leading interests confirm this, 
as they are operating their plants to-day to greater capacity 
than at any time since the slump in business started in the 
fall of 1907. The Carnegie Steel Company bases operations 
on ingots; it has a daily capacity of 28,000 tons of ingots, 
and is now producing close to 22,000 tons. It will shortly 
start up the two Bellaire furnaces and the steel plant, which 
have been shut down tight for a year and a half. The two 
blast furnaces make about 700 tons of Bessemer pig iron 
per day, and the steel plant makes about 1000 tons per day, 
the balance of the pig iron needed being supplied from an- 
other furnace. The two blast furnaces are scheduled to start 
May 17 and the steel works May 24. The output will be sheet 
and tin bars which will be shipped to sheet and tin plate plants 
in the Wheeling and Steubenville districts, which have hitherto 
been supplied largely from Newcastle and Youngstown mills. 
Other interests of the United States Steel Corporation are 
steadily increasing their percentage of operation. On Monday 
the Carnegie Steel Company fixed its minimum price of steel 
bars at 1.20c. and on plates and shapes at 1.30c, Other con- 
cerns have also done likewise, and prices on these products 
are stronger to-day than at any time since February 18 
last, when the open market was declared. Prices in nearly 
all other finished lines are firmer and most furnaces are 
now quoting about 25c. a ton higher on pig iron. A prom- 
inent feature of the situation is that large jobbers through- 
out the country are trying to load up with material for de- 
livery over the balance of the year and into next year at 
‘present low prices, but mills refuse to sell for delivery be- 
yond December 31, and some concerns, such as tthe wire 
interests, will not sell for even 60 days ahead, but require 
specifications to accompany orders. The coke trade is look- 
ing up in demand and prices are a shade firmer. This is 
also true of scrap, which is showing more activity than 
for some time, with prices on nearly all grades 25c. to 50c. a 
ton higher. Little talk is heard these days of tariff revision, 
and the general opinion seems to be that the low prices 
ruling have already discounted any effects that may come 
from lower tariff rates, and that when the new tariff is 
finally adopted it will not create much stir in the business 
world. 


Ferromanganese.—There is more inquiry than for some 
time, and prices are somewhat higher. We quote 80 per cent. 
foreign ferro at $41 to $42, Baltimore, or $42.95 to $43.95, 
Pittsburgh, most sellers asking the higher price. A consumer 
outside the Pittsburgh District has bought about 75 tons 
for delivery over three months beginning June on the basis 
of about $41, seaboard. 


Ferrosilicon.—The ice gorge in the Niagara River, 
which shut off power from the plants, resulted in a great 
scarcity of ferrosilicon for prompt shipment, and some deal- 
ers who have small lots which they can deliver promptly 
are quoting as high as $65, Pittsburgh, for it. For delivery 
over the next two or three months $60 to $61, Pittsburgh, is 
quoted for 50 per cent. 


* Rods.—A reduction of about $2 a ton has been made 
in prices of rods by the American Steel & Wire Company 
and the Pittsburgh Steel Company. We note sales of about 
300 tons of open hearth rods for reasonably prompt ship- 
ment at $27, Pittsburgh. 
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Skelp.—In sympathy with other lines of finished prod- 
uct, the demand for both iron and steel skelp is better, and 
prices are firm and slightly higher. We quote grooved steel 
skelp at 1.25¢c. to 1.30c.; sheared steel, 1.35c. to 1.40c. ; 
grooved iron, 1.45c. to 1.50c., and sheared iron skelp, 1.50c. 
to 1.55¢., all for ordinary widths and gauges, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel Rails.—Prices on light rails have been advanced 
by the leading makers from $3 to $4 a ton, and the market is 
firm with the demand very active. It is evident that con- 
sumers anticipated an advance in light rails, and many of 
them tried to cover some time ahead for their requirements 
at the old prices. and a heavy tonnage was booked last week, 
the Carnegie Steel Company receiving new orders and 
specifications against contracts for about 2700 tons, and 
this week promises to be still heavier. Nos. 1 and 2 rail 
mills at Edgar Thomson are running this week to about 40 
per cent. of capacity, but No. 3 mill, on which light rails are 
rolled, is down this week, but will be started up Sunday 
night, May 16. ‘The Carnegie Steel Company is making 
regular shipments of light rails and standard sections for 
export, these orders coming through the United States Steel 
Products Export Company. The Carnegie Company has not 
much business booked ahead in standard sections. We quote 
standard sections at $28, at mill, while prices on light rails 
are as follows: 25 to 45 Ib., $26; 20-lb., $27; 16-lb., $28, 
and 8, 10 and 12 Ib., $30, at mill. Splice bars are 1.50c., at 
mill. 


Plates.—Effective from Monday, May 10, the Carnegie 
Steel Company announces that its minimum price on plates, 
14-in. and heavier, is 1.30c., at mill, and this price is also 
being asked by most of the other sellers. The steel car 
companies are specifying quite freely for plates, and the 
leading plate makers are operating their mills to 75 per cent. 
or more of capacity. Demand from boiler shops and other 
consumers is slightly better. We quote plates, 4-in. and 
heavier, at 1.30c., at mill, for general run of orders, but on 
a very attractive specification 1.25c. could be done. 


Structural Material.—F or the first time in some months 
practically all departments of the Ambridge plant of the 
American Bridge Company are in full operation, and the 
company is said to be pretty well sold up for the next three 
or four months. The MecClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany has taken about 6000 tons of bridge work for the Mis- 
souri Pacific. The Wilkinsburg High School, about 700 tons, 
has been placed with the American Bridge Company. A 
great many nice jobs are in sight, and it is expected that a 
great deal of work will be placed in the near future. The 
Carnegie Steel Company announced on Monday that its 
minimum price on beams and channels up to 15-in. is 1.30c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—It is understood that most of the implement 
makers have placed contracts for their requirements of steel 
bars for the year beginning July 1. It is estimated that the 
quantity thus taken is from 300,000 to 400,000 tons, but re- 
ports are conflicting. A good part of the tonnage placed was 
on the basis of 1.15c., at mill, but in a few cases 1.10c. was 
done for the last half of this year and 1.15c. for first half of 
next. Effective last Monday the Carnegie Steel Company 
fixed its minimum price on steel bars at 1.20c., at mill, and 
this has also been done by the other leading steel bar mills. 
Specifications against contracts are coming in freely and a 
great many new orders are being placed. The mills rolling 
steel bars are operating to larger capacity and have more 
orders ahead of them than for some months. The demand 
for iron bars is also showing betterment, and as a rule the 
mills refuse to enter contracts for delivery very far ahead 
at present prices, believing the market will be higher in the 
near future. We quote steel bars at 1.20c. and iron bars at 
1.30c. to 1.35¢., at mill, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—The demand for tin plate continues heavy 
and specifications against contracts entered by the mills 
three or four months ago are coming in freely. The leading 
tin plate mills are operating to practically full capacity and 
have a heavy business ahead of them. ‘The report is con- 
firmed that the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company will build 
a 30-mill tin plate plant at Aliquippa, Pa. Bert J. Ross, 
formerly manager of the New Castle works of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, has been engaged as manager 
and will superintend the building of the new plant. It will 
start with 10 or possibly 20 mills. We are advised that the 
regular price of $5.40 on 100-lb. éokes is firm. 


Sheets.—The demand for sheets is picking up to a con- 
siderable extent and prices are stronger than for some time. 
This week the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company will 
start up its plant at Guernsey, Ohio, which has 11 hot mills, 
and its Piqua, Ohio, plant, which has 4 hot mills. The 
starting of these two plants will give the company 129 sheet 
mills in operation out of an available 176 mills, or close to 
70 per cent. Prices on black sheets and roofing sheets are 
being well maintained, but the lighter gauges of galvanized, 
running from 26 to 30 gauge, are being slightly shaded. We 
quote one-pass box annealed black sheets, No. 28 gauge, at 
2.20c., and galvanized of the same gauge, 3.25c. The regular 
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price of painted roofing sheets No. 28 is 1.55¢c. per square, 
and of galvanized No. 28 is 2.80c. per square for 2%-in. 
corrugations, but prices on the latter items are being shaded. 


Hoops and Bands.—There is not much activity in this 
product, only small orders for current needs being placed. 
The nominal price of hoops is 1.60c, and bands 1.20c., with 
steel card extras on the latter. While these prices are 
firmer than for some time, they are still being shaded to 
some extent. 


Spelter.—The demand is dull and complaints are heard 
of the small amount of business being put up to the smelters. 
Prices are easier, prime grades of Western spelter being 
held at about 4.90c., East St. Louis, or 5.126c., Pittsburgh, 
but this price could be shaded on any large business offer- 


ing. 


Railroad Spikes.—Buying by the railroads is still con- 
fined to small Jots for repair work, but specifications are 
coming in quite freely on contracts placed earlier in the 
year. We quote railroad spikes at $1.60 to $1.65 for 
51% x 9-16 in., and $1.70 to $1.75 base for the smaller sizes, 
in carloads and larger lots, 5c. per keg additional being 
charged for less than carloads. 


Merchant Pipe.—The general demand for merchant 
pipe continues quite active. A great many large gas and 
oil line projects are in the air, but they are very slow in 
developing. The Pure Oil Company is figuring on a line 
that will require about 200 miles of 6 and 8-in. pipe. The 
project for taking gas from Shreveport to New Orleans, 
La., is also active again, and this will require, if it goes 
through, 300 miles or more of the larger sizes of pipe. The 
large trade is trying to cover ahead on pipe, but as a rule 
the mills refuse to sell for delivery beyond 60 days, and in 
most cases require that specifications accompany orders. It 
is stated that regular discounts in both iron and steel pipe 
are being firmly held, 


Boiler Tubes.—There is no improvement in demand for 
either locomotive or merchant tubes, and the low discounts 
that are in effect are being frequently shaded. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—F or the first time in some weeks 
we can report a distinct improvement in the scrap trade, the 
demand being more active, with prices firm and slightly 
higher. Consumers are more inclined to take in material, 
but some dealers are disposed to hold their scrap for higher 
prices, which they believe will come in the near future. 
Dealers quote about as follows, per gross ton: Heavy steel 
scrap, for Pittsburgh delivery, $14.25 to $14.50; for Mones- 
sen, Steubenville, Sharon and Follansbee delivery, $14.50 to 
$15. Cast iron borings are $8 to $8.50; bundled sheet scrap 
$11, at shipping point; No. 1 cast, $14.50 to $14.75: No. 2, 
$13.50 to $14; No. 1 railroad malleable, $13.50 to $14; sheet 
bar crop ends, $16.25 to $16.50; low phosphorus melting 
stock, 0.04 aiid under in phosphorus, $17 to $17.50; rerolling 
rails, $14.50 to $14.75, delivered, Cambridge, Ohio; stee! 
axles, $17 to $17.25; grate bars, $10.25 to $10.50; old ear 
wheels, $14.50 to $14.75; locomotive axles, $22 to $22.50: 
locomotive tires, $16.25 to $16.50; machine shop turnings, 
$9.25 to $9.50; iron axles, $18 to $18.50; and iron rails, 
$15.50 to $15.75. Bids on the Pennsylvania Railroad scrap 
closed to-day, and some dealers have bid as high as $14.50, 
Sharon, Pa., for heavy steel scrap. We note sales of about 
300 tons of No. 1 machinery cast scrap at $14.50 to $14.75, 
Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—The proposed consolidation of a number of the 
leading independent coke plants in the Connellsville region 
into one company is the topic of interest in the coke trade 
just now. <A largely attended meeting of the independent 
coke concerns and the promoters of the consolidation was 
held last week, and reports made as to the ultimate success 
of the project were referred to as very encouraging. Some 
fault was found with the wording in the printed options 
first sent out to the coke dealers asking them to put prices 
on their plants, some of the terms used not being entirely 
clear, and a second set of blank options has been sent out, 
and it is claimed that a large number of them have been 
signed. The options are good until October 1, and the pro- 
moters of the consolidation agree to pay cash for the plants. 
On the other hand, reports are current that several coke 
concerns are quietly looking around for other coal properties 
and will be active in the coke business again if they sell 
their present works. Standard makes of furnace coke for 
prompt shipment are held at about $1.60 per net ton at 
oven, but some grades are offered at $1.50 a ton and lower. 


.Best makes of 72-hr. foundry for prompt delivery are held 


at about $1.85 at oven. Several large inquiries for furnace 
coke for shipment over last half of the year are in the 
market, and all the way from $1.75 up to $1.90 at oven is 
being quoted on these inquiries. 


Hickman, Williams & Co., German National Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, have been appointed exclusive selling agents 
in the Pittsburgh territory and West for the very strong 
Muirkirk charcoal iron, made by the Muirkirk Furnace, 
Muirkirk, Md. 
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THE 
Buffalo. 


Burraro, N. Y., May 11, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The week has shown a steady demand and 
heavy business in all grades of foundry iron, malleable and 
basic, and most furnace capacities are pretty well covered 
to care for deliveries to be made within the next two months. 
Prices are not quotably changed, but the tendency is toward 
a hardening of values, and considerable business is being 
refused at prices which would have been accepted up to the 
present time. Most furnace interests are not yet disposed 
to quote very freely for last half deliveries. The spread 
between the minimum and maximum prices of the appended 
schedule approximately comprehends quotations for both 
early and forward deliveries, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


G2 ind ay dle io Abe a $15.25 to $15.75 
eh en ON oi aig) ane. Chae sib sa, & hese 14.75 to 15.25 
ee Gl. Coe ie a wl ale aw 6p. uso 14.50 to 15.00 
i, SES vo spn oss ot Wd os woe 14.25 to 14.75 
Ce gh er ee eee 14.25 to 14.50 
Malleable Bessemer. .............0.0. 14.50 to 15.50 
Os Pees Sat heed ks ddibe cm 15.50 to 15.75 
SE «Ws dev h.cks Opa ciee snhce det ne.o 19.50 to 20.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Orders and specification 
contracts for bars, plates, shapes and other finished lines 
continue to come in in large volume, and many new contracts 
for large tonnages are being made, principally for delivery 
prior to October 1. Some of the mill interests report that 
the tonnage booked so far this month exceeds the entire 
sales for the month of May last year. Prices have been 
advanced another $1 per ton, steel bars now being held firmly 
at 1.20c., and plates and shapes at 1.30c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, 
for large as well as small orders. There has been an im- 
provement in the demand for billets, and one order for 1000 
tons was placed during the week. ‘The low prices for wire 
nails and wire products made effective by the American Steel 
& Wire Company last week are bringing out unprecedentedly 
large orders. Purchases are replenishing depleted stocks and 
covering future requirements, as it is understood that the 
low quotations will not be allowed to stand for any great 
length of time. In structural lines the demand is increas- 
ing, and prices are stiffening a trifle. A good many building 
projects are developing, and will soon be in readiness for bids. 
‘The American Bridge Company has been awarded contract 
for structural steel required for the T. H. Symington Com- 
pany’s manufacturing plant at Rochester, N. Y., about 2300 
tons, and also closed for the steel for the new paper mill for 
the Racquette River Paper Company, at Potsdam, N. Y., 
about 700 tons. The Buffalo Structural Steel Company was 
low bidder for the St. John’s Building—or Meldium depart- 
ment store addition—Buffalo, about 600 tons. Contract for 
the new Shea Theatre, Toronto, went to McGregor & Mc- 
Intyre, Ltd., Toronto; the steel, 500 tons, to be furnished 
by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. The steel for the 
High School Building, Leroy, N. Y., 150 tons, is also fur- 
nished by the Jones & Laughlin Company, and to be fab- 
ricated and erected by the Geo. Keilogg Structural Com- 
pany, Buffalo. 


Old Material.—There is a little more inquiry from con- 
sumers with a better feeling among dealers, although little 
buying except in small lots has resulted, consumers being re- 
luctant to take in material at present prices, which have 
stiffened slightly during the week. Dealers are absorbing 
railroad offerings and holding them, awaiting developments, 
expecting to realize higher prices. Dealers’ prices per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are approximately as follows: 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ $13.00 to $13.75 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 14.00 to 14.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought and machinery 

i i cS ss» ts «5k p Awl kee i 14.00 to 14.50 
ee Se ae 15.00 to 16.00 
a ohn oe. 0 0c KS ECE ESE 8 18.00 to 18.50 
COR Re Es EELS swe son wsitmiel bw ae 14.50 to 14.75 
ES cin nt a sin kp) wowed 12.50 to 13.00 
BE a en a 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars............... 11.25 to 11.75 
OD Scin.cie't bale Send ane ws 0b4 bom ows 4 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings.. 7.50to 8.00 
Clean cast iron borings......... eager lem Se 
No. 1 bushelimg ecemapcs. /........055. 12.00 to 12.50 


_———_ »9- oe ———_ 

The Heroult Furnace for Worcester.—The United 
States Steel Corporation has completed arrangements for 
the installation of a Heroult electric furnace at the 
Worcester Works of the American Steel & Wire Company. 
The furnace will be located in the steel plant at the 
South Works. The obstacle that stood in the way of 
Worcester as a location was the matter of cheap power 
from which to develop the necessary large electric unit 
required to operate the furnace. This has been settled 
by a contract with the Connecticut River Power & Trans- 
mission Company, by which the current will be carried 
at high potential from the water power at Hinsdale, N. 
H., on the Connecticut River, to Worcester, Mass., a 
dlistance of 100 miles, and delivered at a price sufficiently 
low. It will require about 1500 hp. to operate the 15-ton 
furnace, turning out between 15 and 20 heats a day. 
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Cincinnati, 
CINCINNATI, Onto, May 12, 1909.—( By Telegraph.) 

The iron and steel markets are firmer all along the line. 
Coke is firm also, with considerable contracting for six 
months and a year in the furnace districts, while foundries 
are covering their needs for the balance of the year. The 
settlement of the long delayed building code will stimulate 
building in the city proper, and architects and engineers are 
going ahead with some delayed projects, which will take con- 
siderable structural steel. An improvement is also noted in 
the ornamental and architectural iron, brass and bronze 
line, the largest local interest being now in the market for 
considerable analysis iron. 

Pig Iron.—The market is a little firmer, and in South- 
ern iron particularly. The majority of interests are asking 
$12, Birmingham, for late in the year iron, with a minimum 
figure of $11.50 for nearby delivery and third quarter. It 
appears that there may be a little $11 iron available to fa- 
vored buyers for spot cash and immediate delivery, but this 
is probably very limited. Jackson County silveries are some- 
what in the limelight through a late conference among the 
four operators, and an agreement whereby agents who, split 
commissions with the consumer are to be relieved of their 
trusts. In the southern Ohio District prices are still held 
on the basis of $14.50 for No. 2, but this price is available 
over the balance of the year. Production is likely to be 
materially lessened in this territory this month. One of the 
largest furnaces in the district, at Hamilton, Ohio, blew out 
May 9, and another now making foundry iron is expected 
to do so at the close of the month. The requirements of 
the Oliver plow interests are reported to have been satisfied 
with a good sized tonnage of Lake Superior charcoal, about 
2000 tons each of Red River silicons, foundry from the To- 
ledo District, and Northern Bessemer and 1000 tons of low 
grade, mostly forge, from Alabama. The price is not avail- 
able, but the statement is made that an offer is under con- 
sideration by certain Southern interests on 4000 tons more 
of low grade irons. A local manufacturer of engines and 
boilers has bought 1500 tons of No. 2 Northern and Southern 
foundry iron for delivery over remainder of year. A late 
inquiry which comes from the Hast is for 5000 tons of Nos. 
3 and 4 and forge for delivery through the third quarter to 
a large pipemaker. Several foundrymen are inquiring for 
last quarter iron and some sales of 100 to 300 ton lots for 
early use are noted. For early delivery and balance of the 
year, f.o.b. Cincinnati, freight rates being $3.25 from Bir- 
mingham, and $1.20 from the Hanging Rock District, we 
quote as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry......... $15.00 to $15.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern coke, gray forge............ 13.75 to 14.00 
I SSS bee nn oop 6.0.05 59.00 a2 0 13.25 to 13.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............... 19.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1............ 16.20 to 16.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2............ 15.70 to 16.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3............ 15.20 to 15.70 
Standard Southern car wheel......... 22.25to 25.25 
Lake Superior car wheel............. 21.75 to 22.75 
(By Mail.) 


Coke.—A Cleveland furnace interest is closing for its 
last half requirements, 100,000 to 150,000 tons, Connells- 
ville brands, and an Ironton interest is also closing for its 
last half needs, ranging from 3000 to 4000 tons per month, 
and this wil! be from the Pocahontas or Kanawha ovens. 
Foundry grades are showing a decided improvement and 
some fair tonnages are being contracted. Prices quoted to 
the trade on Connellsville furnace grades are $1.75 to 
$1.90, at oven. Spot foundry is selling at $2 and on con- 
tract, $2.25. New River brands are growing in popularity 
and are now selling at $2.10 to $2.25, at oven, for furnace, 
and $2.25 to $2.75 for foundry. Pocahontas furnace is 
$1.75; foundry, $2. Wise County furnace coke is quoted at 
$1.60 to $1.90; foundry, $2 to $2.25. 


Structural Material.—Structural shapes did not show 
any special activity in this market during the cut price 
period, greatly due to the prevalence of concrete construction 
and partly to uncertainty over the new building laws, which 
are being revised. There has been sold a heavy tonnage of 
twisted steel bars used in concrete building, and these are 
quotable on the basis of 1.35c., delivered, Cincinnati, to which 
is added for twisting 10c. for 34-in. and heavier, 1244c. for 
% and % in., and for lighter than %4-in., 25c. per 100 Ib. 
All interests alike seem to be firm in this market on 1.30c. 
as minimum for delivery prior to July 1, on structural 
shapes and plates. 

Bars.—Reports from representatives of all the leading 
interests show that the price is firming up, and that 1.20c. 
is now the minimum, with considerable business offered by 
wire and long: distance telephone being turned down at the 
lower prices, which were acceptable in April and early May. 
The vehicle and agricultural implement manufacturers are 
still leading the buying. and some of the leading interests 
report deliveries 20 to 30 days behind. 
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Sheets.—The demand continues good, particularly on 
black and galvanized, and independent interests in this mar- 
ket are contenting themselves with meeting the competition 
of the largest maker, which is described as less menacing at 
this time. 


Old Material.—The market on scrap has steadily ‘im- 
proved and some dealers are fixing an advancing schedule 
that is outplacing iron in its upward flight. Dealers in this 
market are not united on the matter of price, but all report 
business improving on all items save possibly relayers and 
old car wheels. There is some interest in select railroad 
wrought and also heavy melting steel. The following prices 
are about representative of the market here and are f.o.b. 
Cincinnati : 

No. 1 R. R. wrought, net ton....... 


Cee MN, MOE MMR. cc awe vkccees es 5.75 to 6.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 12.75 to 13.25 
Steel turnings, net ton............... 7.75 to 8.50 
TG, ee We, GE TGs cae c ec asec 11.75 to 12.25 
po a a ee 8.75 to 9.25 


Olg trom Oxles, net tOM.......cccceess 


Old trom relia, @rome COM... 6. ccs cces 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails, short, gross ton........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails, long, gross ton........ 13.25 to 13.75 


Relaying rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 21.50 to 22.00 
Old car wheels, ME GOs vs 6 ead 09 ex 13.50 to 14.00 
Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton...... 14.00 to 14.50 





New York. 
New York, May 12, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been quite active in foundry 
irons, pump manufacturers and makers of railroad equip- 
ment having bought quite largely. ‘There are some heavy 
inquiries for basic pig in the market, both from New Eng- 
land and from eastern Pennsylvania. We continue to quote 
$16.50 to $16.75 for No. 1 Northern foundry, $15.75 to 
$16.25 for No. 2 foundry and $15.25 to $15.50 for No. 2 
plain. Alabama iron is quoted $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 1 
foundry, and $15.75 to $16 for No. 2 foundry. 


Steel Rails.—Southwestern roads contributed the bulk 
of the rail business of the past week, the total amounting to 
about 40,000 tons. Other business from the same section is 
pending, from the Gould roads in particular. 


Structural Material.—The firmer market for structural 
material has found no response as yet in the fabricating field. 
Some of the building contracts let in the past week repre- 
sent as low prices as have been heard of at any time since 
the open market declaration. Cheap money and cheap steel 
are bringing out a large volume of business, and it is not 
unlikely that May will show a larger total than the 200,000 
tons closed in April. The largest single contract under con- 
sideration in the week was that for the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing elevated work at Philadelphia, on which bids were 
opened Tuesday. The McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany bid $835,600, the Pennsylvania Steel Company $850,- 
479 and the American Bridge Company $856,056. The total 
is 16,100 tons, and a four-track structure is called for. The 
award to the McClintic-Marshall Company has not yet been 
announced. In and around New York City a number of 
building contracts calling for Bethlehem shapes have been 
let in the past week, the fabrication going to the Hay Foun- 
dry & Iron Works. These include the Lorillard tobacco 
warehouse, near Jersey City, 5500 tons; the Seaboard Realty 
Company’s Building, taking the entire block front on Fourth 
avenue, between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, 4500 
tons, and the Kips Bay Realty Company Loft Building, Irv- 
ing place and Sixteenth street, 1800 tons. The low bidder 
refused to take the contract for the T. H. Symington Com- 
pany Foundry Building, at Rochester, 2400 tons, and the 
business went to the American Bridge Company. Among 
railroad contracts let are the following: 1000 tons by the 
St. Paul to the Wisconsin Bridge Company, and 800 tons to 
the American Bridge Company; 500 tons by the Seaboard 
Air Line to the Pennsylvania Bridge Company, and 400 
tons to the Phenix Bridge Company, while 2500 tons for the 
same road is pending; 900 tons of grade crossing work at 
Buffalo for the Erie to Riter-Conley Mfg. Company. The 
Rock Island has withdrawn the bulk of its inquiry, and 
only 700 tons is now pending. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
is in the market for 1000 tons of bridge work. In New 
York City an important inquiry is that of the Government 
for 8000 to 9000 tons for the substructure of the new post 
office at the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal at Thirty-third 
street. Bids are in on a building calling for 2400 tons, on 
Chestnut street above Broad, Philadelphia, and at Pitts- 
burgh bids have been submitted on the new Second National 
Bank Building, 800 tons. The Brooklyn Grade Crossing 
Commission is taking bids on 500 tons of additional track 
elevation for the Long Island Road, on the Bay Ridge im- 
provement. We quote, tidewater delivery, of plain material 
shipped from mill, as follows: Beams, channels, angles and 
zees, 1.41¢.; tees, 1.46c. On beams 18 to 24 in. and angles 
over 6 in. the extra is 0.10c. Structural material, cut to 
lengths, is sold in small lots at 1-75c. 


Ferroalloys.—The American plants were shut down unti) 
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this week when they partially resumed, and in consequence 
there is a searcity of 50 per cent. ferrosilicon here. Im- 
porters have small stocks, but are not able to get as much as 
they desire. Business is more or less nominal, and prices 
named for current transactions are very irregular. The mar- 
ket may be quoted at $67, Pittsburgh, but a large order 
would be subject to very special figures. Ferromanganese 
is exceedingly dull, and prices continue unchanged between 
$41 and $42, Baltimore. 

Bars.—Competition for business in bar iron keeps prices 
down, and quotations on best refined range from 1.35c¢c. to 
1.40¢c., tidewater. As the prices of raw material are ad- 
vancing, higher prices on the finished product seem inevitable. 
Steel bars in ordinary lots are quoted at 1.36c., tidewater. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A much more active demand is ex- 
perienced for small lots. Sales are made more easily, indi- 
cating that buyers are finding the market firmer, all manu- 
facturers showing less disposition to make concessions for 
the purpose of securing the business offered. The City of 
New York will open bids May 19 for a pipe laying contract 
involving 1250 tons. The city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., will 
open bids May 31 on about 4000 tons. The city of Manila, 
Philippine Islands, will open bids June 1 for 8000 tons. 
Peekskill, N, Y., is expected to be in the market at an early 
day for a very considerable quantity. The market is now 
firm, at a minimum of $23.50 at tidewater per net ton of 
G-in. 

Old Material.—An interesting condition of affairs has 
developed in the scrap market. It appears that, when prices 
were somewhat lower, contracts were made by dealers for 
the delivery of various classes of scrap, such as heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap, cast borings and wrought turnings in the ex- 
pectation that the material could be purchased cheaper. The 
market has turned since then, and the floating supply has 
been so limited that these short contracts could not be cov- 
ered, and the time has now come when deliveries are being 
insisted upon and dealers are making offers which represent 
at least $1 per ton over the price which the mills are willing 
to pay on fresh contracts. Our quotations on these classes 
of material have been advanced to conform to the conditions 
now prevailing, although they may for a time be slightly out 
of line with delivered prices in eastern Pennsylvania. The 
railroad lists are now in the hands of the trade, and it is 
quite likely that the mills will get very little of the offerings 
thus made, as the dealers will probably overbid them. While 
the market is at present in dealers’ hands, it is nevertheless 
expected that the mills will be obliged to turn to the dealers 
in the near future, as the floating supply is so light. Some 
transactions, however, are reported with rolling mills, while 
a fair demand for cast scrap is coming from general] foun- 
dries. Malleable scrap is exceedingly scarce. Iron rails are 
practically in no demand. Relayers are in better demand, 
especially from.the South. Quotations are as follows, per 
gross ton, New York and vicinity : 


Old girder and T rails for melting... .$12.00 to $12.50 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ 12.00 to 12.50 
EE POR ire no. bd ha 6 we aheln mew 20.00 to 20.50 
Se EN INS Cg oa k's Lc adc eu bcnctan a 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 16.00to 16.50 
CRG GUN GAR DONG a obi 6 occ ks cee wke 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 14.00 to 14.50 
BOUL BOWE WEES CU cUsiiccccscesecces 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 yard wrought. long............. 12.50to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short........... 11.00 to 11.50 
as be are a C60 F6-w'e e's Rees 6.50 to 7.00 
SCL Soo ba ocse dees se cgesap. a eee 
eR 5a. s'o bu ds vss sn ttee wee 8.50to 9.00 
SS a so wail 3 4.4.06 0 wap 10.50 to 11.00 
STR o's os a's a 5-6 0.508 a 48 dee 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cashes oPEe » Lok ows sales dared 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars............... 10.00 to 10.50 
a PS ee a: ee 3.00 to 13.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, May 12, 1909. 

Copper.—Domestic consumers have purchased more free- 
ly than in several weeks. The tonnage disposed of by selling 
agents has, in the aggregate, been large, and one of the 
gratifying things about the present spurt in business is the 
buying for future requirements. As a general rule selling 
agents are turning down any business for delivery after 
August 1, and some of them are unwilling to make contracts 
for July shipments. The price of electrolytic has advanced 
sharply, and while it could be had last week at 12.6214c. 
by the purchaser paying the commission, it is now squarely 
13c., net cash, f.o.b. New York, and sales have been made 
at 13.12%4c. Exporters are paying the inside figure. Lake 
copper has likewise advanced, but not as rapidly as electro- 
lytic, and is now held at varying prices, from 13.25c. to 
13.50c. The business that is being placed is generally at 
13.37i%4c. The electrolytic trade is much more active than 
the lake trade and wire drawers have come in for good 
sized tonnages. Some good business has been done in Eu- 
rope, although some of it is of an arbitrage nature, it being 
profitable to buy electrolytic in New York and sell standard 
in London on account of the high price of standard. This 
was easier done on Monday than on Tuesday, when the 
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standard market in London lowered, and the profits on this 
kind of business disappeared. Shipments to Europe are at 
the rate of about 1000 tons a day, the total exports so far 
this month being 10,230 tons. Another favorable feature 
which should not be lost sight of is the comparatively small 
stocks being carried by some of the leading selling interests. 
Whereas their position a year ago was uncomfortable, now 
they are feeling easy. ‘The statistics of the Copper Pro- 
ducers’ Association issued on Monday of this week were 
considered satisfactory, especially when it is known that 
had lake navigation opened earlier stocks would have ap- 
peai#d smaller to the extent of 5,000,000 lb. at least. The 
London market closes to-day at £59 1s. 3d. for spot and £59 
15s. for futures. L. Vogelstein & Co., agents for Aron 
Hirsch & Sohn, Halberstadt, Germany, give the following 
figures of German consumption of foreign copper for the 
months January to March, 1909: Imports, 36,105 tons; 
exports, 2075 tons; consumption, 34,030 tons, as compared 
with consumption during the same period in 1908 of 42,830 
tons. Of the above quantity, 33,291 tons were imported 
from the United States. 


Pig Tin.—Business has been very quiet. The demand 
has fallen off and for the last few days at least some holders 
seem to be bent on sacrificing tin. For example, the price 
made May 11 for a few lots was at least 10 points below 
the general asking quotation and 15 points below London 
parity. The identity of the seller, however, is unknown. 
While tin is not scarce, it is closely concentrated in a few 
hands. A peculiar thing about the situation is that al- 
though the Minnewaska came in on Tuesday with 700 tons, 
very little of this tin is offering. The following prices have 
been established during the week: 


eB ccichn Dae aah ae OA bip «9 6500.0 & 29.10 to 29.15 
ee ee ee VLA saa sn5as bis ae os x Se NO 
SO Festa a cte eee tie abe sSasde vee sss 0 sese 0 eve 
DE Dias 054 o Baa Wo 6 0h in 06044 wee ook s 29.50 
MOG. Dds nwncsmonsesdeevnccccevececcesereses 29.3 
BEGG 1dnnmeKecssneccssss KeGee sks ob e Chea 0 wa oD 


The London market closes to-day at £132 10s. for spot and 


£133 10s. for futures. 


Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Company 
advanced its quotation for shipment lead 5 points on May 
6. On May 12 another 5 point advance was announced, 
bringing the price to 4.30c., New York. Lead is very strong 
and on Tuesday 4.25c. was paid at St. Louis. In New York 
lead can be had at 4.35c. for spot, but it is scarce at that 
figure. Quotations have been named at 4.30c., but when 
pressed for definite terms of delivery sellers vaguely refused. 


Waterbury Average.—The Waterbury average for 
April was 13c. 


Spelter.—Second hands are keeping prices down and 
endeavoring to accumulate as much metal as possible. Other 
interests, too, are apparently trying to accumulate supplies. 
Prices are more or less nominal, prime Western being quoted 
at 5.10c., New York, and 4.9214c. to 4.95c., St. Louis. Brass 
mill special commands 5.15c. 


Antimony.—Business continues quiet, and there is still 
much metal for sale. This is undoubtedly because certain 
importers overbought so largely that they are trying to get 
out with as small a loss as possible. Prices are unchanged, 
at 7.75¢c. for Hallett’s, 8.25c. to 8.50c. for Cookson’s and 
7.50c. for other brands. 


Tin Plate.—Business is improving all along the line. 
Prices continue unchanged and firm, at $3.64, New York, 
and $3.45, Pittsburgh, for 100-lb. IC coke plates. These 
figures are subject to the usual rebate of 5c. per box on 
large orders. In Swansea Welsh plates are 144d. higher, at 
11s. 9d. 


Gld Metals.—The same tendency toward accumulation 
of supplies which has been noted in this and other markets 
for weeks continues. The higher prices being made for ingot 
copper are responsible for advancing quotations in old metals. 
Sellers are more anxious to buy than sell at these figures. 
The following dealers’ selling prices represent the New York 
market: 

—Cents. my 


Copper, heavy cut and crucible......... 12.50 to 12.75 
Copper, heavy und wire...............- 12.25 to 12.50 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 11.25 to 11.50 
SE PES 5 haa Cr ia w 0S a bik oe Wav wckes 9.25 to 9.50 


TO A ee eee eee 7.00 to 7.50 
ial ti, seit do in 11.50 to 11.75 
8.25 to 8.50 


a oe ae within tate Bae oe Mea aks Where yao 4.00 to 4.15 
Lead, DLL as a & Gb bin bine ea ea ek SA ape Wo 3.85 
LS Sn 0 n't oon SORA eS a be cK ERG COS SS 3.85 

em 


The Cutler Mail Chute Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $2,000,000, to take over the 
business of the Cutler Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
and the Automatic Mail Delivery Company, New York, 
thus merging practically all the mail chute manufactur- 
ing’ companies. The combination is the outcome of a 
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long contested patent litigation which has been settled in 
favor of the Cutler interests. 


—_——__9--———_____ 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


NEW YorK, May 12, 1909. 

The sustained improvement in general business condi- 
tions is responsible for the strength displayed in the past 
week in the prices of iron and industrial stocks. United 
States Steel preferred again attained a new high point, touch- 
ing 12054 on Saturday, more than making up the usual 
quarterly dividend of 14 per cent., which was deducted 
from the price of the stock on Friday. The range of prices 
on active stocks from Thursday of last week to Monday of 
this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 1514- 16% tailway Spr., com. 41 - 4456 


Allis-Chalm., pref.. 50 - 51 Railway Spr., pref.103 -107 


Beth. Steel, com.. 2414- 27% Republic, com..... 25 - 27% 
Beth Steel, pref... 55 - 56% Republic, pref..... 84 - 87 
a Ser 1014%4- 12% ONG “ORES acs 00 8% 79 - 814% 
0 See 78%- 801% gS Ae 113 
Car & Fdry, com.. i 56% y See eee 32 - 34 
Car & Fadry, pref. .115%-117 i so s6n 6 ae 76%- 77% 
Steel Foundries. 88%- 391% U. 8. Steel, com... 55%4- 58% 
Colorado Fuel..... 39%4- 41 U. S&S. Steel, pref. "#11870-120%¢ 
General Electric...159 -160% Westinghouse Elec. 82%4- 85 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 68%- 7312 Chi. Pneu. Tool... 221%- 23% 


Int. Harv., com.... 
Int. Harv., pref... 
Locomotive, com.. 


81 % - & gif, Am. Ship, com.... 
120%. 122 Cambria Steel..... 
57%- 58% Lake Sup. Corp... 


55i4- 56 
37%- 38% 
29%- 33% 


Locomotive, pref.. .115%4-117 Penna. Steel, pref...... 105 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 14 - 14% WUE ck eV o0cs £04 024 ; 
Nat. En. & St., pref..... 85 Crucible St., com.. 7%- 


Pressed Steel, com. 40%- 43 Crucible St., pref.. or 6a 
Pressed Steel, pref.102 -103% Harb.-Walk. Ref., pref... 82 





* Ex-dividend. 

Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 579&, pre- 
ferred 11914, bonds 1043¢; Car & Foundry common 55, pre- 
ferred 11644; Locomotive common 58, preferred 115%; Col- 
orado Fuel 40; Pressed Steel common 4236, preferred 104; 

tailway ae common 48; Republic common 264, pre- 
ferred 8614; Sloss-Sheffield common 8014; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 34° “4, preferred 78; Can common 13%, preferred 82. 

At the annual meeting of the International Steam Pump 
Company, held May 11 in Jersey City, the income account 
then read showed total net profits for the year ended March 
31 of $1,903,000, against $2,226,253 in 1908. Depreciation 
charges were $444,000, against $421,890 in the previous 
year, and the balance for dividends $1,064,000, against 
$1,223,545. The surplus was $204,200, against $363,745. 
W. N. Jordan, president of the American Trust Company, 
Boston; William C. Lane, president of the Standard Trust 
Company, Boston, and William Barbour, linen thread manu- 
facturer, were elected directors in the places of J. W. Dunn, 
Samuel Untermyer and Cord Meyer. President Benjamin 
Guggenheim said: “ The outlook is extremely bright. The 
business is now running at the rate of 80 per cent. normal. 
Generally trade is now improving rapidly, and we look for a 
great improvement in business conditions. We have al- 
ready contracted, at the lowest market prices, for our full- 
est requirements for iron, copper and all other metals and 
supplies.” 
fron and Steel Bonds, 


Chisholm & Chapman, 18 Wall street, New York, furnish 
the following quotations: 
Bid. Asked. 
sethlehem Steel Ist ext. 5s, due January, 1926....115% 118 
Bethlehem Steel purchase money 6s, August, 1998.. 89 


Buffalo Iron Company 5s, October, 1925.......... 100 102 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Ist 5s, June, 1932.... 99 dé 
Bulfalo & Susquehanna Iron deb. 5s, January, 1926 .. 98% 
~~ Iron & Steel Sa, July, 1020. ....sccccer . 90 “i 
La Belle Iron Works Ist 6s, December, 1923. -103% 106 
Lackawanna Steel ist 5s, April, 1923............. 97% 
Maryland Steel 1st 5s, February, le ee Sa 101 : 
Penn Steel ist 5s, November, 1917 i ss ia te we hoki oS 101 
Pennsylvania & Maryland Steel 6s, September, 1925.109 1101 
Republic Iron & Steel Ist 5s, October, 1934....... 99 9937 


Sloss Iron & Steel Company Ist 6s, February, 1920.106 108 
Sloss Tron & Steel Company consol. 4\%s, April, 1918 94%, 97 


Jones & Laughlin Ist 5s, May, 1939.............. 99% 100 
United States Steel Corporation, 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series A, C, E, April, 1951....114%4 115% 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series B, D, F, April, 1951....114% 115% 
Sinking Fund 5s. April, 1963........0..c.ec00e0, 104% 1045, 
Union Stee] ist 5s. December, 1952.............. 104% .105 
CREO, DOOR TU, <2 UP REM ona n.c co otin's Kacaclaatewe 100 oe 
St. Clair Furnace ist 58, 1910-1930...........0%. 100 se 
St. Clair Steel let Os, 1908-19026... ......-ccccccce 100 ee 
lilinois Steel deb. Se, January, 1910............. 100y% ee 
[ieee meee ee. Arid - AAS, és cw we ons cebacsun 1005, 1015, 


All bonds quoted “and interest.” 


Dividends.—The Niles-Bement-Pond Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable May 15, and 1% per cent. on the 
common stock, payable June 21. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%4 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable May 15. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, payable June 1. 
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British Steel Company Earnings in 1908. 


In view of the depression in the British iron trade in 
1908 the Jron and Coal T'rades Review compares the divi- 
dends paid in 1907 and 1908 by a number of well-known 
iron and steel companies. While there was some decrease 
in the cost of fuel and iron ore last year, it was by no 
means proportioned to the reduction in finished product, 
and profits were much reduced. The statement referred 
to is as follows: 


Net profit. Ordinary div. Carried forward. 


1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 
Companies. £ £ % > £ £ 
Barrow Hematite 
OOO cake eeus 36,000 3,300 2 Nil. 7,400 8,400 
Bell Brothers.....127,500 51,700 10 15% 9,700 14,800 
Bessemer, H. & Co. 15,500 25,100 12% 10 84,400 84,500 
Brown Bayley’s Steel 
i ee 42,800 36,500 17% 17% 12,900 13,200 


Gammell Laird&Co. 60,200 *63,100 21% 
Hadfield’s Steel 


Nil. 417,100 171,300 


Foundry ....... 66,200 72,600 17% 17% 93,100 27,100 
Harvey United St. 32,000 44,500 15 15 5,400 7,800 
Jessop(Wm.)& Sons 29,200 17,300 ™ 5 9,800 6,200 
Lanarkshire Steel.. 25,800 13,200 5 Nil. 14,500 15,200 
Leeds Forge...... 45,400 40,200 415% 132% 20,600 29,000 
Stewarts & Lloyds..159,200 161,200 10 10 72,800 86,000 
Vickers Sons and 

MEN om wa 0'0 88 768,500 416,800 15 10 211,100 186,700 
Wilsons and Union 

| a er eee 9,200 7,100 Nil. Nil. 2,300 2,900 

* Loss. +Debit balance. t Approximate. 


Seven firms reduced their dividends, in six cases the 
dividends were unchanged and in one there was an in- 
crease. Three firms, it will be noticed, declared no divi- 
dend in 1908 though making a distribution in the preced- 
ing year. In egplanation of the general good showing, it 
is said that British iron and steel companies “ wisely 
prefer to spread the results of good times over bad times 
in order to avoid very sudden changes from the hights 
of prosperity to the depths of adversity.” Quotations 
of British iron and steel stocks at the end of March, 
1909, show in the main only small decreases from the 
quotations of a year previous. In a list of 11 companies 
eight showed lower quotations, but not markedly lower, 
while three showed higher quotations this year. 


a 


Locomotive orders, as reported by the Railroad Age 
Gazette, includes 15 additional for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
(making 50 in all), 5 for the International & Great 
Northern, 24 electric locomotives for the Pennsylvania, 
which is also to build 44 steam locomotives at its Juniata 
shops in 1909 in addition to the programme previously 
announced for that shop. The Boston & Maine has or- 
dered 1000 40-ton steel coal cars from the Laconia Car 
Company and the Pacific Electric Railway 50 30-ton 
gondolas from the Hicks Lecomotive & Car Works. The 
electric locomotives referred to, which the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company will furnish the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, are for service in the New York terminal. They 
will be of 4000 hp. each, larger than anything yet built. 


Hot process aluminum coated steel sheets made by the 
Wilder Metal Coating & Mfg. Company, Connellsville, Pa., 
have been specified on a bid of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, United States Army, Jeffersonville, Ind. These 
sheets were adopted after a severe test. It is stated that 
aluminum coated steel is noncorrosive, for the reason 
that the aluminum composition has penetrated into the 
base of the sheet in the process of coating. It is applied 
at a very high degree of heat, when the bath is of great 
fluidity. This process of coating the sheet with aluminum 
not only renders the sheet rustproof, but is also claimed 
to prevent the coating from fracturing. The sheets are 
furnished in standard sizes and in gauges from Nos. 12 
to 30. 


The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers, now in annual session at Detroit, Mich., has 
adopted last year’s memorandum of agreement in the 
wage scale, with only slight changes. The boiling scale 
will probably be adopted this week. 
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The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club, in that city, on the evening of May 5. Presi- 
dent Thomas Devlin occupied the chair. After the 
transaction of routine business, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Pig Iron Specifications was made by Walter 
Wood, chairman. Copies of the report, which was 
printed in The Iron Age of April 15, had been distributed 
to all the members, and a discussion was invited before 
its presentation to the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion at the coming Cincinnati convention. Mr. Wood 
explained points not fully understood by the members, 
and said further that the report was simply in the form 
of a suggestion, and would cover the general require- 
ments of the trade. Special circumstances arising from 
time to time, however, and not covered by the report, 
would have to be governed by the conditions at the time. 
Mr. Wood was appointed to represent the association at 
the foundrymen’s convention on the subject of “ Pig Iron 
Specifications.” 

The paper for the evening's discussion on “ The Fery 
Radiation Pyrometer,” by Charles E. Foster, of the Tay- 
lor Instrument Company, Rochester, N. Y., was read by 
H. Y. Norwood, of the same company. The instrument 
does not require being brought into contact with the ma- 
terial of which the temperature is to be taken, but regis- 
ters it from a distance. An interesting demonstration of 
the instrument was given, measuring the temperature 
of an electric furnace. A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. Norwood for his interesting description of the ap- 
paratus. 

—————+$~- oe ____—_ 


The Jones & Laughlin Mortgage Filed.—At Beaver, 
Pa., last week a mortgage for $30,000,000 was filed in the 
courts against the property of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company at Aliquippa, Pa., which is in Beaver County. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company recently issued 
$15,000,000 in bonds, which are secured by first mortgage 
on all its plants in the Pittsburgh District at Aliquippa 
and at other places. The mortgage was filed with the 
First Trust & Savings Company of Chicago, which is 
trustee of the bonds. Active work is now going on at 
the four blast*furnaces and. the six Talbot open hearth 
furnaces being erected by the Jones & Laughlin Company 
at Aliquippa, and it is expected that two of the blast 
furnaces will be ready for operation about July 1. 


+e 


The Solid Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., which 
was placed in the hands of William B. Harvey as re- 
ceiver, on May 4, is stated to have liabilities consisting of 
a mortgage of $100,000, promissory notes amounting to 
$96,261.83 and current accounts of $34,598.29. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be operated by the receiver 
until work on hand can he completed. 


The first office of the National Employment Exchange 
was opened this week at 14 State street, Battery Park, 
New York. No fee is charged for registration. Where 
work is obtained a charge of $2 for unskilled labor and 
something more for skilled labor will be made to the 
employee. For the present no charge will be made to 
employers. 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, held May 10, the following directors were re- 
elected: Edgar C. Felton, Frank J. Firth, Francis I. 
Gowen, Effingham B. Morris and Frank C. Smink. The 
officers will be elected at the regular board meeting, to 
be held next week. 


The bi-monthly adjustment of the wage scales for 
puddlers and finishers was made in Pittsburgh, May 10, 
and wages of puddlers for May and June will be on the 
basis of $5.25 a ton instead of $5.37%4, and finishers will 
be reduced 1 per cent. 
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Customs Decisions. 


Steel Circular Plates, 

Another attempt by Hermann Boker & Co., New York, 
to obtain a lower duty on steel disks ended unsuccess- 
fully before the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers when it was held that an additional duty of one- 
half of 1 cent per pound accrues on this merchandise. 
The question has been before the board several times 
as well as in the Federal Courts. Each time the import- 
ers have sought by means of additional evidence to bring 
about a reversal of the decisions upholding the extra 
duty, but thus far without avail. The merchandise con- 
sists of steel circular plates measuring 16 in. in diameter 
and 0.078 in. in thickness. 

These plates were classified as circular saw plates, 
and duty was assessed at the rate of 1.3 cents per pound 
under the provisions of paragraph 135, together with an 
additional duty of one-half cent a pound under para- 
graph 141. According to the contention set up by Boker 
& Co., the articles are dutiable only as steel plates under 
the paragraph assessed, but without the extra duty. In 
overruling the importers’ claim, General Appraiser 
Fischer says that even though the steel disks are im- 
ported to be used as the end pieces of spools or reels 
on which wire is to be wound, and were not intended for 
use as saw plates, they nevertheless are “saw plates” 
within the meaning of the tariff. On this account the 
additional duty is affirmed by the board. 


Needles, 


The board has granted free entry for hand sewing 
and darning needles imported by Marshall Field & Co. 
The assessment of 45 per cent. made by the customs of- 
ficials is set aside. 

Steel Wool. 


A decision has been handed down by the board over- 
ruling a contention raised by Traub & Co., regarding the 
classification of steel wool. It is held to be dutiable as 
a manufacture of metal with duty at 45 per cent., and 
not at specific rates as articles of steel not specially 


provided for. 
tm 


Structural Steel, Standing 12 Years, Shows 
No Deterioration. 


Architectural engineers and architects the country 
over, says the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, took a lively in- 
terest in the dismantling of the Murtland Building at 
Smithfield street and Sixth avenue, which was torn down 
recently to make room for Pittsburgh’s largest office 
building. 

The building was only 12 years old, yet it was one of 
the first steel frame structures in the country to be dis- 
mantled, and furnished the experts in that kind of con- 
struction a chance to prove that their theories regarding 
the durability of steel] have been correct. For the steel 
in the Murtland Building showed no signs of deteriora- 
tion; the material was in just as good condition when un- 
covered to the elements as it was when it was erected 12 
years ago. The rivets were tight and even the grillage 
upon which the beam columns rested, and which was 
under the ground, was in perfect order. 

The Murtland Building structural steel has been sold 
to a corporation in a West Virginia town, which will re- 
construct it, and about it will be another office building 
that will probably be standing when this generation is 
dead. 

The work of dismantling the building was done by 
James L. Stuart, constructing engineer. The structure 
was eight stories high, with a basement, the ground area 
being 20 x 60 ft. The amount of structural steel in the 
building was about 150 tons. 

—_——_—_.9---—___— 

The Indiana Employers’ Liability Decision.—Manu- 
facturers of machinery in Indiana are much concerned 
over a recent State Supreme Court decision which says 
that all pans, vats, saws, planers and other types of tools 
and machinery considered dangerous in character shall be 
inclosed by guards constructed by the owner. The court 
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holds that it is compulsory under the law for a manu- 
facturer to guard the classes of machinery named, and 
that it is a question for the jury to decide whether any 
other kinds of machinery should have been guarded, 
when called upon to decide a personal injury case. It 
is believed by representative Indiana manufacturers that 
the new law will encourage the filing of more damage 
suits, as it will make it much easier for a plaintiff who 
has suffered injury to prove his case. 


~~ Oe 
Mining Plant for Ontario. 


Toronto, CANADA, May 8, 1909.—A class of business in 
which there was no great slackening during the dull 
period through which Canada has just passed is that of 
equipping mines in the silver districts of northern On- 
tario. New cobalt mines, those of Montreal River and 
those of Gowganda, have been able to attract sufficiens 
capital for the working of the best known of them. Rich 
ore yielders soon earn enough by their surface output to 
obtain money to supply power and machinery for their 
operation at greater depths. 

The manufacture of such plant has furnished a large 
amount of business to Canadian works. Five or six 
years ago, before these mines figured in the country’s pro- 
duction, a check in general trade, such as the country has 
lately experienced, would have been much severer for 
many of the manufacturers than in present conditions 
it has proved to be. The activity at these mines and the 
capital that has been obtained from them have proved 
a real help in a time of Ontario’s need. 

This year the business is expected to be still larger 
and more profitable, for Gowganda’s undoubtedly rich de- 
posits have but begun their course of devélopment. The 
winter being past and the construction of roads being 
adequately provided for, it will be possible to get machin- 
ery and engines forwarded at reasonable transportation 
charges. If the bonanza area of that camp is nearly as 
extensive as some sober minded people, fairly qualified 
to judge, say it is, a large tonnage of plant will be called 
for by the mine owners. In all the camps productive | 
operations will be carried on upon a much greater scale 
than ever. This will mean increases at the reduction 
works at Sudbury, at those above North Bay, at those of 
Thorold and elsewhere. Even were there not evidences 
of marked revival in general trade, the silver mines 
would be certain to be busy, for there are several so 
favored as to be able to yield profits far in excess of 
those earned in any other line of production. 

: eT oe 
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The Foundrymen’s Conventions.—Everything will 
be in readiness for the convention in Cincinnati of the 
various allied foundry interests, beginning on Monday, 
May 17. Secretary Hoyt of the Foundry and Manufac- 
turers’ Supply Association notes two additions to the list 
of exhibitors announced in The Iron Age of last week— 
the Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, and Frederick 
B. Stevens, Detroit. Over 100 tons of exhibits intended 
either for the temporary building erected in the rear of 
the Music Hall group of exposition buildings on Elm 
street, or the main buildings arrived last week. The 
Allis-Chalmers Company will furnish the power for the 
entire exhibition, not less than 150 hp. Interesting ex- 
hibits to be housed in the temporary building are those 
of the R. F. Goyne melting furnaces, the Hawley Down 
Draft Furnace Company, Hauck Mfg. Company, Kroe- 
schell Bros. Company, Walter Macleod Company, Mon- 
arch Engine Company, Rockwell Furnace Company and 
Herman. Pneumatic Tool Company. 


—_——.§-- 


The monthly meeting of the Virginia Pig Iron Asso- 
ciation was held May 8 at Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs. 
R. L. Parrish and W. W. Taylor of the Buena Vista and 
Iron Gate furnaces and Oriskany ore mines were hosts. 
‘An elaborate luncheon was served and a long drive was 
taken to historic places. The meeting was well attended 
and a number of favorable business indications de- 


veloped. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEW YORK, May 12, 1909. 

Considerably more life was shown in business the past 
week, and it would seem by the way intending purchasers 
are looking into the merits of different machines and gather- 
ing data that they are preparing to enter the market for 
large quantities of equipment. This activity, which was 
not confined to the smaller plants, has afforded considerable 
encouragement to machinery houses who are closely follow- 
ing up a number of important propositions which are ex- 
pected to be closed shortly. 
already been submitted, but on many of them equipment 
specifications have not yet been prepared. While the in- 
dustrial companies are the more prominent in the activity, 


On some of these bids have 


the railroads are having a favorable influence on the situ- 
ation, especially the New York Central lines, which have 
authorized improvements that will cost a large amount of 
money. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad’s 
extensive list of understood, will be 
closed within a month or so, the tools to be bought having 
been selected by the engineers at Scranton, Pa. Soth in- 
quiries and orders are more numerous and merchants are 
having less difficulty in making sales. 

There was a large attendance at the joint convention of 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
and the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at the Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
May 5, 6 and 7, the manufacturers being well represented. 
The report of this convention is printed in another column. 
This week a number of machinery dealers from this territory 
are in Pittsburgh attending the convention of the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, being held at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, in conjunction with the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. The joint 
convention will be in session for three days, ending Friday 
night, May 14. 

The American Die & Tool Company, Reading, Pa., is to 
purchase about $10,000 worth of machinery for increasing 
the equipment of its plant and has issued the following list 
of tools, on which the trade is now submitting bids: One 
Warner & Swasey No. 3 hollow hexagon turret lathe, with all 
standard equipment, power feed to both turret and cross 
slide: one Bardons & Oliver No. 9 3-in. capacity turret lathe, 
with all standard equipment, power feed to both turret and 
cross slide, cone pulley to be three grade for extra wide belt ; 
one 18 in. by 8 ft. bed American screw cutting engine lathe, 
improved style, with quick change feed gears, compound 
rest and all other standard equipments; one extra heavy 
18 in. by 8 ft. Reade screw cutting engine lathe, with quick 
change feed gears, compound rest, cone pulley to be extra 
wide for large belts, high speed belt driven: one Fellows 
36-in. gear shaper; two No. 7 Becker-Brainerd Lincoln type 
milling machines, with box legs, oil pan and pump, or a ma- 
chine of a similar type; one Schuchardt & Schutte foreign 
make automatic gear tooth chamfering machine; two 20-in. 
drill presses, back geared, automatic power feed; one auto- 
matie combination cutter grinder, similar to Norton & 
Walker; one No. 3 universal milling machine; one vertical 
type Becker-Brainerd No. 5B milling machine, with extra 
long table, which is listed as No. 5c. 

One of the most important projects that has lately been 
brought forward is that of the Fiat Automobile Company, 
New York, to erect a large plant for the manufacture of 
automobiles in this country. The automobile industry has 
become an important factor in the machine tool trade and is 
one of the few industries that has been expanding the past 
year. A large amount of machinery is used in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, and as the new plant to be erected by 
the Fiat Automobile Company will, it is understood, be con- 
structed on a large scale, it will necessitate the purchase of 
a great deal of new machinery. While the location for the 
new plant has not yet been made public nor have the plans 
for the new buildings, it is likely that the matter of equip- 
ment will be looked into at an early date. 

It is understood that the American Locomotive Com- 
pany is now looking into the requirements for its various 
shops and that it will be only a short time now before the 
company will ask bids on a large quantity of new machinery. 
It has decided to improve and increase the equipment of all 
its shops, with the intention of bringing the efficiency of the 
various departments up to the standard of that at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. It will be remembered that about a year ago 
a list had been prepared covering about $250,000 worth of 
new equipment which it intended to purchase for its various 
shops, and it is believed that the present inquiries into its 
requirements for its shops are being made with the view of 
issuing a substantial list within a short time. The company 


machine tools, it is 


is also working on plans for the extensive plant it is to build 
at Gary, Ind., for the equipment of -which $500,000 will be 
expended. 
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The Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, Roanoke, Va., is 
getting catalogues and other data on drills and other ma- 
chines that it will purchase for equipping its new plant at 
Memphis, Tenn., which will be constructed at a cost of over 
$150,000. The plant will cover 11 acres of ground and will 
have a capacity of about 12,000 tons of structural steel. As 
it is the intention to have the huildings ready for occupancy 
by September 1, the company will probably place orders for 
equipment at an early date. It will be remembered that 
the company is also to erect a $50,000 structural steel plant 
at Atlanta, Ga., ground for which has already been broken. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Company, Painted Post, N. Y., has 
awarded contract for steel work to the Lane Bridge Com- 
pany, Painted Post, N. Y., for the construction of an addi- 
tional building to be used for heavy machine shop work. The 
building is to be one story, 72x 288 ft., of steel frame con- 
struction and concrete walls. The building is to be erected 
on the site of the old Weston foundry and pattern building 
on Chemung street, which is at present being razed. Erect- 
ing of steel work will be started as soon as material can be 
assembled and the contract calls for completion of the steel 
work in 75 days. The other contracts for construction are 
to be awarded in a few days. 

Contracts were awarded the past week for the construc- 
tion at Lincoln Park, Rochester, N. Y., of the new plant to 
be erected for the T. H. Symington Company of Baltimore, 
Md., Corning, N. Y., and Rochester. The general contract 
was awarded to A. Friederich & Sons Company, Rochester, 
at a contract price of about $565,000, and includes 2400 
tons of structural steel, which have been sublet by the gen- 
eral contractor. The contract calls for the construction of 
a foundry, one story, steel frame, 422 x 456 ft.; machine 
shop, three stories, 34 x 150 ft., and an office building, two 
stories, 64x38 ft. Work on the new plant wil! be started 
as soon as material can be assembled. The company manu- 
factures malleable castings, railroad journal boxes and other 
specialties. 

A large and modern plant for the manufacture of car 
wheels and general mine equipment will be erected at Bris- 
tol, Tenn., by the Enterprise Foundry & Machine Works, a 
leading industry of that city. Temporarily the new business 
will be run under the name of the Enterprise Foundry & 
Machine Works. The new plant will be located on Shelby 
street and the Virginia & Southwestern Railroad, and will 
be built to supply the territory that is being opened by the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, Vir- 
ginia & Southwestern and Virginia railroads. Asa W. Whit- 
ney, who has for seven years been an official of the Sandfofd- 
Day Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn., has become interested 
in the new enterprise and will move to Bristol June 1. 

The Southern Cotton Stalk, Pulp & Paper Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., has purchased four city blocks at Cordele, Ga., 
where it will erect a mill to make commercial paper from 
cotton stalks. The property is located near a large supply 
of water and is on the main line of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic Railroad. 

The Nichols Wire Company, Kansas City, Mo., intends 
to go into the manufacture of bale ties, poultry fence and 
such other material as it is interested in more extensively, 
and is now looking for a location in St. Louis or some other 
point East where a suitable site can be secured for the new 
plant. The company would like to secure catalogues and 
other data from manufacturers of wire drawing equipment 
suitable to equip a plant of about 30 tons daily capacity. 
For several years the company has been unable to secure 
sufficient tonnage of bale ties to take care of its local trade 
and intends to equip a modern plant to supply its own ties. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad has 
had plans prepared and is now receiving bids for the con- 
struction of machine shops, roundhouse and yards on the 76 
acres of land recently purchased at Corning, N. Y. The 
contract for razing the old buildings on the site was awarded 
to L. Putnam, Corning, May 5, and contracts for the con- 
struction of the buildings will be awarded as soon as bids 
can be received. The company’s appropriation for this im- 
provement is $486,000. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has under consideration 
the construction of new shops at Richmond, Va., where its 
present facilities are said to be inadequate to take care of 
the necessary repairs. It is said in the trade that it will 
probably be some time before the road proceeds with the im- 
provements, which will include the purchase of considerable 
new machinery. 

The Southern Railroad has awarded contract for the con- 
struction of a boiler shop at Cortes, Tenn., 100 x 322 ft., 
two stories, of steel construction. 

Plans are under way for the development of a hydro- 
electric plant on the Slate River, near Arvonia, Va., which 
contemplate the building of a 60-ft. dam to develop about 
2000 hp. It is estimated that the construction work and 
equipment will cost about $200,000. C. P. E. Burgwyn, 
Richmond, Va., is engineer in charge. 

The New Chester Water Company, Chester, Pa., will re- 
ceive bids until May 24 for making improvements to its sys- 
tem, including. the installation of two 300-hp. water tube 
boilers and one 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 gal. cross compound 
high duty pump. 
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The Board of Contract and Supply, Yonkers, N. Y., will 
receive bids until May 17 for an engine and dynamo for the 
tube well pumping station and an electric motor and cen- 
trifugal pump for the filter beds of the water works. 


Business Changes. 


The Charles A. Schieren fompany, New York, manufac- 
turer of leather belting, has moved its Pittsburgh office from 
240 Third avenue to 205 Wood street. 

The William J. Smith Company, New Haven, Conn., has 
appointed the well-known engineering firm of Vickers’ Sons 
& Maxim, Ltd., 32 Victoria street, London, 8. W., England, 
as sole agent for the sale of its one-lock adjustable reamers 
in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany and Austria. 

The increasing demand for the Blackburn-Smith feed 
water filter and grease extractor has made it necessary for 
the manufacturers, James Beggs & Co., New York, to ap- 
point sales agents in all the principal cities. This filter may 
now be obtained through the following agents, all of whom 
have competent engineers to explain its operation and the 
advantages obtained by its use: Boston, Mass., Walter G. 
Ruggles Company; Watertown, Conn., M. J. Daly & Sons; 
Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo Mill Supply Company; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., National Valve & Mfg. Company; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Company; Detroit, Mich., A. Har- 
vey’s Sons Mfg. Company; St. Paul, Minn., R. B. Whitacre 
& Co.; San Francisco, Cal., Plant Rubber & Supply Com- 
pany; Montreal and Toronto, Canada, and Vancouver, B. C., 
H. W. Petrie, Ltd.; San Juan, Porto Rico, Lebedjoff & 
Co.; Georgetown, British Guiana, W. G. Barry & Co. The 
Blackburn-Smith filter first became popular for removing 
oil from the condensed exhaust steam where this condensa- 
tion must be fed back to the boilers. The filter has been 
found very effective, and is now widely used for the removal 
of oil from hot well water, open heater returns, &c. It is 
also efficient in removing mud, slime and organic impurities 
in suspension in the water supply. 

The large demand for Bird-Archer boiler compounds in 
the Orient has necessitated the opening of the following new 
otfices by the Bird-Archer Company, New York: Honolulu, 
J. P. Lynch, 42 Young Building; Manila, Lambert Springer 
Jompany, 99 Plaza Santa Cruz; Yokohama, T. M. Laflin, 

ixchange Market; Hongkong, Shanghai and Singapore, 
United Asbestos Oriental Agency, Ltd. All of. these agents 
have competent steam engineers to direct boiler owners in 
the proper use of the compounds. Recent sales in Japan, 


China, and the Settlements have been constantly on the 


increase, in spite of strong competition and prejudice in fa- 
vor of European, especially English, products. These Amer- 
ican compounds first gained their prestige in the Orient 
through their ability to overcome successfully the severe con- 
ditions met with in the Philippine Islands, where magnesium 
and other sulphates in the boiler feed water have always 
caused serious trouble. The presence of obstinate impurities 
and scale seems to be a characteristic of the average steam 
plant in China and Japan, and carefully prepared compounds 
have proven beneficial beyond question. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, ILL., May 11, 1909. 

In a general sense the trend of affairs in the past week 
has been distinctly favorable. Sales in machinery lines 
have, it is true, not increased in volume at a notable rate, 
but there is reflected from the betterment observed in allied 
industries, such as the iron and ‘steel trade, a feeling of 
gathering strength. It is argued that during the long period 
of comparative inactivity, in which retrenchment has been 
the watchword of all industries, unfilled requirements for 
machinery equipment have been accumulating; this is 
especially true of replacement requirements, and it is be- 
lieved that when buyers are convinced that the turn has 
come and that a steady advance has taken the place of inter- 
mittent spurts of trade a positive quickening of demand will 
be experienced. Reports from a number of leading dealers 
and manufacturers indicate that sales totals for April were 
slightly in excess of those of March. Incidental orders for 
machine tools from the railroads have been a little more 
frequent of late, but the demand from this source is by no 
means satisfactory. At the same time the future outlook 
in this direction is not wholly discouraging, since there is 
some intimation in quiet inquiries from purchasing agents 
for information concerning equipment, seemingly for the 
purpose of preparing requisitions, that orders will be placed 
more freely before long. While most of the inquiries re- 
ceived by the machine tool houses have to do with individ- 
ual tools or small lots, a few include fair sized groups of 
tools. 

The El Dorado Motor & Machine Company, E] Dorado, 
Kan., is building a 40-ft. brick addition on the rear of its 
present shops, which when completed will be used as a 
garage and repair shop for automobiles. Among the other 


improvements contemplated are the installation of a 6-hp. 
gasoline engine and a private electric light plant, which will 
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be used for charging storage batteries and electrical appli- 
ances for the shop work. 

The city of Chicago will receive bids until May 27 for 
furnishing general and detail drawings, tools, labor and 
materials to erect complete, ready for operation, in the 
Roseland pumping station, to be located at 104th street and 
Stewart avenue, two vertical triple expansion, condensing, 
crank and fly-wheel pumping engines, self-contained, each 
engine to have a rating of 25,000,000 gal. of water per 24 
hours, and including a 25-ton electric crane, according to 
plans and specifications on file in the Department of Public 
Works, room 807, City Hall, Chicago. John J. Hanberg is 
Commissioner of Public Works. 

The Carnegie Power & Improvement Company, Hobart, 
Okla., incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, is pre- 
paring to build a dam at Carnegie, Okla., for the purpose 
of developing hydro-electric power for distribution to a 
number of surrounding towns. ‘The spill-way of the dam 
from butment to butment will be 80 ft., with a hight of 20 
ft. The company will also build an auxiliary plant of 1000 
hp. at Gotebo, which will be operated by four gas engine 
units of 250 hp. each, using natural gas. It is expected 
that work on the gas plant installation will be begun im- 
mediately. 

The Oregon Power Company, Oregon, IIl., is preparing 
to rebuild its water power and install new water wheels, 
fitted in concrete and steel, which, when completed are ex- 
pected to develop 1500 to 2000 hp. Work on this improve- 
ment is now in progress. 

The San Francisco branch office and warerooms of the 
Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago, have been moved 
from 26 Fremont street to the Sheldon Building, 461 Market 
street, where Sullivan air compressors, diamond drills, rock 
drills, and other mining machinery are carried in stock. 

Considerable new machinery will be purchased by the 
Southern Stove Works, Evansville, Ind., which is to erect a 
new stove plant covering 5 acres of ground which have been 


secured. The equipment for the new plant has not been 
secured. All of the new buildings will be one story high, and 


as soon as they are ready for occupancy the company will 
abandon its present plant. 

The equipment is being purchased for the new building to 
be erected at Flint, Mich., to accommodate the works of the 
General Motors Company, whose Eastern office is in the Ter- 
minal Building, 103 Park avenue, New York. About $500,- 
000 will be spent in the purchase of modern machinery for 
the buildings, which will be equipped to build about 300 com- 
plete motors a day. The entire plant will cost about $1,000,- 
000 and is expected to be ready for operation about October 
1. It will be located near the plant of the Buick Motor 
Company and will be 365 x 1021 ft. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 11, 1909. 

Not only is the general feeling in the machinery trade 
better, but the majority of merchants report a slight im- 
provement in orders, While the bulk of the business during 
the past few months has come from the automobile industry, 
either from builders of motor cars or automobile parts, a 
little more activity is now noticed in the demand from man- 
ufacturers of other products. 

Reports from the builders of machine tools are for the 
most part_encouraging. The demand for automatic machines 
shows a gradual improvement. For over a year there has 
been very little demand for planers. A _ local builder of 
planers, however, now reports a fair volume of inquiries, al- 
though prospective purchasers are as yet slow in placing or- 
ders. Stimulated by the activity of the structural shops, the 
demand for pneumatic tools has commenced to pick up and 
considerable repair work for this class of tools is coming out. 
The demand for shop cranes is fairly good, and there is an 
improvement in orders for locomotive cranes. Some inquiries 
for tools are coming from railroads, but in most cases these 
inquiries mean that the roads are simply securing informa- 
tion as to prices to be used later when they are in a position 
to place orders. Not much business is expected from the 
railroads before July 1. 

Business with the machinery houses the past week was 
mostly in medium sized single tools. The demand from the 
larger manufacturing plants that have added very little new 
equipment the past year shows some improvement. The 
second-hand machinery market continues rather quiet. Not 
many second-hand tools are being placed on the market. 

Jobbing foundries making light gray castings have a good 
volume of work on hand, but the demand for heavy iron 
castings and steel castings is improving very slowly. 

The national headquarters of the National Metal Trades 
Association, having been moved from Cincinnati to Cleve- 
land, the Cleveland branch of the association will honor the 
officers—Howard P. Eells, president, and Robert Wuest, 
commissioner—with a testimonial dinner of welcome at the 
Hollenden Hotel, Saturday evening, May 15. Invitations 
have’ been issued to members of the association and to 
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others, who will be their guests at the dinner. 


offices of the association have been located on 
floor of the New England Building. 

The G. H. Williams Company, Cleveland, reports an im- 
provement in the demand for its clam shell buckets, having 
taken orders for 40 buckets so far this season. This com- 
pany recently sent two 2-yard buckets to Panama for 
Isthmian canal work, and is now building four 34-yard 
buckets for the Canal Commission and one bucket for a 
Government lighter. 

The Cleveland Flushometer Company has been incor- 
porated with a capitalization of $15,000 to manufacture a 


new device for flushing closets. ‘The company has estab- 
lished a manufacturing plant at Noble Court and West 


Second street. The officers are: H. T. Chandler, president ; 
A. H. Dickey, vice-president; H. S. Stebbins, treasurer, and 
F. W. Tucker, manager. 

Akron plants engaged in the manufacture of automo- 
bile tires and other rubber products are in a very prosper- 
ous condition, according to reports from that city, and a 
number of plant additions are being planned, in addition to 
several similar projects that are now under way. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company has awarded contracts for extensions to 
its plant. The plans prepared by the Osborn Hngineering 
Company, Cleveland, provide for three buildings, six stories 
high and basement, one 80 x 155 ft., one 80 x 100 ft., and 
one 62 x 100 ft., and also a one-story building, 100 x 238 ft. 


The National Carbon Company will soon begin the erec- 
tion of a three-story addition to its Cleveland plant, 75 x 
SO ft. 


The Cleveland Foundry Company, which is just complet- 
ing a large addition to its plant, is having plans prepared 
for another addition, which will be a duplicate of the one 
now under construction. Work on the second addition will 
be started soon. It will be 60 x 200 ft., five stories and 
basement. 

The Ney Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
haying tools, hardware specialties, &c., will soon begin the 
erection of an addition to its plant. The building will be of 
brick, three stories, 50 x SO ft. It will be used for an office, 
designing and pattern room. 

The Autocall Company, Shelby, Ohio, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capitalization of $50,000, by J. H. Van Horn 
and others, to make electrical devices. 

The Board of Public Affairs, Minerva, Ohio, will receive 
bids until June 7 for a water tower and tank with a capacity 
of 100,000 gal. 

The Board of Public Service of Toledo, Ohio, will receive 
bids until May 22 for two duplicate electric generators of 
100-kw. capacity each, and two vertical three-cylinder gas 
engines, direct connected to the generators, with necessary 
parts, tools, &c., for the filtration plant. 


Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 11, 1909. 

Reports of material improvement in trade are, at the 
present time, more general among metal workers than for 
any period of the current year. May promises to surpass, 
both in the volume of orders entered and in the average of 
prices obtained, any of the 18 or 20 months preceding. Thus 
far its record is considerably ahead of the first 10 days of 
April, if the experience of leading local manufacturers, as 
well as some heard from at outside points, may be taken as 
a fair criterion. 

One index of the general manufacturing situation ordi- 
narily overlooked is the demand for apparatus of a type 
common to practically all industries, viz., elevating, convey- 
ing and handling machinery used in mills, factories, foun- 
dries, mines and establishments of a widely varying nature. 
Recently the orders received by manufacturers in Wisconsin 
and adjacent States for material of that character have 
been so considerable as to practically tax the capacity of 
the works or departments of plants engaged in its produc- 
tion. This, taken in connection with the very notable activ- 
ity in power generating units, transmission machinery, elec- 
tric motors, controllers, switchboard panels, instruments, &c., 
heretofore referred to, leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
the improvements and additions now being made to plants in 
nearly all lines of industry are far more extensive and di- 
versified than would appear on the surface. What that 
stands for as a forerunner of future purchases, made neces- 
sary by expanding capacity, is plainly to be seen. 

The machine tool business is also steadily, albeit slowly, 
improving. One of the leading interests here, the Kemp- 
smith Mfg. Company, is willing to be quoted as saying that 
its trade shows substantial gains from one month to an- 
other, including orders for milling machines from a num- 
ber of foreign countries. Statements made by other builders 





harmonize with this, and their faith in the stability of the 
present upward trend is shown by preparations at the prin- 
cipal works in the State, as well as some of the smaller 
shops, for handling a larger output. 
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The results manifested in other lines of production, re- 
cently mentioned, hold relatively steady, although there have 
been some slight setbacks. Machinery and material used in 


construction work continue to show the most noteworthy 
gains. 

The Champion Motor Car Company, Inc., has been 
formed at South Milwaukee, Wis., by A. B. Kubach and 


others, 

The Sterling Wheelbarrow Company has acquired a large 
site in Milwaukee and will erect a plant as soon as con- 
ditions shall become favorable. 

Gasoline engines will be built in the addition to the 
works of the Gilson Mfg. Company, Port Washington, Wis., 
now in course of erection, 

The Thiel Gas Engine Specialty Company, Milwaukee, 
is marketing a new automatic gas engine timer and speed 
controlling mechanism. J 

The Milwaukee Boiler Company has a contract for two 
150-hp. boilers to be installed in an industrial plant. 

The new building to be erected by the Meusching Brass 
Foundry Company will be 40 x 120 ft., of brick and steel. 

The Wisconsin Iron & Wire Works, Milwaukee, has 
been receiving orders lately for structural material of con- 
siderable quantity in the aggregate. 

Contract for the structural and erection work on the 
Sight Feed Oil Pump Company’s new Milwaukee plant has 
been let to the Worden-Allen Company of that city. 

The Consolidated Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee, has 
been awarded contract for the sheet metal which will be 
extensively used in the new Kopmeier Building, constructed 
especially for light manufacturing. Ornamental iron work 
will be supplied by the Hackendahl & Schmidt Company, 
Milwaukee. 

The Optenberg Iron Works, Sheboygan, Wis., has re- 
ceived from the federal government an order for boilers to 
be placed in the signal station at Beaver Island, Mich. 

Iixtensive improvements are to be made in the plant of 
the Albert Lea, Minn., Light & Power Company, including 
the addition of a 750-kw. electric generating unit. 

John J. Leidigh, Milwaukee, has been granted a patent on 
a new type of electro-magnetic punch, which, while designed 
for light service, is applicable in principle to heavier work. 

The Vetter Mfg. Company, Stevens Point, Wis., has de- 
cided upon plans for the new factory, recently referred to in 
this column, which will be electrically operated. It is to 
consist of four reinforced concrete stories, 75 x 220 ft. Con- 
siderable machinery will be needed later. 

The Harris Air Lift Company, Indianapolis, has taken 
contract for a deep well pumping system to be installed by 
the city of Platteville, Wis. 

The Jos. Bach Estate, Milwaukee, is having plans drawn 
for a reinforced concrete powerhouse, the initial equipment 
of which will be three 200-hp. boilers. A blower heating 
system is to be used. 

Construction work is soon to begin on the hydro-electric 
station of the Entiat (Wash.) Power Company, where sev- 
eral large generating units will be installed. The company’s 
main offices are at Seattle. A dam on the Entiat River is 
nearing completion. 

The Electric Equipment Company, Oakland, Cal., has 
been incorporated by G. F. Bulen and others. 

The Milwaukee Northern Railroad, Port Washington, 
Wis., will be in the market before long for rails and equip- 
ment for an extension north to Manitowoc, including sub- 
station machinery. 

o-oo 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, May 11, 1909. 
Business in machinery lines since the first of the month 
has, with this field, 
more especially noticeable, however, 


most concerns in improved steadily, 


in character and num 
ber of inquiries than in volume of sales. There has been a 
sprinkling of foreign business and the inquiries from abroad 
are encouraging. The larger machine tool concerns which 
have gone after business aggressively note a disposition on 
the part of the railroads to buy needed equipment, though in 
small lots. Prices are being well maintained as a rule, the 
rising iron market, which increases the cost of castings, 
offering an argument in favor of price retention, particularly 
as the stock of castings in most tool manufacturing concerns 
is practically bare. Another and more forceful argument is 
the increased demand for and higher cost of all tool ma- 
terial following the lead of iron, which is now advancing 
on what is believed to be a substantial basis. 

The demand for millers, shapers, grinders and lathes is 
keeping up, and these tools have led in the business of the 
month so far. In the last few days drills have had a good 
inguiry, and some excellent sales, particularly of the upright 
type, are in prospect. The opening of the Foundrymen’s 
convention here next week will bring to the city many super- 
intendents and managers of works all over the country, and 
officials of local machine tool plants will arrange to entertain 
and show them about their establishments while here. 

The consummation of the deal whereby President George 
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D. Crabbs of the Philip Carey Mfg. Company of this city 
acquired, with some New York and Cincinnati associates, the 
controlling interest in the Platt Iron Works at Dayton, Ohio, 
has been a source of much talk in iron and steel circles. Mr. 
Crabbs is now in New York completing the deal. Mr. Crabbs 
has stated that he hopes to double the pay roll of the plant 
within a year. About 700 men are now employed. It is 
stated that Col. J. D. Platt and E. F. Platt, his son, will 
continue in active capacities, for a time at least, and John 
E. Burrows of Nashville, Tenn., is another man to be 
actively identified with the concern under the new business 
management. 

F. F. Swift, E. F. Fleming, A. F. Kauflin, Wm. T. 
Legier and Daniel Nevins have incorporated for $25,000 at 
Dayton, Ohio, the Swift Furnace Company, to manufacture 
a combination hot air, hot water and steam furnace for 
residences and apartment buildings. 

The Bishop Saw Works, Lawrenceburg, Ind., has secured 
a good sized order from a Chinese firm in Hongkong, China, 
for a consignment of hand saws. : 

Carl E. Steeb, secretary of the Board of Trustees, Ohio 
State University, is receiving bids for materials for a new 
power house to be erected in accordance with plans and 
specifications on file with the Auditor of the State at Colum- 
bus and at the office of Architect Herbert Edwards in that 
city. Bids will close May 21. 

The Bass Foundry & Machine Works, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
has orders for some large steel] tanks for a prominent powder 
manufactory, and is erecting a vertical tubular boiler for the 
National Horse Shoe Company, Downieville, Pa. 

A new foundry for Toledo, Ohio, is the Maumee Foundry 
Company, which has recently been incorporated and takes 
over the business of the Ohio Foundry Company, doing a 
general foundry business in gray iron and brass castings. 
The present capital stock is $10,000. The officers are George 
B. Carr, president and treasurer; William Poucher, secre- 
tary, and Fred Poucher, general manager. The new com- 
pany is located near the Toledo Machine & Tool Works on 
Dorr street. 

The Standard Machinery Company, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
has a contract to manufacture the new press invented and 
recently placed upon the market by J. H. Stonemetz of 
Grand Haven, Mich. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, MAss., May 11, 1909. 

Increasing business and greater confidence continue to 
feature all branches of manufacturing in New England, with 
here and there an exception, which, however, is more than 
balanced by the instances of exceptional prosperity. The 
machinery market is still a good way from normal, and the 
same is true of the supply trade. Yet there are numerous 
signs which encourage both dealers and manufacturers. The 
number of unemployed workmen is decreasing according to 
the reports of the labor bureaus, including those sustained 
by the State. Announcements of new building operations 
to extend the facilities of manufacturing concerns are becom- 
ing more numerous, and others are known to be planned, 
though not yet ready to give to the public. Certain types of 
machinery are becoming scarcer, notably milling machines. 
The manufacturers of these tools are busy, some of them ex- 
ceptionally so. Reports from Western shops where they are 
built indicate that deliveries will soon be much delayed, as 
customers will find out to their disappointment. The excel- 
lence of the automobile business is beginning to be felt by 
the machinery trade from customers only indirectly affected, 
for so great has been the demand for equipment from this 
source that the builders are compelled to increase their pro- 
ducing capacity. The number of such cases is increasing 
rapidly. 

The Curtis & Marble Machine Company, Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of textile machinery, is to build an 
addition to its works, 64 x 72 ft., three stories. The new 
space will increase the company’s machine shops, but no 
great amount of new machinery will be needed, as the new 
space will be used chiefly in spreading out existing equip- 
ment. These works, in common with those of other textile 
machinery concerns, are very busy. 

The Graton & Knight Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of leather belting, will build a new factory as 
an addition to its large plant. The building will be 75 x 
252 ft., four stories and basement, of mill construction. 
It will replace a wooden structure, but at the same time 
will afford a large increase of manufacturing space. 

The Boston Machine Knife Company, 30 Kemble street, 
Boston, has acquired the business of S. K. Stubbs, including 
the factory and a tract of land which will permit of growth. 
James A. Lenfesty is the president of the new corporation 
and Edward L. Perkins is treasurer. The company makes a 
specialty of shear blades for cutting all kinds of metal and 
also manufactures leather splitting, paper trimming, veneer 
cutting and planing machine knives. The business is an old 
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one, having been established some 50 years ago. It was 
formerly operated by S. C. Ryerson & Co., and later by 
Stubbs & Goodrich and by S. K. Stubbs. Mr. Lenfesty, the 
president, was formerly with Joshua Oldham & Sons and 
has had an extensive acquaintance with the machine knife 
and saw trade. Mr. Perkins has been with several engineer- 
ing concerns. Considerable equipment has been added, in- 
cluding a 96-in, side stone grinder, and in a few weeks the 
company will be in the market for an automatic combination 
punch and shear, for punching knife slots and for shearing 
purposes. A feature of the product is the hardening ana 
tempering by a special process. 

The Cheshire Rolling Mill, Cheshire, Conn., has com- 
pleted plans for an addition to its works, to be 75 x 100 ft. 
and one story. The building will be used for a brass rolling 
mill. 

The Improved Seamless Wire Company, Providence, R. I., 
has let the contract for a large addition to its plant. 

The building occupied by the heating device department 
of the General Electric Company’s Pittsfield Works has been 
sold by its owner to a textile company, necessitating the re- 
moval of the department. The General Electric has ample 
room in other buildings to house this branch of its business, 
and, therefore, it will be unnecessary to erect a building for 
the purpose. 

The Standard Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manu- 
facturer of automatic gear cutters, automatical slotting ma- 
chines and electric specialties, is to build a three-story fac- 
tory building as an addition to its plant. It was only re- 
cently that the present factory was established to give in- 
creased manufacturing space, and now this is proving in- 
adequate for the business. The company states that it is 
not ready to give an exact statement of the machinery 
which will be required, but it is the intention to purchase 
equipment of the same type as that now in use. 

The business of the Worcester Plunger Elevator Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has been purchased by M. A. 
Wheeler, who has been connected with the company for a 
number of years, and has been its general manager. 

A. H. Wells & Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn., manufac- 
turers of seamless tubing of brass, copper and nickel silver, 
are to build an addition to their tube mill, 40 x 100 ft., and 
one story. The equipment has been purchased, but the 
company states that it will probably be in the market later 
for some other machinery and tools. 

The Coe Brass Company, Torrington, Conn., one of the 
constituent companies of the American Brass Company, has 
purchased of the Warrenton Woolen Company the mill build- 
ings on Water street, together with power plant and water 
privileges. The company has made no plans for the utiliza- 
tion of the property. 

The Oakville Company, Waterbury, Conn., manufac- 
turer of brass and other metal goods, including piano hard- 
ware, is to erect a new factory building, 40 x 251 ft., and 
five stories. 

Springfield, Mass., has begun the development of a new 
industrial neighborhood, on the Athol branch of the Boston 
& Albany Railroad. The Springfield Crude Oil Engine 
Company owns a large tract of land there, upon which it is 
proposed to erect large works, though the company is not 
ready to make announcement of its plans. It is understood 
that negotiations are in progress with other industries 
which desire to get away from the center of the city. 

The improvements to the plant of the Warner Bros. 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., will include a central heating 
plant with capacity of 1000 hp. 

Among the announced enlargements in industries outside 
of metal lines is that of the Flint Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
which will expend $500,000 for a new mill equipped with 
between 50,000 and 60,000 spindles. The Emerson Shoe 
Company, Rockland, Me., will erect a three-story wing, 
40x 100 ft. The Musgrove Knitting Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass., has purchased a large brick mill in that place and 
will occupy it. 

The Nichols & Langworthy Machine Company, manufac- 
turer of steam engines, gas engines, water tube boilers, &c., 
whose plant at Hope Valley, R. I. was burned out some time 
ago, will, it is understood, rebuild at Hope Valley. It was 
stated that the company was looking elsewhere for a site, 
but parties closely connected with the firm stated this week 
that it had been decided to build again on the old site. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILDELPHIA, Pa., May 11, 1909. 

While there have been no transactions of importance. 
the market has a stronger tone, and the trade generally 
feels encouraged with the outlook. Several propositions of 
good size are under consideration, the most important of 
which is that for the equipment of the new machine and 
blacksmith shop building for Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
which is expected to aggregate an expenditure of $50,000. 
It is difficult under the present conditions of the market 
to measure satisfactorily week to week increases or declines. 
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Frequently almost an entire absence of anything except 
minor sales may be noted, while again in a few days’ time 
sufficient sales, which may have long been under negotia- 
tion, are consummated, which. when spread over a reason- 
able time, make a very fair average volume of business. 
Transactions have been small individually, confined prin- 
cipally to single tools, with occasional sales covering two or 
more to a single purchaser, largely for minor plant exten- 
sion. Inquiries are somewhat more plentiful, coming from 
a wide variety of sources; the larger industrial establish- 
ments in this territory, however, are still non-buyers, owing 
to the fact that plants contintie to be operated on a re- 
stricted basis, in many instances one-third at least of their 
present machine tool equipment being still idle. The local 
locomotive manufacturing plant, it may be particularly 
noted, has been unable as yet to reach anything beyond 25 
per cent. of normal capacity. The agreement signed last 
week between the anthracite coal miners and the operators, 


covering a period of three years, will now permit business 
in the mining districts to go forward without further hesi- 


tancy, and it is believed that a number of propositions 
which have been held back, pending the settlement, will now 
be acted upon and result in an increased proportion of busi- 
ness in machine tools. 

Manufacturers report a spotty improvement: in a few 
instances some fair orders have been booked, but, generally 
speaking, orders come in rather irregularly, particularly in 
the heavier class of equipment. Makers of special tools are 
more encouraged by the situation, while electric crane build- 
ers have booked an increased volume of business. 

A somewhat better demand for second-hand machinery 
is noted; transactions, however, are largely of a single tool 
character, but the trade is somewhat more encouraged with 
the prospects for the future. A fair demand for second-hand 
engines and boilers is reported. In new power equipment 
developments continue slow; a number of quite attractive 
propositions are under consideration, but orders come out 
rather unsatisfactorily. 

In some branches of the foundry trade better conditions 
are reported, but few plants, however, have reached anything 
like normal capacity. Business is principally of a spot char- 
acter, buyers, as a rule, still refusing to contract for any 
quantity of work in anticipation of future needs. 

The Watson & McDaniel Company, manufacturer of 
steam specialties, has awarded a contract for the erection 
of a new factory building at the northwest corner of Noble 
and Marshall streets. No new equipment will be required, 
as that installed at the present factory will be moved to the 
new plant when completed. 

The Energy Elevator Company is running full time and 
with a full complement of employees. The demand for 
elevators has been quite active, both from local and distant 
points, while there has also been a fair amount of foreign 
business. A handpower freight elevator has just been 
shipped to Japan, being the third order received from the 
same purchaser. A heavy elevator of the same type has 
also been shipped to Havana, Cuba. Several electric ele- 
vators are being installed for local concerns, while one has 
been recently delivered to a concern in Scranton, Pa. The 
demand for dumbwaiters is good, 20 having been recently 
shipped to different concerns. 

The United Gas Improvement Company has, it is under- 
stood, purchased the property of the Gloucester Mfg. Com- 
pany, Gloucester, N. J., and will make extensive altera- 
tions, installing a machine shop, printing plant and a brass 
foundry. The property has a frontage of 650 ft. on the 
Delaware River and averages 1400 ft. in depth. Details re- 
garding the proposed improvement are not yet available. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc., note a small improvement in 
the demand. An order for a large oilcloth printing machine 
for shipment to Canada has been booked recently, as have 
also several orders for dead stroke hammers and hydraulic 
jacks. While the plant is not running on full time, the out- 
iook for improved conditions in the near future is believed 
to be favorable. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company has let the 
contract for the extension to its plant, previously reported, 
to the Belmont Iron Works. The former concern reports 
a moderate increase in business, and is now running its 
plant at about 65 per cent. of normal capacity. Several fair 
orders for both sand and chilled rolls have been recently 
booked, as have also orders for heavy charcoal iron castings, 
against which deliveries are regularly being made, to many 
rolling mills and manufacturers of general equipment in the 
East. 

The E. H. Mumford Company reports a material im- 
provement in business. Jolt ramming machines lead in the 
demand, and a number of orders for that type of machine 
have been booked, including three for the International 
Steam Pump Company, one each for its Boston, Holyoke and 
Harrison shops. A large jolt ramming machine has been 
shipped to the Cambria Steel Company, while two machines 
have been shipped to Milan, Italy. The Mumford Company 


will exhibit at the Cincinnati convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association its new Curtis-Mumford overhead 
molder. 


This machine hoists the mold, rolls over on regular 
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flask trunnions by power, and draws the pattern from joint 


while the mold is suspended in transit. This is the first 
machine in which power roll over and pattern draft have 
been entirely separated from the machine on the floor. In 
combination with the jolt ramming machine, machine molding 
of the larger class can be done, which heretofore, it has been 
only possible to jolt ram. The new molder permits the in- 
troduction of the molding machine into the main bay of the 
foundry. It has a capacity of 8 ft. 6 in. over trunnions, 6 ft. 
in width and carries a load of 5000 Ib. 


——_»3--e—__—_—__—_—_ 
Government Purchases. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1909. 


The Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
receive bids until May 21 for lathes and other shop tools. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until June 5 for a coal con- 
veyor system of the gravity bucket type for the naval sta- 
tion at Key West, Fla. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
a 10 hp. and 15 hp., 4 cvcle, 4 cylinder gasoline motor. 

The following bids were opened May 4, Circular No. 
5OGA, for class 1, one duplex pump for the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 


tidder 10, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill.. $5155: 14, 
Jeanesville Iron Works, Hazelton, Pa., $4925 and $3510; 20, 
National Electrical Supply Company, Washington, D. C., 
$3124.25: 26, Vermilye & Power, New York, cone 27. Henry 
R. Worthington. New York, $3785.02, $4380.3 $2902.07, 
$3497.39, $6451.74, $6805.20, $5553.80, $5907.26. 


The following bids were opened May 4 for 
for the navy yards: 


Class 1, 


machinery 


one 40-ton electric traveling crane—Bidder 4, Alli- 
ance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, $8875; 19, Alfred Box 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $7963 and $6663 ; 31, Case Mfg, Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, $7535 ; 47, Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
ing Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, $7395; 83, Henshaw, Bulklev & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., $8875 and $9135: 115, Modern Steel 
Structural Company, Waukesha, Wis., $6943; 126, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $7278: 127, Morgan Engineering 
Company, Alliance, Ohio, $8970 ; 144, Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit, Mich., $6860 ; 150, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
New York, $6430 and $5745; 192, William Sellers & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $9230; 205, Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, 
Harvey, Ill., $7000. 

Class si, one self-contained plain grinding machine—Bidder 
of, W. Foster Company, New York, $4288; 168, Prentiss 
Tool & Supply Company, New York, $4158 and $4732. 

Class 81, one beveled gear planer—Bidder 78, Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., $1530; 198, Tindal-Morris Company, Eddy- 
stone, Pa., $2700. 

Class 91, one double geared steel capstan—Bidder 6, Amer- 
ican Ship Windlass Company, Providence, R. I., $615; 79, Hyde 
Windlass Company, Bath, Maine, $495 

Class 92, one single- stage motor driven centrifugal pump— 
Bidder 11, Buffalo Steam Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y., $797; 
52, Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J., $1200; 59, D’Olier En- 
gineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $886 : 60, De Laval Steam 
Pump Company, Trenton, N. J., $950: 97. Jeanesville Iron 
Works, Hazelton, Pa., $955; 126, Manning. Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, $849; 136, Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., $815: 151, National Electrical Supply Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $1056; 154, J. Edward “—-s, New York, 
$1046.39; 173, Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., $800; 201, 
Vermilye "& Power, New York, $795: 217, Watson-Stillman Com- 
pany, New York, $1050; 219, Henry R. Worthington, New 
York, $827. 

The following awards have been made for machinery 
for the navy yards, bids for which were opened February 2: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 53, one drill 
press, $830. 

‘ an Company, New York, class 56, one crank shaper, 
$1 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., class 57, 
Pe id machine, $1814.65; class 58, one universal grinder, 

od. ° 

Frevert Machinery Company, New York, class 61, one bench 
lathe, $348; 62, one combination grinding, buffing and polishing 
machine, $59. 

Classes 54, one 24-in. engine lathe: 55, one 18-in. engine 
Inthe: 59, one sensitive drill press, and 60, one engine lathe, 
have been cancelled. 


Under opening of March 2 for machinery for the navy 
yards, the Stirling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Company, New 
York, has been awarded class 51, one dust collecting system, 
$980. 

Under bids opened April 6 for machinery for the navy 
yards, the Fairbanks Company, New York, has been award- 
ed class 52, one two-piece adjustable crank shaper, $673; 
class 58, one two-piece adjustable crank shaper, $500. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened April 13: 


Fairbanks  Cemepeng, New York, class 21, one vertical drilling 
machine, $722.50. 

Montgomery & Co., New York, class 176, two portable motor 
driven grinders, $100. 


Under bids opened April 20 for machinery for the navy 
yards, the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been awarded class 21, four 30-kw. turbo generator sets 
and spare parts, $9300. 

Under bids opened April 21, Circular No. 500, for ma- 
chinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the Jeanesville 
Iron Works, Hazelton, Pa., has been awarded class 1, six 
horizontal centrifugal pumps, $7100. 
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HARDWARE 


HE express companies have been often subjected to 
T a good deal of well deserved criticism because of 
defective service and While 
plaints along this line have substantial ground, it is un- 


doubtedly true that merchants and the public do not al- 


irregular charges. com- 


Ways take pains to advise themselves concerning the 
facilities and charges which are obtainable from the com- 
panies. This is especially the case in regard to the car- 
riage of small parcels on which materially reduced rates, 
regularly established but not very generally made known, 
may be obtained by those who know enough to ask for 
them. For example, small packages of merchandise lim- 
ited in value to $10 are carried between any points in the 
United States or Canada which are served by any of the 
leading express companies at the rate of 1 cent per ounce, 
with a minimum charge of 15 cents. This rate, unless 
the regular express charge is less, applies to packages 
containing dry goods, notions, samples, stationery, adver- 
tising cuts and other ordinary merchandise. There 
is likewise another and lower rate covering advertising 
and printed matter, such as catalogues, calendars, alman- 
acs, &c., which are carried at 144 cent per ounce, with a 
minimum charge of 10 cents. Packages in this latter 
schedule weighing 50 ounces or over are carried at the 
rate of 14 cent per ounce, less 2 cents per package. This 
rate, it is to be noted, is uniform throughout this country 
and Canada without regard to distance, as a parcel in 
either of these classes is carried over a long or short dis- 
tance at the same charge. In this respect the service re- 
sembles that of the Post Office Department and these 
rates are to enable the express companies to secure bus- 
iness which would otherwise go-through the mails. To 
obtain these rates it is necessary that the charges be pre- 
paid at the time of shipment, and that the value be de- 
clared, so that the liability of the express companies will 
be limited to $10. The express companies emphasize the 
point that by this medium of transportation shippers are 
always able to prove delivery through the records kept by 
the companies and that delivery is guaranteed. 





These rates while in existence seem not to be thrust 
on the uninitiated but are rather doled out to individuals 
who are cognizant of them and ask for them. A parcel 
weighing 16 ounces and valued at $10 was recently hand- 
ed in at the counter of one of the largest express com- 
panies at its New York headquarters to be delivered in 
a town in the same State on which the regular rate was 
$1 per 100 Ib., and 25 cents minimum for 1 Ib. or less. 
The rate named was 25 cents, but when request was 
made for a reduced rate 16 cents was given. While in 
this case the package was to be carried only about 300 
miles, it is to be noted that for the same charge it 
might have been sent 3000 miles. This method of trans- 
acting business being criticised by the shipper, the clerk 
replied that these rates were given when called for; in 
other words, the uninformed would pay 25 cents, while 
one who was posted in regard to the lower rates would 
pay 16 cents on identical packages and service, except 
only as regards prepayment and the reduced liability. 
In such instances persons are obviously subjected to an 
overcharge of more than 50 per cent. because of their 
lack of knowledge. But this, after all, is only another 
example of which the woods are full of the penalties 
which are being enforced because of carelessness or ig- 
norance in business matters. 


Condition of Trade. 


Evidences continue to multiply pointing to a distinct 


betterment in general trade conditions. ‘The improve- 


ment is none the less satisfactory because it is coming 
about in a slow and orderly manner. There is a readier 


response to stimulation with a somewhat freer move- 


ment of merchandise. As regards buying, the long dom- 
inant hand-to-mouth policy is not being so strictly ad- 
hered to by progressive houses. Railroads and other 
large consumers are also coming in the market for long 
needed requirements and making important purchases, 


the effect of which is to put the market in a stronger 


position. At the same time a somewhat more liberal 
and aggressive attitude may be observed in many 


branches of industrial development and enterprise—all 
these features representing influences of a reciprocal char- 
acter which tend to widen and strengthen the general 
The advance of the 
something to do with the quickening of the commercial 


progress. season, of course, has 
pulse, bringing spring and summer goods into active de- 
mand, which has been checked hitherto by cold, wet 
weather in many sections. A noticeable effect of these 
favorable developments is to be found in prices on many 
lines which are at least firmer. Thé market is not in 
any sense an advancing one, since no important upward 
movements have yet developed, but, with Wire products 
at last established on a stable level, the general tendency 
seems to be no downward, although 


stances of weakness and irregularity are still to be found. 


longer some in- 


In the East complaints about collections are not: uncom- 
mon, but in the West they are said to be fairly satis- 
factory. 


Chicago. 


News of the drop in prices on Wire Nails, Barb and 
Plain Wire announced as effective May 1 was received 
by the trade early last week and was immediately fol- 
lowed by an increased movement in these lines. For two 
months or more a decisive break has been looked for at 
any time, and in consequence buyers have cautiously re- 
stricted their purchases in order to minimize as far as 
possible loss from depreciation of stocks on hand when 
this should occur. Now that prices have been reduced to 
a level even lower than was generally expected, cause for 
conservatism on this account has been effectually re- 
moved. Under ordinary conditions, requirements for 
spring trade are by this time pretty well covered by con- 
tracts, and from now on to the end of this period the 


amount of new business usually entered is relatively 


small. Owing to the restrictive influences referred to, 
the trade has not followed its usual course this year, and, 
although the season is well balanced, there is room for 
the development of a good deal of new business. That it 
will be forthcoming seems to be assured from the liberal 
buying that has developed in the past week. The fact 
that the mills are not entering contracts at the new 
prices, but are insisting upon specifications with orders 
for early shipment, is taken as an intimation that the sit- 
uation does not promise prolonged continuance in present 
values. Other Hardware lines reflect the sentiment of 
growing confidence, but aside from moderate improve- 
ment which characterizes business generally, there are 
few, if any, specific instances of marked change. Backed 
by a high degree of activity in building construction, re- 
ports from the local trade indicate an increasing volume 
of business. The Chicago building permits taken out in 
the month of April represent a total cost of $8,047,900, as 
against $5,920,450 for the same month last year. This is 
all the more significant since the total cost for the pres- 
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ent month is only surpassed by that of a like period in 
only one instance, April, 1906. 
———_—~34--@e___—_- 


~ NOTES ON PRICES. 

Wire Nails.—It is already apparent that trade is in- 
clined to accept the action of the manufacturers of Wire 
Nails as final. Large purchases are being made which 
indicate a feeling of confidence that the market will not 
settle much if any below the level which has been estab- 
lished. Indeed the general attitude seems to be one of 
anxiety lest the present attractive prices should be with- 
drawn before requirements were fully covered, an atti- 
tude which is intensified by the refusal of the manufac- 
turers to accept open contracts or otherwise protect their 
customers against the possibility of an advance. Thus 
purchases now made which would tend to bring stock 
above the normal size or provide a source of future sup- 
ply must be in the nature of speculation, and it is sig- 
nificant that many large buyers do not seem unwilling 
to place liberal orders under such conditions. We quote 
Wire Nails at $1.60, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with the 
usual differentials on less than carload lots and to the 
small trade. 


New York.—The local market has assumed a more 
active appearance and good orders are being received 
by the jobbers, whose customers feel safe in buying to 
cover their requirements for the next month or two. It 
is recognized, however, that the jobbers are purchasing 
freely and will have good stocks at the disposal of their 
trade. The price remains at $1.90 to $1.95 per keg, as 
quoted last week. c 

Chicago.—Thte trade has apparently accepted the new 
prices as representing the extreme low level likely to be 
reached, and are ordering with corresponding liberality. 
The mills have entered orders in the past week for a 
large tonnage, and at the present rate of buying it wiil 
not take long to book the season’s estimated require- 
ments. Had earlier purchases been made with a view 
to taking care of the entire season’s trade, as is nor- 
mally the case, there would now be little room for addi- 
tional new buying, but because of the fear of a decline 
only current needs were considered in placing orders, so 
that when the drop came stocks on hand were every- 
where light. The present period of activity will probably 
be of short duration, owing to the lateness of the sea- 
son. No contracts are being made at the new prices, 
which apply to orders with specifications for early ship- 


ment. We quote regular prices as follows: $1.78, Chi- 
cago, in car lots, to jobbers, and $1.83 in car lots to re- 


tailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots 
from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—The reduction in prices of Wire Nails 
to $1.60 per keg was quickly followed by the receipt of 
heavy orders from jobbers and consumers, and the mills 
have entered more business so far this month than in 
a considerable period. It is evident that some of the 
jobbers, and consumers as well, are taking advantage 
of the low prices and are stocking Nails, this being in- 
dicated by the fact that concerns who ordinarily buy a 
carload are placing orders and specifying for as high as 
10 carloads, evidently putting the Nails in stock with 
the idea of holding them for higher prices. The feeling 
is pretty general in the trade that $1.60 for Wire Nails 
will not remain in force for very long, and that notice 
of an advance in prices may come in the very near 
future. The mills persistently refuse to enter contracts 
for delivery ahead, but insist that orders placed at $1.60 
must be accompanied by specifications for shipment at 
the convenience of the mill. The American Steel & 
Wire Company and Pittsburgh Steel Company are op- 
erating to practically full capacity and have taken some 
heavy orders for Wire Nails for early shipment. The No. 2 
blast furnace at Donora, Pa., was started up last week, 
and now two blast furnaces, six of the twelve open hearth 
furnaces and the rod and Wire Nail mills at this plant 
are in full operation. The vther six open hearths are 
expected to be started at an early date. The Pittsburga 
Steel Company has recently appeared in the market as 
a seller of open hearth billets and rods and is seeking 
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inquiries of the trade. We quote Wire Nails at $1.60 a 
keg, Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots. 

Cut Nails.—There has been no general open change 
in Cut Nails, but the market is actually from 5 to 10 
cents lower, practically equalizing the price with Wire 
Nails at Pittsburgh. Business is still in limited volume, 
and the trade is awaiting developments which are ex- 
pected to clear up the situation at an early date. 

New York.—The market is practically stagnant, but 
the price has shaded down 5 or 10 cents per keg on such 
light business as has been done. Purchases are being 
made on a basis of about $1.90 per keg. 

Chicago.—Thus far no definite change in Cut Nail 
prices has been announced in this market as a result of 
the decline in Wire Nails. The situation is naturally not 
conducive to an increased demand, and the business mov- 
ing is very limited. We continue to quote as the nominal 
market, the following prices: In car lots to jobbers, Iron 
Cut Nails, $2; Steel Cut Nails, $1.80. 


Pittsburgh.—As yet the Eastern Cut Nail Association 
has not announced any reduction in prices, but it is un- 
derstood the mills are making further concessions in or- 
der to more equalize prices of Wire Nails and Cut Nails. 
Jobbers and consumers are placing only small orders to 
cover actual needs. The official price remains on the 
basis of $1.80 per keg, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but this is 
being shaded from 10 to 15c. per keg, and in some cases 
as much as 20c. 


Barb Wire.—Good orders for Barb Wire are being 
placed by the trade throughout the country, the disposi- 
tion shown being to cover all requirements for the balance 
of the season. As in the case of Wire Nails, open con- 
tracts will not be accepted by the larger manufacturers, 
and buyers are, therefore, accompanying their orders 
with specifications for immediate shipment. The quota- 


tions recently established are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Painted. Gal. 
Ba Oe HOGS oc bas ce ead eee seavreeeeben $1.60 $1.90 
ORRNE CUNO AON 6 ai ca ele ce 06a tudomeds 1.65 1.95 
Retailers, less than carload lots...........2e0e0. 1.75 2.05 


Chicago.—The demand for Barb Wire has for some 
time been relatively better than for Wire Nails, and while 
the late reduction has brought out a considerably in- 
creased volume of business, it has not been as marked 
as in Nails. At the same time buyers are ordering with- 
out hesitancy to meet the demands of the remainder of 
the season. We are advised that the new prices apply 
only to orders accompanied by specifications for ship- 
ment as soon as practicable, and no contracts for future 
delivery are being accepted. Regular prices are as fol- 
lows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $1.78; Gal- 
yanized, $2.08; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $1.83; Gal- 
vanized, $2.13; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$1.93; Galvanized, $2.23; Staples, bright, in car lots, 
$1.78, Galvanized, $2.08; car lots to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The recent heavy reduction in prices of 
Barb Wire has resulted in an active demand, and the 
mills are entering some large orders for prompt ship- 
ment, still declining to enter contracts for delivery ahead. 
In all cases where orders are accepted at the new price 
of $1.90 for Galvanized and $1.€0 for Painted, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, the mills insist that specifications accompany the 
orders. It is intimated that prices may be advanced at 
an early date. 


Plain Wire.—The market for Plain Fence Wire is 
governed by the same conditions and influences which 
have been referred to in connection with Wire Nails and 
Barb Wire. Purchases are being made freely and are 
accompanied by specifications, as contracts for future de- 
livery will not be accepted by the manufacturers. As 
stated last week the base price now applies to Nos. 0 to 
9 instead of Nos. 6 to 9, as formerly. The regular sched- 
ule is as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, subject to the usual 
terms: 


ae Oteod 10 11 124124413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.49 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.95 
Galvanized..... 1.70 1.75 1.80 1.85 1.95 2.05 2.45 2.55 

Chicago.—Plain Wire has shared proportionately 
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with Nails and Fencing in the demand resulting from 
the prices established by the recent cut. Manufacturers 
are now buying without restraint for prospective re- 
quirements covering the spring Fencing season. The re- 
fusal of the mills to enter contracts for forward delivery 
is taken as an intimation of the possibility of an advance 
a little later. Prices, which we are advised are only for 
specified orders for early shipment, are as follows: Car 
lots, to jobbers, $1.58, base, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—As in the case with Wire Nails and 
Barb Wire, new demand for Plain Wire has been very 
heavy since the reduction in prices was made effective 
on May 1. The mills are said to be adhering rigidly to 
their policy of accepting orders at the $1.40 basis only 
when they are accompanied with specifications calling 
for shipment at the convenience of the mill. It is stated 
that no contracts will be entered by the mills for forward 
delivery, and jobbers and consumers who desire to take 
advantage of the present low prices must send in specifi- 
cations and store the Wire at their own expense. Prices 
on Plain Wire are firm on the basis of $1.40, fo.b. in car- 
loads and larger lots. 

Copper and Brass Goods.—Bare Copper Wire for 
electrical purposes, carload lots at mill, was advanced 
\% cent per pound to 1414 cents base, May 11. A reduc- 
tion of % cent per pound in Brass was made May 1 and 
announced May 6, the market for average quantities be- 
ing represented by the following prices: Sheets, 14 cents 
base; Rods and Wire, each, 14% cents base, and Brazed 
Tubes, 208g cents base per pound. There seems to be 
more activity in the demand, but no disposition, apparent- 
ly, to accept business very far in the future at current 
prices. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market for Bolts and Nuts is 
in better shape, sharing in the improvement in general 
business conditions. Quotations on Nuts were a little 
weak recently, but have stiffened up perceptibly, and it 
was decided at a recent conference of manufacturers in 
Cleveland that no concessions would be necessary. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Demand for Builders’ Hard- 
ware is good and prices are comparatively firm. The 
leading manufacturers have recently "made an advance 
of about 10 per cent. in common Sash Fasts. 


Window Glass.—Nothing of interest or moment has 
transpired since our last report. Quotations are if any- 
thing weaker than heretofore. Factories continue to 
close down, and it is anticipated that quite a number 
will have discontinued operations by the end of the pres- 
ent month. Machine interests quote 90 and 40 per cent. 
discount on single and 90, 40 and 10 per cent. discount 
on double strength. Eastern jobbers are holding Glass 
at 90 and 35 per cent. discount on single and 90 and 40 
per cent. on double strength. 


Linseed Oil.—The statistical position of both Seed 
and Oil is steadily improving, and as the consumption 
will probably increase within the next few weeks the 
market has quite a strong tone. Regular quotations, 
which are quite firmly maintained, in 5-bbl. lots, are as 
follows: State and Western Raw, 55 cents per gallon; 
City Raw, 56 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent ad- 
vance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—During the week the demand 
has shown a slight improvement in volume. The New 
York market is represented by the following quotations: 
Oil Barrels, 40% to 41 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 
41 to 41% cents. 

—_.3---————__—_—. 

A. W. CHAPMAN, for nearly nine years favorably 
known as the manager of the New York branch of the 
Clinton Wire Cloth Company, has resigned to become the 
resident manager in New York of the Wright Wire Com- 
pany, With headquarters at 256-257 Broadway, newly es- 
tablished. There will also be a storehouse at 585 Green- 
wich street, near Houston street, in which to carry an 
adequate stock of goods, the company’s products includ- 
ing Wire, Wire Cloth, Wire Netting, Fencing, Wire Rope 
of iron, steel, brass and copper and various kinds of 
manufactured Wire work, such as bank and office Rail- 
ings, Elevator Cars and Inclosures, Window Guards, 
Wickets, &. The Wright Company draws its own Wire 
and has factories at both Worcester and Palmer, Mass. 
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Another Hardware 
Millinery Display. 


Unique Window of a South Carolina House. 


N our last issue we illustrated a very effective Hard- 
| ware millinery window display lately made by a 
California house, and herewith we present another which 
has just made a hit in Spartanburg, S. C., in the Hard- 
ware store of M. A. Phifer. Mr. Phifer borrowed two 
forms and seven stands from a local department store 
which were employed to support the ingenious Hardware 
millinery contrived by him. 

One of the hats on the wax heads was made from a 
white Dish Pan trimmed with white crepe paper. The 
other was a marbleized blue Dish Pan with top from a 
bule Tea Kettle, also trimmed with white paper. What 
was regarded as the most attractive hat in the window 
was a2 common home-made feed basket trimmed with 
blue paper and two roses. Another very catchy hat was 
manufactured from a white Dish Pan trimmed with 





A South Carolina Hardwareman’s Millinery Exhibit. 


white crepe paper, a Dog Collar being used as a band 
and an S-in. Butcher Knife as a feather. 

The other four hats were as follows: 

1. A wooden Dough Tray with Seine netting as a 
veil, producing a hat of the automobile variety. 

2. Inverted Sauce Pan with bow of white paper. 

3. Wash Pan trimmed with two fly flaps and blue 
paper. 

4. Inverted Colander with white crepe paper and 
trimmed with a Dog Collar. 

This window exhibit was, we are advised, viewed by 
probably 10,000 people, and attracted more attention and 
occasioned more comment than any display heretofore 
made by Mr. Phifer. The entire cost of the window was 
$1, spent for blue and white crepe paper and two roses. 

_———3- oo” 


Death of John E. Schwartz. 

OHN EDWARD SCHWARTZ, senior partner of the 
J wholesale and retail Implement firm of Schwartz & 
Stewart, Natchez, Miss., died at his home in that city, 
May 5, in his fifty-second year. Mr. Schwartz was a 
native of Natchez, and his father, John C. Schwartz, 
founded the business, which has grown to be one of the 
oldest and largest in the State, in 1823. Mrs. Schwartz 
inherits the interest of her late husband and the busi- 
ness will be continued as before, under the same firm 
name. 
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This department is open for the discussion of 
questions which arise in the practical conduct 
of the Hardware business. Our readers are in- 
vited to contribute, submitting inquiries or an- 
swering questions. 


Correspondents are expected to give their names 
and addresses, but in order to encourage frank 
expressions of opinion the advice of our corre- 
spondents will be treated in confidence, names 
and addresses not being published. 


For convenience Questions or Answers should be 
addressed to THe IRON AGE QUESTION Box, 
14-16 Park Piace, New YorkK. 


Co-operative Buying. 

There are evidently a good many difficulties in the 
way of co-operative buying by retail merchants. There 
are, however, instances in which it is successfully done, 
as merchants residing in the same city have an organiza- 
tion for the purpose and find it decidedly advantageous. 
To some extent merchants who are conveniently located 
in adjacent towns are able to combine their orders with 
excellent results. A good deal of this is being done, but 
usually very quietly and in an unobtrusive manner. The 
way in which the matter is regarded is indicated in the 
replies which the question has drawn out. 


From Onto: Organization for co-operative buying to 
the writer’s knowledge has never proved a success. Have 
been a member of several buying syndicates, but all 
fizzled out at the little end of the horn. 

& 

From NortH Dakota: We do not believe that co- 
operative buying would be advantageous except to mer- 
chants who wished to buy large quantities, as it is neces- 
sary to charge extra for broken packages, and breaking 
packages always adds to the expense. 

& 

From Iowa: Under the present hand to mouth method 
of buying, which the conservative retailer must resort 
to, it is not advantageous to take up co-operative buy- 
ing. 

& 

From Kansas: Organized buying, if rightly handled, 

can compete with catalogue houses. 
& 

From Nortu Dakota: Do not think co-operative buy- 
ing is practical. Better buy what is needed for im- 
mediate use. Buy lightly and turn quickly. 

at 

From WIscoNsIN: Co-operative buying has not been 
a success except in a few places. The tendency is to 
overbuy to get the price. 

& 

From ILurnors : Co-operative buying sometimes causes 

overbuying, and personally have tried it but seldom. 
& 

From NortH Dakota: Can be done. 
done now in the furniture line. 

™& 

From New Jersey: Believe in doing business myself 
without working with any one else. 

& 

From ARKANSAS: In our experience co-operative buy- 

ing has not been a success. 
& 

From Missouri: Co-operative buying is feasible in 
some special lines. For instance, Nails, Barb and 
Smooth Wire and Fencing of all kinds. 

& 

From INDIANA: From our point of view see no ad- 

vantage and have never tried it. 


Believe it is 
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From Minnesota: Co-operative buying is possible on 
some lines. 


The following correspondents go into the matter more 
fully and their letters contain some suggestions of in- 
terest: 

From WASHINGTON Strate: This question has been 
successfully solved in a limited number of lines in one 
town only with which I am familiar. There are five 
dealers in this town. Through competition each had been 
compelled to buy Nails and Barbed Wire in car lots. 
Very frequently it would take from six 
to eight months for each of them to 
work off a carload of Nails. They came 
together at a dinner and it was agreed 
among the five of them that they were to take 80 kegs 
of Nails every 30 days. Two were appointed buying 
committee and every 30 days specifications were called 
for from each of the dealers for his 80 kegs of Nails. 
These were put together and one carload bought, and 
upon the arrival the Nails were distributed to each of 
the stores. Of course, in time there was trading done 
among the members. One merchant 
would need but 40 kegs, one might need 
120, and the merchant needing the 40 
would give his privilege of buying the 
other 40 kegs to the merchant who needed 120 kegs. But 
in case the end of the month should find each of them 
needing but 40 kegs of Nails, each was compelled to buy 
80 kegs. This worked no hardship upon them as under 
the old rule they would have been compelled to buy 400 
kegs. This system has been in operation for several 
years and has worked successfully on Nails and Barbed 
Wire, but has not been extended to other lines. 

& 


Experience of 
Five Merchants. 


Trading Among 
the Members. 


From New York State: Co-operative buying can be 
advantageously resorted to by merchants to enable them 
to meet competition of catalogue houses provided the 
organization can be effected among a group of merchants 
who are located in noncompetitive territory and who 
can clear their purchases through one centrally located 


warehouse. I think six or more merchants in as many 

different towns can co-operate successfully 
Central in such an undertaking. My objection to 
Warehouse. strictly local organizations is that each com- 


petitor would know the prices and terms on 

which the others are buying and there would almost cer- 

tainly arise disputes regarding the selling, which would 

result in breaking up the organization. I am greatly in- 

terested in your Question Box, and shall look forward 
to it with interest each week. 
& 

From Vermont: We think co-operative buying a 
splendid idea, and that a considerable saving can be real- 
ized by this method. While we think this is not all that 
would be necessary in order to give the catalogue house 
a sharp fight, yet it would be one of the best things 
for retail merchants to do. 


Departments in Hardware Stores. 


We have already presented a number of letters con- 
cerning the departmentizing of stocks. The following 
further communications will be of interest: 

From A CALIFORNIA House: We have always handled 
our business by departments and at the end of the year 
can tell within a trifling amount as to just what each is 
doing. We segregate the business into the following 
heads: Builders’ Hardware, Sporting 
Goods, Cutlery, Staple Goods, Miscel- 
laneous Hardware. We handle the sale 
charges in such shape every month that 
it is a very easy matter to segregate them. We have run 
our business in this way for the past 15 or 20 years and 
have found it exceedingly satisfactory. 

& 

From A MASSACHUSETTS CoNncERN: This question in- 

terests us hecause we have been experimenting in this 


System in Force 
for Years. 
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particular direction. We have for nearly two years had 
our stock divided into 13 departments, as follows: 

1. Sporting Goods, Powder, Fuse, Exploders. 

2. Builders’ Hardware, Weather Strip, Roofing Paper, 
Sash Weights, Mineral Wool, Registers, Face Plates, Cop- 
per Rivets, Tacks, Cotter Pins. 

3. Blacksmiths’ Goods, Heavy Hardware, Aprons, 
Chains, Woodwork, Axles, Springs for Wagons, Horse 
Nails, Calks. 

4. Paints, Oils, Glass, Putty, Brushes (except lather), 
Glue Polishes, Axle Grease. 

5. Screws, Bolts, Washers, Bolt Ends, Turnbuckles, 
Nuts, Iron Rivets. 

6. Agricultural Tools, Wheelbarrows, Stones, Lan- 
terns, Curry Combs, Hammers, Axe Handles, Rakes, 
Grindstones, Lawn Mowers, Hose, Trucks, Shovels 
Frame Saw, Saw Bucks. 

7. Mechanics’ Tools, Sand and Emery Paper, Oilers. 

8. Cutlery. 

9. Rope, Cordage, Tackle Blocks, Halters. 

10. Nails, Wire Brads, Poultry Netting, Wire Cable, 
Wire Cloth, Fencing, Staples. 

11. Iron, Steel, Solder, Babbitt Metal, Metal Roof- 
ing, Sheeting, Metal Lath, Corner Bead. 

12. Household Goods, Brooms, Ladders, Dusters, 
Wringers, Screens, Freezers, Galvanized Ware, Sad 
Irons, Coffee Mills, Bread Mixers, Baskets, Faucets, 
Ash Sifters, Wooden Measures, Bathroom Supplies. 

13. Miscellaneous; Seeds. 

We have charged to each department the goods we 
have purchased for it; also its proportionate share of 
rent, clerk hire and other expenses, 
and have credited to it the cost of 
the goods sold from it, so that at 
the beginning of each month there 
comes to the writer’s desk a statement of the transac- 
tions of the preceding month, and the percentage of gain 
or loss in each department. 

We are still figuring on this subject, and believe that 
in our stock there should be not less than 20 depart- 
ments instead of 13. We do not know of any change 
which we have made in our business in the past which 
has brought us more good results than departmentizing 
our stock; our present arrangement of departments is 
based too largely upon the location of the goods in our 
store. We are working on a new division, which we 
propose putting into effect at the beginning of our store 
year some 10 months hence. 

We shail be very much interested in the experience 
of other dealers in this direction, and would like to have 
you put us in touch with other dealers who have had 
experience. 


Side Lights on 
Window Advertising. 


Use of Foreign Languages -Local Events —Cards and 
Printed Announcements. 


Expenses Charged to 
Each Department. 


BY FAR WEST. 

N a locality where there are many foreigners a window 
] will be impressed upon their memory by marking on 
display cards in their language the name and price of 
certain tools. This not only sat- 
isfies the curiosity of the for- 
eigner and establishes closer trad- 
ing relations with him, but also 
interests the general public, who are alike curious aud 
attracted by the strange names on familiar articles. 


Where Foreigners 
Are Numerous. 


Select some article that is seasonable and has good 
talking points. When you bought your Lawn Mower, 
Freezer, or whatever it may be, you did so because it had 
this or that feature superior, in your judgment, to some 
other make. Upon a large card print these good points, 
each one on a line by itself. Hang 
the card in the window where it can 
easily be read, then run small bright 
colored ribbons from each line direct 


Noiseless 
Demonstration. 
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to the feature mentioned. The idea can be used to demon- 
strate many articles at the same time by hanging the card 
in the center of the window and running ribbons in all 
directions, care being taken that no confusion is caused by 
using the same shade twice. 


Town topics make splendid material for window ad- 
vertising. In one of the Pacific coast towns wherea meeting 
was to be held in the interest of good roads, a Hard- 
wareman cleverly trimmed his window to show the re- 
sults of good and bad roads. The rather large window 
was by the use of sand, grass cut from lawns, twigs. 
landscaped. A brook running in a galvanized pan divided 
the window. On one side an extremely rough road was 
made. so rough that a toy dray was upset and its con- 
tents, kegs, scattered around. On the other side the 
road was rolled smooth, grass, trees and 
flowers were everywhere, and toy Au- 
tomobiles were placed at advantageous 
points. A tennis court was laid out, cot- 
ton wrapping cord being used to mark the court and to 
make the net. The roads led up to a paper house repre- 
senting Brown’s Hardware store, while small signs along 
the road read so many miles to Brown’s Hardware store, 
and upon the fences was the admonition to “ Buy Hard- 
ware of Brown.” At the rear of the window were ar- 
ranged several of the posters got out by the good roads 
association, while upon small shelves at the extreme 
back of the window were shown nickel plated Tea and 
Coffee Pots. The window was a good advertisement, as 
its uniqueness attracted attention and gained favorable 
comment, 


Good Roads 
Exhibition. 


Window sales are often made by posting on the glass 
on the inside, where they can easily be read, convinc- 
ing paragraphs or comments on Hardware 
articles. As you look over your magazines 
clip such articles for future use. If they 
are illustrated so much the better. A row 
of these placed on the sides will draw some one nearly 
all the time. The following will serve as an illustration: 


Public 
Interest. 


Every Man His Own Repairer. 


As to Tools. We all think a dollar a 
very small charge if a called-in mechanic 
makes it, but are liable to think a dollar 
quite too much to spend on a Tool by which 
many dollars of charge may be saved. Man 
a man would rather try to drive in a Nail 
with a shoe-heel, or borrow of a neighbor, 
than buy a Hammer of his own, good and 
capable and strong and ready for anything 
from a Carpet Tack to a burglar. 

A Hammer, a Screwdriver and a Saw 
(handy for anything from a ham bone to a 
picture molding), perhaps a pair of Pliers 
and a Chisel, and a “ handy box” of Tacks 
and Screws and Nails, are what you need, 
supplemented from time to time as needs 
grow. 

Let your few tools be of the best. Notice 
how careful an expert mechanic is to have 
good Tools and in perfect condition. Then 
how foolish it is for an amateur to think of 
accomplishing the same work with Tools 
that are inferior! Many an amateur tries 
to do something with a poor Hammer, a 
Screwdriver that won't turn a Screw, a 
dull Saw or a Wrench that won’t work, and 
then throws the tools aside and vows never 
again to do a thing himself. 


————_ »4-@—____—_ 

THe Bripeerort CHAIN CoMPANy, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has prepared some novelty advertising matter in the 
shape of colored posters of horses’ heads and bulls’ 
heads, from which to display the company’s Triumph 
Halters and Cow Ties. The posters will be furnished 
gratis, while the Chains will, of course, be charged at 
regular prices. 


Tue Prisco BuLLetTin, published by Pritchard-Strong 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and edited by Uncle Obediah 
and Brother Bill, is to make its appearance every month, 
as announced in the April number. It contains a lot of 
advertising matter, serious and otherwise, referring to 
the products of the company. 


THE RepvsLic RusBeR Company, formerly at 47 War- 
ren street, New York, has removed its headquarters to 
229 West Fifty-eighth street. 
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Hardware Organizations. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The third annual convention of the Mississippi Re- 
tail Hardware Association, now in session at Jackson, is 
the most successful in its history. A large proportion of 
the members are in attendance with many visitors and 
guests who are representative of the broader interests 
of the trade. Most of the officers and some of the mem- 
bers arrived in Jackson well in advance of the opening 
of the convention, and the arrangements for the meeting 
were carefully matured, so that the programme in prac- 
tically all its features was successfully carried out. 

The meetings were held in the court house, which 
was admirably adapted to this purpose. After hearing 
the reports by the secretary-treasurer, John E. Sommers, 
Clarksdale, attention was given to receiving dues, issu- 
ing badges, enrolling new members and other detail work 
of this character. 

Opening Session. 

The convention was opened at 10.30 Tuesday forenoon 
with prayer by the Rey. W. F. Yarbrough of Jackson, 
after which the president, D. H. Hale, Aberdeen, intro- 
duced Hon, A. C. Crowder, Mayor of Jackson, who made 
a happy address of welcome, extending the members 
ladies and visitors generally the hospitalities of the 
city. E, S. Crane, Yazoo City, one of the best known 
and most influential members of the association, made a 
witty and eloquent response, concluding with a poem 
which was full of bright personal and local allusions, 
which was greatly appreciated by the large assemblage. 
At its conclusion the president announced the appoint- 
ment of convention committees on nominations, resolu- 
tions and auditing. The morning exercises closed with 
an address by R. R. Williams, hardware editor of The 
Iron Age. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session was of an executive character, 
when the reports of the president and secretary-treas- 
urer were presented and considered and attention given 
to the important matters thus brought before the as- 
The reports of the growth and the work of 
the association were very satisfactory. 

The Question Box, under the efficient leadership of 
Mallory Davis, Itta Bena, was an interesting feature, 
and a number of useful suggestions were developed. 

The matter of hardware mutual insurance was next 
considered at some length, the subject being opened by 
C. A. Peck, Berlin, Wis., secretary of the Wisconsin 
Company, who was followed by W. P. Lewis, Hunting- 
dou, Pa., secretary of the National and Pennsylvania 
companies. The interest of the association in this form 
of insurance was evidenced by many intelligent ques- 
tions which were propounded concerning it and the 
methods of the hardware insurance companies. 

The session was exceedingly profitable and success- 
ful in every way and its effect was to strengthen the 
hold of the association upon its members and demon- 
strate anew its usefulness. 


sociation, 


ArKansas Retail Hardware Association. 


W. L. Harlan, Little Rock, secretary of the Arkansas 
Retail Hardware Association, has issued a circular under 
date 7th inst., in which he suggests that members pay 
their dues at this time and not wait for the convention. 
This would relieve the secretary of a great deal of work 
and give him an opportunity to take care of the many 
other duties in connection with the annual convention. 
which will be held at Fort Smith, June 22 to 24, and 
avoid the expense of engaging an assistant secretary dur- 
ing the meeting. Members paying a year’s dues now will 
be credited up to June, 1910. This request in regard to 
payment of dues applies both to active and associate 
members. 

The association has recently been incorporated in ac- 
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cordance with the resolution adopted by the Executive 
Committee at a meeting held on January 28 last. 

A lively contest is going on among the traveling men 
with a view to securing the handsome alligator grip 
which will be awarded to the salesman who secures the 
largest number of new members by Saturday noon pre- 
ceding the convention. Up to the 7th inst. two of the 
travelers were tied in the contest with six new members 
apiece, closely followed by a third with five new members. 


Texas Retail Hardware and Implement 
Association. 


D. K. Cason, Nacogdoches, who was elected president 
of the Retail Dealers’ Hardware and Implement 
ciation of Texas, at the last annual convention held iu 
Jannary, has resigned and has been succeeded by T. H. 
Shive, Vernon, vice-president, who will fill out the unex- 
pired term. Mr. Cason’s resignation was largely due 
to the fact that he was located in the eastern part of the 
State and could not give the association work the atten- 
tion which it deserved. The new president is regarded as 
an especially capable man and well qualified for the 
position,- and under his administration the association is 
expected to make good progress during the year. O. F. 
Schow, Clifton, who efficiently acted as president last 
year, has been brought back into the harness, and has 
been made vice-president, succeeding Mr. Shive. Joe E. 
Johnston, Dallas, is secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion, and also manager of the Insurance Exchange op- 
erated under its auspices. Mr. Johnston is making a 
special effort to interest the members in the exchange, 
which effects a material saving in insurance charges. 


ASSoO- 


Coming Hardware Conventions. 


GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, May 18, 19 and 
20, at Valdosta. Headquarters at Valdes Hotel. 
Secretary, E. E. Dekle, Valdosta. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, May 25-28, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Headquarters at Hotel Pfister. 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, June 
9, 10 and 11, at Pittsburgh. Headquarters at Fort 

Pitt Hotel. 

SoUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, June 9, 10 
and 11, at Pittsburgh. Headquarters at Hotel 
Schenley. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, June 22, 23 
and 24, at Fort Smith. Hardware Exposition at Tab- 
ernacle Hall. Secretary, W. L. Harlan, Little Rock. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, July 6, 7 and 
8, at Asheville, N. C. Headquarters and Hardware 
Exposition at the Battery Park Hotel. Secretary, 
T. W. Dixon, Charlotte, N. C. 

SouTH CAROLINA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, Charles- 
ton, in July, the exact date not having yet been de- 
termined. Secretary, Paul McLure, Greenwood. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, August 11, 12 
and 13, at Saginaw. Hardware Exposition at the 
Auditorium. Headquarters at Hotel Vincent. Secre- 
tary, A. J. Scott, Marine City. 

FLormpA Retain HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, October 12, 13 
and 14, at Jacksonville. Secretary, W. K. Jackson, 
Lakeland. 

——_>-e 
350. H. Bisuop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind., manufac- 
turer of Saws, have recently received from a Chinese 
firm in Hong Kong a large order for their Greyhound 

Brand Hand Saws. Accompanying the order was a fac- 

simile in Chinese characters of the etching desired by 

the firm on the blades. Heretofore the firm had been 
purchasing their supply of Saws from a European 
source, 


THe McCarrrey Fire Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
sending out for advertising purposes two pictorial postals 
entitled, “Good Teeth and Good Temper.” They illus- 
trate an attractive young woman with an excellent set of 
teeth, who is holding in her hands a file in one instance 
and a rasp in the other. 











ie 
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The LocKkwood-Luetkemeyer Company. 
HE Lockwood-Luetkemeyer Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, with materially increased capital, has ab- 
sorbed the two businesses formerly conducted by the 
Lockwood-Taylor Hardware Company and H. W. Luetke- 
meyer & Sons. C. B. Lockwood, president of the Lock- 
wood-Taylor Hardware Company, and M. Taylor, treas- 
urer, both retire from active participation in the busi- 
ness, but retain a financial interest in the new organiza- 
tion. G. W. Luetkemeyer is president; J. Q. Riddle, 
vice-president, and J. C. Henry, secretary. 


—_———.¢---—_—___. 


Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

SitverR Mrc. Company, Salem, Ohio: Thirty-third 
edition of illustrated catalogue describing the Ohio Ensi- 
lage Cutters, Exhaust or Blower Elevators and Metal 
Bucket Carriers, Feed Cutters, Vegetable Pulpers and 
Root Cutters. In it are shown Clover, Hand Feed, Ensi- 
lage and Alfalfa Cutters and Fodder Shredders of wide 
capacity. 

RezNork Mre. Company, Mercer, Penn.: 32-page il- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue of Reznor Gas Heating 
Stoves, features being a line of Oxidized Copper and Mis- 
sion Fireplace Stoves. 


S. CHeney & Son, Manlius, N. Y.: 40-page illustrated 
catalogue of Stoves, Stove Furnishings and Hardware 
Specialties. 

MARBLE Sarety Axe Company, Gladstone, Mich.: Il- 
lustrated descriptive folder of Marble’s Game Getter Gun. 
combining Target Rifle or Pistol, Big Game Gun and 
Shotgun. 

WESTERN WHEELBARROW & Mrc. CoMPANY, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 80-page illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of Hand Trucks for handling barrels, baggage, bags. 
bricks, carpet, cotton, dry goods, furniture, grain, pro- 
visions, salt, sheet metal, shoes, trunks, soap, &c. Lawn 
Swings, Skids, Dollies, Hand Carts and Runways are 
also shown. 


YOUNGSTOWN Sueer & TuseE Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio: New form table, showing differentials to be added 
to the Pittsburgh price per spool on Buckeye Barbed 
Wire. 

MunpborrF CHAIN Works, York, Pa.: Illustrated price- 
list, envelope size, of Welded Chains in great variety. 
It bears date April 27, 1909. 

JOHN AUER, JR., 197-201 Middleton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Illustrated catalogue of 56 pages in stiff boards of 
Wrought Iron and Wrought Steel Hardware and goods 
for machinists and blacksmiths. 


——— ea 


JoHN L. BrerMan died at his home in Northfield, 
Minn., April 18, in his 46th year. Mr. Bierman was a 
member of the firm of Bierman Bros., organized in 1893. 
He was a Mason and member of the Royal Arcanum and 
leaves a wife and one daughter. The business will be 
continued by his brother, Charles A. Bierman. 


THE ninth annual shad dinner of the Hardware Lunch 
Club of Philadelphia was held at the Orchard on the 
Delaware, at Essington, Pa., Saturday afternoon, May 
8. Some forty odd members and guests participated. 
Following the dinner athletic sports were engaged in, a 
game of baseball being the concluding exercise of the 
day. 


THe TAUNTON Rivet Works, Taunton, Mass., John H. 
Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, general 
sales agents, have added to their product a line of Brass 
Escutcheon Pins. 
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THE FORT PLAIN STREET FAIR. 


Inaugurated 10 Years Ago—From a Small Beginning It Has Become the Most Important Annual Event in 
the Mohawk Valley—A Harvest Festival, Old Home Week and Mardi Gras Carnival in One—Everything 
Free and #Yremiums Paid—Expenditures Aggregate $2500—As Many as 2200 Entries in the Compe- 


titions—A Business Winner for the Village. 


IFTY THOUSAND visitors a week in a place of less 
F than three thousand population! That has been the 
average record for years of the street fair held each 
September at Fort Plain, a thriving manufacturing and 





The First Fort Plain Street Fair. 


agricultural village about midway between Albany and 
Utica, New York State. As a rule when one mentions 
street fair, those unfamiliar with the novel institution 


fair is a trade winner, and as such all details pertaining 
to it should be of interest to retail merchants in villages 
and small cities. 


The First Fair 10 Years Ago. 


The Fort Plain street fair was inaugurated a decade 
ago through four Main street merchants, whose stores 
adjoin each other, hitting upon a joint plan to attract at- 
tention and trade from farmers by offering small prizes 
for the biggest pumpkin and squash, best butter and 
cheese, best samples of hops, hay, corn, oats, apples, pears, 
plums, and, in fact, about everything produced on an 
ordinary Mohawk Valley farm. 

The lines of these four merchants were Hardware, 
dry goods, clothing and shoes, respectively, and the out- 
come of intelligent, liberal advertising and the unimpor- 
tant prizes was hundreds of entries from all over the 
tributary territory, while on the day of awards, with but 
a band concert as a side attraction, Fort Plain was 
thronged with thousands of visitors who gazed in won- 
derment at the exhibitions in the four stores and on tbe 
street in front of the business places. 


Street Fair Association Formed. 


The success of the quartette’s comparatively insig- 
nificant venture caused Fort Plain’s merchants generally 
to do a bit of thinking, with the result that during the 
following winter a Street Fair Association was formed 

and preparations were started for a fair in 
Advertising ‘September. The association’s membership 
a Village. embraced not only all local merchants, hotel- 
men, &c., but manufacturers, lawyers, doc- 
tors and citizens generally, and to-day, as the outcome 
of square dealing. year after year along all lines pertain- 





A Near View of Booths at the Fort Plain Street Fair. 


at Fort Plain immediately think of an aggregation of 
low grade tent shows, crooked games of chance and fine 
opportunities generally for sharpers to prey upon un- 
suspecting grangers. Such, however, is in no wise ap- 
plicable to the street fair in question, which is 


A Bona Fide Exposition 


of and competition between the products of field, garden, 
orchard, &c., with abundant clean amusements and at- 
tractions on the side to entertain thousands of people 
whose conditions are such that they cannot view the 
wonders of a Luna Park or Dreamland. Primarily, the 


ing to the annual fair, there is not a better advertised 
village in the country than Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Harvest Festival, 0ld Home Week and Mardi Gras 
Combined. 


The enterprise long ago passed the point of being a 
fair only, and now a certain week in each September in 
Fort Plain is a harvest festival, old home week and 
Mardi Gras carnival all in one. Like all other old com- 
munities Fort Plain’s sons and daughters are located at 
all points of the compass, and hundreds and hundreds of 
them annually plan to be at the old home during fair 
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Looking Up Canal Street and Part of Main Street, with Band Stand in Square. 


week, knowing full well that that week 
will see the village a sort of visitors’ 
clearing house, and friends of earlier 
days will meet by chance and appoint- 
ment who probably otherwise would never again come in 
contact with each other. Locally speaking, the fair at- 


tracts from cities and vil- 
s 


lages 20 to 25 miles distant 
in all directions, and during 
the week of pleasure and 
“LOOK 
WHO'S 
HERE?” 
' 


profit Fort Plain is a mag- 
net in the center of an agri- 

Then have a talk with |.H.BEWR, 

Fort Plain's LEADING 


cultural circle perhaps 50 
miles in diameter. Farmers 
About your wants in his line. 
THE “HEAD TO HEELS” Man 


Visitors’ 
Clearing House. 


will “do” the fair, trade 
and visit during the day, 
while at night the visitors 
are largely from railroad 
hamlets, villages and cities, 
and King Frolic reigns till 
midnight. 


The Business Side. 


That everybody with 
anything to sell must profit 
pecuniarily with such vast 
crowds of people assembled 
day after day in the busi- 
ness section of a village is 
self-evident. A visitor, or two or three, in hundreds of 
homes for a few days, or even for a meal or two, means in- 
creased business for the butcher and grocer, while the 
hotels and restaurants must necessarily do an enormous 
business; even those who stay at the fair but a few 
hours will eat sandwiches, hot frankfurters, rolls and 
the like. As a sample: Last fall, al- 
though there were at least a score of 
places where rolls, frankfurters and coffee 
were sold, two young men in an excep- 
tionally good location cleaned $75 each. One baker’s 
output for these stands (and he has plenty of competi- 





Tag Which Made a Hit 
with the Young People. 


Rolis and 
Frankfurters. 


tion) was 16,000 rolls. So much as indicating to what 
extent the Fort Plain Street Fair is a crowd winner. 


More Than 2000 Entries. 
The fair proper as a rule consists of from 1700 to 
2200 entries, divided up about as follows: 
Field crops, 200. 
Fruits, 700. 
Vegetables, 500. 


Poultry and pet stock, 300. 
Horses, curios and the work of women and children, 500. 


These are in as many departments and sections, and 
each department has its superintendent and assistants, 
all of whom serve gratuitously, and are generally men 
and women of prominence, whose fads or special inter- 
ests are such as to make them especially familiar with 
the articles exhibited in the departments with which 
they are identified. The result is an abundance of 


Healthy, Good-Natured Strife 

to make the various departments excel each other. These 
entries, barring horses, curios, and work of women and 
children, are exhibited day and night in 20 booths that 
are located in the center of the streets and in front of 
the stores, the booths being plain, neat affairs with can- 
vas roofs, costing about $500, the space for display ag- 
gregating 12,000 sq. ft. Merchants in front of whose. 
stores the booths are situated vie with each other in the 
way of adorning the booths with inexpensive decorations 
of flags, bunting, &c. 


Four Blocks Long. 

With sufficient space between the various depart- 
ments to permit work to be carried on, and with addenda 
in the line in the way of windmills, gasoline engines, 
feed cutters, &c., band stands, Ferris wheel, merry-go- 
rounds, platforms for professionals, striking machines, 
and the like, the booths extend four blocks, practically 
all of the business section of Fort Plain, so far as the 
retail trade is concerned. In the center of the scene is 
located the secretary’s office, a busy place 
from the Monday morning till the Saturday 
night of a fair, for he it is who accepts 
entries, settles disputes, locates exhibits, and 
does the proverbial thousand and one things. The ex- 


Secretary’s 
Office. 
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hibit by women and children is generally displayed in a 

store. 

“Everything Free” and “Bigger and Better Than 
Ever” the Slogans. 

From the outset the slogan of the fair has been 
“everything free,’ and to that of late years has been 
added “ bigger and better than ever,” two sentences that 
have been so thoroughly pumped into the people of the 
Mohawk Valley that the mere mentioning of them causes 
the hearer’s mind to unconsciously revert to the Fort 
Plain Street Fair. And there is nothing misleading to 
the everything-free cry—all entries are absolutely free, 
and there is absolutely no charge directly or indirectly 
for viewing the fair proper. ? 

Cash Premiums Amount to $500. 

Furthermore, cash premiums aggregating $500 are 
paid out annually. As instances, each item being from a 
different department or section: 

Best bale of hay, $2 first; $1 second. 


Best collection of winter apples, $1 first; 50c. second. 
Best peck of Early Rose. potatoes, 50c. first ; 25c. second. 
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fessional men and manufacturers, clerks; in fact, about 
everybody interested gives something; licenses to ped- 
diers of confetti, canes, souvenirs, &¢c.; certain percent- 
age of receipts of Ferris wheel (always a winner), 
merry-go-rounds, moving picture shows, vaudeville under 
tents located in streets turned over the association by 
the village for one week. 

Subscriptions will vary from $125 from a hotel to $50 
from an ice-cream and candy store, $50 to $10 from dry 
goods, Hardware, jewelry, meat, shoe, clothing and gro- 
cery stores, down to $1 each, say, from clerk, bookkeeper 
and employee in a printing shop, who add their mite to 
help along the funmaking venture. 

Advertising the Fair. 

The fair is thoroughly advertised by 500 sheet bills, 
two colors, home print ; 5000 long dodgers; 5000 premium 
lists, containing entry blanks, which are judiciously dis- 
tributed; letter heads and envelopes used from June to 
September by Fort Plain people generally ; thousands of 
bills issued by railroads announcing special trains and 
telling briefly of attractions; thousands of post-cards 





Crowd on Sidewalks and Looking at Poultry and Pet Stock Evhilit at Fort Plain Street Fair, Ferris Wheel Separates 


Two Sections of Booths. 


Best pair of single comb White Leghorns, 50c. first ; 
25ce. second. 


Best pair of road horses, $10 first; $5 second. 
Best collection of silk embroidery, $1 first ; 50c. second. 


Best half dozen hemstitched napkins, 75c. first; 50c. 
second. 
Best portrait in oil, $1 first; 50c. second. 
Best raised biscuits, 50c. first; 25c. second. 
Best collection potted plants, 50c. first; 25c. second. 
Best map drawing by boy or girl, 75c. first; 25c. second. 
and so on. 


Entire Cost of Fair $2500. 


“Everything free and premiums paid,” remarks a 
doubting reader. “ Where does the money come from?” 
Hearken: It costs about $2500 to conduct the Fort Plain 
Street Fair, expended as follows: 

Free attractions, such as high divers, trained seals, 
Japanese acrobats, together with two or three smaller 
acts like juggling, wire walking, &c., $600 to $1000; 

Premiums, $500; 

Advertising, $300; 

Music, $300; 

Pens for poultry and pet stock. putting up, taking 
down, storing and caring for booths, wages for men to 
care for live exhibits and general expenses, $500. 


Where the Money Comes From. 
This money comes from: Voted by the village taxpay- 
ers, $500; subscriptions by merchants, hotel men, pro- 


Band Stand at Right. 


bearing pictures of past fair scenes; 100,000 stickers like 
this: 


BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 


FORT PLAIN 


STREET FAIR 


SEPT. 14-19, 1908 
EVERYTHING FREE 





These stickers are made of gummed paper, and are 
liberally distributed, in lots of from 50 to 100 each, are 
pasted on express and freight packages, backs of letters, 
checks, packages belonging to out-of-town 
shoppers, are given to traveling salesmen, 
are included in the outfits of Fort Plainers 
away on vacations, are mailed to corre- 
spondents at distant points—in fact, are distributed and 
given publicity in every conceivable way, effective and 
wasteful. The electrotypes from which the stickers are 
printed are mailed to Mohawk Valley and other news- 
papers, with requests that the various recipients use 


Circulating 
Stickers. 
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Working the them (without cost to the association) for 
Newspapers. column fillers at every opportunity from 

time of receipt to dates of fair. This re- 
quest is invariably granted, from the fact that country 
newspapers are generally liberal with space for a no- 
admission-fee undertaking. 


Big Free Attractions. 

In the way of the so-called big free attractions. the 
association has carefully shunned balloon ascensions or 
anything that will assemble and hold a crowd for hours 
while preparations are going on, the object being to keep 
the people moving and give the scene incessant action. 
Hours for these free acts are fixed on the opening day 
and fully advertised, and they take place at different 
times on platforms separated from each other as far as 
possible. These attractions are always engaged by the 
Fort Plain Association from some reputable house, in- 
stead of being contracted for direct with the performers. 
for the reason that the performers, as a rule, have about 
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carriers, liverymen and horsemen generally, and the 
best they possess in the equine line. The 
Exciting harnesses are suspended from pegs, and the 
Peg Race. race consists in “hitchin’ up,’ covering a 

fixed distance, returning and unharnessing. 
The excitement is intense from peg to peg, and a classic 
Brooklyn Handicap never was responsible for more gen- 
uine goose pimple raising. 

Policing the Fair. 

The fair is policed by local regulars and specials, one 
regular from each of the section’s cities and villages, and 
railroad detectives. The object in engaging policemen 
from out of town is because they are familiar with the 
crooks, toughs and so forth from their home places, 
and as fast as these fellows arrive they are quietly told 

to leave, and are watched until such is 


Crooks, Toughs the case. This plan has been a success- 
Are Kept Out. ful one, and, although the Fort Plain 
Street Fair has been a big thing in its 





Crowd Viewing Performance by Trained Dogs at Fort Plain Street Fair. One Dog Dives from Topmost Round of Ladder 
~Shown. Act a Big Winner with People Generally, and Children Especially. 
+ 


as much regard for a contract as a tramp has for soap, 
and even after being fully advertised will 
Engaging the “throw” one fair for another if a few 
dollars more is offered them. Such steps 
are out of the question when a reputable 
amusement bureau or company is concerned, as the per- 
formers must deliver the goods or risk being blacklisted. 
A big thing as a crowd winner is a public wedding, an 
event that has been witnessed at the Fort Plain Street 
Fair by at least 15,000 people. The bridegroom was a 
young plumber from Brooklyn, and the bride was an 
Albany girl. They had decided to wed, had 
Public heard of the fair and what they could get by 
Wedding. consenting to a public ceremony, were found 
to be respectable and all right generally, and 
the deal was closed between the young people and fair 
managers. The former were met at the depot by auto- 
mobiles and a band of music and were cheered along the 
route to the marriage platform by thousands of people. 
The wedding ceremony was performed by a retired clergy- 
man. The young people were gratuitous guests of Fort 
Plain’s best hotel and received $50 in gold and a vast 
array of gifts from merchants, varying from bedroom 
furniture to a Broom. 
Another crowd winner costing but little is a so-called 


peg race, $6 to first, $3 to second and $1 to third. This 
is usually participated in by young farmers, rural mail 


Performers. 


line for a decade, there is nothing to record in the way 
of pocketpicking, crooked games or swindling of any sort. 
Even arrests for drunkenness are scarce, and fights al- 
most unknown, notwithstanding the full sway of the car- 
nival spirit at night, with the throwing of confetti, blow- 
ing of horns, whirring of rattlers and unobjectionable, 
harmless revelry, noise and apparent confusion gen- 
erally. 

A Three or Four Days’ Fair—No, Indeed, and the 

Reasons Why. 

This confusion, day and night, as a six-day diet con- 
stantly before the eyes and in the ears of those doing 
business, becomes decidedly tiresome, monotonous and 
irksome, and there are those who consistently ask: 

“Would not a fair three or four days 
Weather long be just as satisfactory and just as 
Considerations. profitable?” No! a thousand times no! 
and for these reasons: The weather 
may be bad (one has a right to expect it will be bad) 
for a day or two a week, but hardly for the six days, 
and in such a case the good days make up for the bad 
ones. Again the mornings are devoted to shopping by 
the thousands of visitors, the Monday 
Get-Ready and of a fair week is known as get-ready 
Get-Away Days. day, and Saturday as get-away day. 
Hence with a week of fair there are 
really but four days of it for the people generally, and 
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six mornings for the merchants other than those who 
handle confetti, ticklers, megaphones and other things 

that might quite properly be labeled 
Performers Would ‘fair necessities.” Again, the big 
Cost as Much, free attractions can be hired for a 

week aft the shortest, and it would 
cost as much to engage them for three or four days as is 
required for two performances daily, afternoon and 
night, for six days. 

A Business Winner. 

From a business viewpoint, the fair is a winner, even 
along lines the uninitiated would never think of. 
Churehes make money by feeding the visiting multi- 
tudes; one automobile owner (and several work the 
scheme) has cleared so much at 10 cents per passenger, 
for short rides, that he won’t give out the amount; mo- 
tor boats on the Erie Canal do well; at least 20,000 post 
cards are sold, and mailed by visitors during the week; 
baseball games attract big crowds; nightly dances bring 
iv big returns for the owner of the opera house, and in 
various other odd ways money is made. As an instance 
of unusual trade, resulting from the fair, note this: A 
woman from the Far West, a former Fort Plainer, who 
had not been in the village for years, made up her mind 

to come East, primarily to go to New York 
Unexpected City. She knew of the fair, planned so 
$250 Sale. that she would see it, incidentally visited 
a jewelry store with a friend, made known 
that while in New York she intended to buy a diamond 


MAKING GOOD 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM MANY SOURCES 





Working Up. 
The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 


Were toiling upward in the night. 
Longfellow. 


Rising in the World. 


Lowly Beginnings and Great Successes—Examples 
Ancient and Modern. 


HAT there is an opportunity to achieve success for 
those who start in life on the ordinary level and 
with few advantages is a lesson which is enforced by 
countless examples. This should encourage those enter- 
ing the field of business, making them hopeful and am- 
bitious and developing in them enthusiasm and energy 
in seeking to make good along right lines. 

“Heaven helps those who help themselves,” is a say- 
ing old and true, and the Chicago Tribune mentions 
many in ancient and modern times who illustrate its 
applicability to practical life. For instance, there was 
Plautus, the Greek poet, who at one time being reduced 
from competency to the bitterest and most degraded 
poverty at last hired himself out to a baker as a common 
laborer and while grinding corn exercised his mind in 
study. 

The common class of day laborers has given us “ Bob- 
bie” Burns, the poet; Cook, the navigator, and Brindley, 
the engineer. 

Masons and bricklayers can boast of Ben Jonson, 
who worked at the building of Lincoln’s Inn with a 
trowel in his hand and a book in his pocket. Hugh 
Miller, the geologist; Allan Cunningham, the sculptor 
and writer, and Edwards and Telford, the engineers, 
were all originally masons and bricklayers. Among 
distinguished carpenters might be mentioned Inigo 
Jones, the architect; Harrison, the chronometer 
maker; John Hunter, the physiologist; Professor Less, 


ring, and was prevailed upon to purchase it from a 
merchant in Fort Plain—a $250 sale totally unlooked 
for. Farmers and their wives for miles around, so far 
away that they are not regular, frequent shoppers in 
Fort Plain, hold back on important articles needed in 
the way of Hardware, Agricultural Im- 
Holding Back plements, wagons, clothing, dry goods, 
for the Fair. carpets, &¢c., and make business and 
pleasure mix by attending the fair and 
doing big buying. One repairer of watches has taken in 
enough work during fair week to keep him steadily at 
his beach for a month without receiving another job. 


The Far-Reaching, Telling Popularity 


of the fair is evidenced by the fact that mills in a village 
three miles distant have been known to close for several 
parts of days out of consideration for the desires of em- 
ployees, and one manufacturer in the place in mind once 
remarked that the Fort Plain Street Fair was such a 
brilliant success that he would give $200 if it was dis- 
continued. The association is ever on the alert to de- 
light women, girls and children, knowing full well that if 
they are won over, the getting to town of father, hus- 
band, brother and sweetheart will be, in the parlance of 
Chames Fadden, “ dead easy.” A strong card in the in- 
ducement line to create competition between the farmers 
and other exhibitors lies in the fact that local news- 
papers, after the fair, publish a complete list of the win- 
ners. 


the Orientalist; John Gibson, the sculptor, and Romney 
and Opie, the painters. 

From the barber shop came Jeremy Taylor, the most 
poetical of divines; Sir Richard Awkright, the inventor 
of the spinning. jenny and founder of the cotton manu- 
facture, and Turner, the greatest among landscape 
painters. 

Abraham Lincoln was a rail splitter and General 
U. S. Grant was a tanner. Andrew Johnson, one of the 
Presidents of the United States, was a tailor, and so 
ignorant was he that he did not know how to read or 
write after he reached manhood, when he was taught 
by the woman who afterward became his wife. One 
of the prominent members of the English Parliament 
at one time was a bootblack in London. 

John Bunyan, the author of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
was a tinker; Watt was a maker of mathematical in- 
struments, and Stephenson was an engine fireman. 
Bewick, the father of wood engraving, was a coal miner, 
and Herschel, the astronomer, played the oboe in a mili- 
tary band. Michael Faraday was the son of a black- 
smith and earned his living as a bookbinder until he was 
21 years old. Copernicus was the son of a Polish baker ; 
Kepler of a German public house keeper. Laplace was 
the son of a poor peasant of Beaumont-en-Auge, near 
Honfleur, while the father of Sir Isaac Newton was a 
small freeholder near Grantham. 

Collis P. Huntington first started out in life as a 
peddler of butter and eggs, selling them for whatever 
he could get. John Wanamaker’s first salary was $1.25 
a week as errand boy in a store, while George W. Childs, 
the well-known proprietor of the Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia before he died, started in life as errand boy for 
a Philadelphia bookseller at $4 a month. 

Andrew Carnegie did his first work in a Pittsburgh 
telegraph office at $3 a week. A. T. Stewart made his 
start in life as a school teacher. Whitelaw Reid’s first 
wages were as correspondent on a Cincinnati newspaper 
at $5 a week. Richard Harding Davis, the story writer, 
started as a reporter on the Philadelphia Press at $7 a 
week, and John D. Rockefeller, the richest man in the 
world to-day, was a farmer’s son, in Tioga County, N. Y. 





Standard International Scales. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Company, 243-245 
Water street, Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently put on the 
market the Standard International scale. It is all 
metal with relieving gear, and designed particularly for 
foreign trade, especially in such countries as Africa, 
India, Australia, &c., to withstand the ravages of the 
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destructive white ants. It has a large platform to ac- 
commodate bulky bales or bundles, and may be grad- 
uated to weigh in the system in use in any country. It 
is regularly listed with or without wheels, and with 
wheels and bag rack, the latter consisting of strong 
jointed tubes next the beam, securely bolted to the plat- 
form. The capacities are 1000, 1500 and 2000 1b., with 
platforms respectively 30 x 30 in., 42 x 30 in. and 46 x 
32 in. 





The Vixen Milling Tool. 


The National File & Tool Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has put on the market the Vixen milling tool, patented, 
as illustrated herewith. It has semicircular teeth on 
both sides, cut especially deep and extending the full 
length of blade. The form of tooth is described as scien- 
tifically correct, the teeth being cut on the principle of a 





Fig. 1.—-The Viren Milling Tool. 


milling cutter, and from their peculiar shape are self- 
cleaning, which is particularly advantageous when used 
on soft metals. Due to shape and cut of teeth the tool 
possesses the property of leaving the surface used on 
smooth and even, and while performing the service of a 
bastard file does the work as neatly, it is said, as a 
finishing or smooth cut file. Owing to the semicircular 
shape of the teeth it does not chatter or chase and works 





Fig. 2.--Showing Holder and Fiie Separate. 


well on a greased surface. It is equally serviceable for 
work on soft or tool steel, cast and wrought iron, bronze, 
copper, brass, lead or other soft materials. It may be 
resharpened a number of times without destroying the 
efficiency or drawing temper. It is made with both regu- 
lar and fine cuts and in sizes running from 8 to 18 in. 
long, both flat and half round, the number of teeth vary- 
ing from 91-3 to 131-3 in the regular cut and 12 to 16 


Fig. 1.—Reel Case Open. 
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Fig. 2.—Reel Case Closed. 
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handle to aid in guiding the tool, as shown in Fig. 3. 
The blade is attached to the handle by two stove bolts. 
fitting into countersunk holes in the blade, which allows 
the full use of the blade. The company, in addition to 





Fig. 3.—New Style of Handle for Surface Milling Work. 


the sizes mentioned, expects in the near future to manu- 
facture smaller ones provided with the usual tang, so 
they may be used as handles in the same way as an ordi- 


nary file. 
oo 


The Economy Tape Lines. 


The novelty tape line reels here illustrated are the 
product of the J. Oscar Smith Company, Moberly, Mo. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the reel case open and closed, the 
former illustrating the ease with which the tape line can 
be taken out for repairs, or renewal. The cases are of 
polished brass, with folding brass handle and trimmings. 
No. 1 incloses 50 ft. of 14-in. oiled cotton tape line. No. 2 
is fitted with a 50-ft. steel line marked on one side, while 
No. 3 carries a steel line 25 ft. in length. The “ Ready 
Record ” line shown in Fig. 3 contains a circular writing 
pad for jotting down memoranda concerning measure- 


Fig. 3.-—Showing Writing Pad. 


The Economy Tape Line. 


in the fine cut, contingent on the length and width of the 
tool. Both steel and temper are of high grade. In appli- 
cation the blade is mounted on a holder as indicated by 
Fig. 2, the blade or cutting member being held to the 
handled support by bolts with countersunk heads which 
do not hinder the use of the full length of blade. Holders 
are provided for both flat and half-round types. There 
is also a new style of handle for surface milling work 
with the Vixen tool, consisting of a strip of hard wood 
with a japanned cast iron handle and an additional 


ments and sketches on the job. Each case holds 50 sheets 
packed in a tray, which is easily removed to afford ac- 
cess to the line or interior of the case. Any %-in. cloth 
or steel line will fit the case, and the cases alone can be 
furnished to those desiring to use old lines in them. For 


, the purpose of adding an advertising feature for the dis- 


tributer, labels bearing the merchant’s name and address, 
together with the leading lines handled, will be pasted 
on the inside of the cover when ordered in lots of half a 
dozen or more. 
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Screw Hook and Strap Hinges. 

The Sharon Hardware Mfg. Company, Sharon, Pa., 
has added screw hook and strap hinges to its line of 
builders’ hardware. Attention is invited to the straps 
as made from straight, smooth stock, the joints being 
rolled cold so as not to draw out of shape, and the holes 
being perfectly aligned so that a drill or reamer is not 
required to insert the bolts. Other features mentioned 
are that the hooks have clean cut threads, perfect points 
and fit into the strap snugly so gate or door will not sag. 
They are furnished in plain or japanned finish. 


—_—-—_ —~»>-e___--— 


Sanitary Dustless Broom. 


The broom here illustrated is designed to afford a 
cheap and effective means for combatting the uncleanly 
and unsanitary conditions arising from the usual method 
of dusting and cleaning. It is made by Harrah & Stew- 
art Mfg. Company, Des Moines, Iowa, which sends it on 
30 days’ trial at its own risk and expense. Kerosene or 
light floor oil is the medium depended upon to hold the 
dust in check. It is contained in the light steel tube 
which forms the handle of the broom, and is fed down to 
the distributing well through a needle valve at the lower 
end. From there it is absorbed into a core of sponge 
wicking in the center of the broom, and is thence dis- 
tributed evenly through the straw fibers. Pressure 
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ratchet nut, insuring fine adjustment. The handles are 
of hard maple, shellaced, reinforced with 4-in. polished 
steel ferrule and cap and obtainable regularly in 20, 22, 


24 and 26 in. 
— ++ e—____—_ 


Richards Easy Folding Third Seat. 


The folding seat here illustrated is being put on the 
market by the Richards Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill. It 
is designed to afford room for a third person in a narrow 





Kichards Basy Folding Third Seat. 


buggy or automobile. It is made adjustable to fit on 
seats from 14 to 18 in. high and can be closely folded 


aan 


Sanitary Dustless Broom. 


caused by the act of sweeping releases enough oil from 
the sponge wicking to supply the requisite amount of 
moisture to hold the dust. It is claimed that on account 


of the very small quantity of oil required, there is no . 


disagreeable odor left. and the flow can be so regulated 
that there is no danger of spotting the floor. The han- 
dles are detachable, and may be attached to new broom 
heads which can be purchased as needed. 





Clyde Pruning Shear. 


The Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Obio, and 25 
Warren street, New York, has supplemented its line of 
pruning shears by the addition of a No. 5408 style, here 
shown both sides. The blade and hook are forged from 








Clyde Pruning Shear, No. 5408. 


solid tool steel, carefully tempered, special care being 
exercised in grinding and fitting, so that each shear is 
capable of cutting paper when finished. The blade and 
hook are held together with a square shoulder bolt and 


when not in use. It bas a neat japanned finish and is 
described as convenient, comfortable and durable. 


—_——__.9---@—_—__—_ 
Steel BasKets and Bargain Counter Trays. 


The Standard Wire Company, New Castle, Pa., is 
manufacturing the Standard steel baskets for displaying 
goods, as here shown. Each basket is made of flat steel 
wire with %in. steel supports running full length of 
basket for added strength and which may be built into 
stand form as shown. The stand permits of grouping one 
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Standard Steel Basket Display Stand, 


each of the five sizes, galvanized, with accompanying at- 
tachments for arranging them one above the other, and 
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capable of sustaining a weight in excess of 200 Ib., it is 
said, thus providing a practical display medium for in- 
numerable purposes. The sizes range from 12 x 16 x 5 
in. to 19 x 25 x 7% in., and for shipment knocked down 
and nested weigh but 40 lb. A similar group, with fronts 
but half the hight of backs, for displaying small goods, 
are made of flat steel wire, %-in. mesh, with solid rubber 
feet finished in oxidized copper or nickel, the series of 
which are 6 x 12, 7 x 14 and § x 16 in. 


—_— -—— ~»>~-H} --—- — 


Shavwell Safety Razor. 


The Shavwell Razor Company, 20 Warren street, New 
York, has recently brought out the Shavwell safety razor 
bere reproduced in exact size. It is in two parts: frame 
and reinforced blade. The toothed guard is so shaped 
that in use the blade must operate at an acute angle with 
the face, so that scraping is impossible. The blades are 





Shavwell Safety Razor. 


highly tempered and absolutely guaranteed by the com- 
pany to give satisfaction. The standard style consists 
of frame, silver plated on brass, and one blade, packed 
in a purple, telescope box to retail for 25 cents, com- 
plete. There are also several other combinations, silver 
and gold plated, put up in purple, hinged cover compart- 
ment boxes, lettered in gold, with blades separately 
sealed, containing from 2 to 12 blades, and having a two- 


piece stropper that retail for 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 
each. 


The Santo Vacuum Cleaner. 





Since the invention of vacuum cleaning systems, which 
began with heavy power machines carried about on wagons 
to do vacuum cleaning work on contract, manufacturers of 
that class of equipment have been working toward the 
development of portable machines for home use, numer- 





Pig. 1—The Santo Vacuum Cleaner and Its Attachments. 


ous types of which are now on the market. Of these 
machines those operated by electricity have been found 
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most satisfactory, and the small vacuum cleaner is com- 
ing into general favor as a household requirement with 
those who have the advantages of electric current in 
their homes. The latest portable vacuum cleaner on the 
market is the Santo, brought out by the W. P. Pressinger 
Company, 1 West Thirty-fourth street, New York, which 
is the result of several years’ experiments in the vacuum 
cleaning line. This machine consists of a compact cylin- 
drical metal case covered with red pantasote leather with 
side and top handles for lifting, and it is furnished with 
numerous attachments for vacuum cleaning, as shown in 





Fig. 2.—Working Parts of the Machine. 


Fig. 1. These attachments consist of an electric cable 
for conveying the current, a vacuum tube and attach- 
ments for cleaning hardwood floors and draperies, wall 
and ceiling brushes, &c. The machine rests on four ball 
bearing rubber tired swivel casters and the only working 
parts are contained in the case. These parts consist of 
an electric motor and a vacuum or suction pump, as rep- 
resented in Fig. 2. ‘The motor is a 1-6-hp. machine with 
self-oiling bearings, and the vacuum pump is of the 
rotary type which gives continuous suction without vi- 
bration, and it is claimed makes no more noise than an 
easy running sewing machine. The pump is made en- 
tirely of brass and aluminum. The motor is direct con- 
nected to the vacuum device and from 1200 to 1800 sep- 
arate impulses are given to the pump per minute, which 
produce an entirely constant suction. The machine is 
easy to repair, as by unscrewing two thumb nuts the en- 
tire mechanism is exposed. The dust which is sucked 





Fig. 3.—Method of Removing Dust Compartment. 


through the vacuum tube passes beneath an observation 
glass on the top of the machine and into a double canvas 
dust chamber which is at the top of the case over the 
working chamber. By watching the glass the operator 
can see when there is no more dust on the section being 
cleaned. The heavy canvas dust bag can be removed by 
loosening two thumb nuts and lifting an aluminum top, 
as shown in Fig. 3. In addition to being available as a 
suction cleaner the machine can be used as a blower, an 
attachment being furnished for that purpose. The at- 
tachment is connected to the exhaust socket at the bot- 
tom of the machine and in that manner it can be utilized 
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for airing bed linen and musty closets and it has been found 
adaptable by ladies as a means for rapidly drying their 
hair after washing. The blower is also especially handy 
for removing dust and dirt from behind radiators and 
in odd corners where the suction apparatus cannot be 
used, the dust thus expelled being afterward taken up 
by the vacuum attachment. The machine is so light in 
weight that it can be easily carried from room to room 
and up and down stairs. 
——_~ 23 oe —__—_ 


Opalux Tungsten Lamp Reflectors. 


The Pettingill-Andrews Company, Pearl street and 
Atlantic avenue, Boston, has put on the market the 
Opalux reflectors, for adequately reflecting the rays of 
tungsten electric lamps. They are made in various 
artistic designs, the style here represented being part 
of a ceiling fixture. The point is made that by this 
method a proper distribution of the intense rays devel- 
oped by Tungsten lamps is made, instead of the rays 
being partially absorbed by the ordinary globe or shade. 
The Opalux, although a glass perceptibly translucent, has 
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entirely removed, thus, it is said, furnishing a maximum 
of illumination at a minimum cost for current. The 





Opalux Tungsten Lamp Reflectors, Bowl Type. 


Opalux is described as of milky white appearance and 
in use gives off warm, soft tints, free from sharp con- 
trasts in intensity. 


a diffusing surface on the reflecting side, the glaze being 
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fn nites German Hide 12 @ig | In Ws & kegs Red, Venetian, Amer} 100 Th $0.75@1.50 
es reer es French «+... 10 @40 a om Se le 2 English .....0......-. @ 100 th $1.15@1.60 
A , TIS ssecbes . % wa 
Neatsfoot, Prime reer thinks “corecsecesesyesesseseen above prices of White and Sienna, Italian, Burnt and- 
amma, vere Medium White.................. 14 @19 keal haeele at aa, lots of It soon se paecesoesasennne ; ’ 
erican, e 8: 10 allan Ww, owdered...... 
Mineral Oils— Gum Shellac— % 500 ths and over, 60 days, or 2% for| American, Raw................24@ 3 
Black 29 gravity, 25@30 cold wilt fa Bleached, Commercial.......... 16 @16% = sh if paid in 15 days from date of | American’ Burnt and Pow’d..24@ 3 
gneccusedecarstacesoceeese ! Bone DPy......c.0.cecccccess--2l @al%y | invoice. 
ap gravity, 18 cold Gets. AGING | Tintton wrcesvccceesccceeucse a aa | Zine, Dey— wm | American 22222208 ton 100as. 00 
Cylinder. right “filtered Wine. Gennes, > Ga | American, dry...... soseecsscezee S4@ 9% | Terra Atba, French...38 100 Th 8021.00 
Dark, filtered........+++.++0+- T4@ A. C. Garnet.. 15%4@16 Red Seal neh process).. 6%@ 7 English ........--.+. # 100 .90@1.00 
Paraffine, 305.507 sp. gravity...14 @14% A. L. Gare 5 @lé Green Seal likes inane nanahine 7 American -P 100 th, No. 1, .75@ .80 
903 sp. gravity.......-.--seeees B3 @13% Go ‘Button........ 12 German Red Seal (French American ...B 100 tb; No. 2. .60@ .65 
ar sp. gravity. ddovdoovantcoeds ale D.C ee 3 ee 5teg ti53 pe ae: eadeeete sebebdcovecse.t fn Umber. T'key. Brit. 8 Pow. %@ 3 
eee eee eer eer ereeesereeeseseees agon bined eusocbinisesseeses. ‘ee sewer eee eeeeereeees irkey, aw an ‘owdered. 2%@ 5 
Br Meetiaiipaches sie penenaethins White Seal........ Burnt, American............++ 2 @% 
Miscellaneous— eee a French, Red Seai. Raw, ‘American.............0.. 2 @ Mm 
Barvtes: Col in OiI— et arene Yellow, Chrome, Pure 12%@14 
Thi Forei ..® ton $18.50@20.50 otors in th : bP vec ecscas 2% 
how floated.......@ ton 17.00@18,00 | Pack, Lampblack. eal et Dry Colors— “@ | Oxide Red, American........... 2 @™ 
oar ween es # ton 12.50@15.00 | Blue, Chinese....... +-+-36 @46 NO PRIN ccphbeccccccccsocd 614710 Vermilion, English, Imported, @7m 
Chalk in bulk Doasheapa P ton 3.00@ 3.40 | Blue, Prussian...., --32 @36 | Black Drop, American.......... 34@ 8 SENN aM asec ncetgbecende ces $0,90@1,00 
The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, [ron, Machi nery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority an all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
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General Goods.—In the 
Goods—that is, those which 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 
from manufacturers or jobbers 
broken packages often command higher 
prices are usually given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.— -Quotations printed in email type (Ro- 
man) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, 
quest the publication of the prices named and are responsibl 
for their correctness. They usually i 
the small trade, lower prices being generally obtainable | 
fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 

Range of Prices.—-A range 
means of the symbol @. Thus 334s 


Aa; usters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic.......... 334% % 
North's 90s be vescchuwsadéeds <sicengned 10% 
Upson’s P atent. # gro,, $29.90...... 10% 


Zimmerman's—See lasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 
Ives’ Patent ‘ im .10% 
Ives’ Stop Bead Screws and “Wash- 
CTS cccccerererseess evccresosnccessees 10% 
Taplin’s WOME iG. :<naxnxxes tee 10%, 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, &c. 
Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton Aovti- 
Rattlers, # doz. pairs, Nos. ! 


$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, 
Fernald Quick Shifter, #% doz 


OUD iy sage xssa sett osvenspoeseye $2. 00@$3.00 

Anviis—American— 
Eagle Anvils .. ‘ .-# Ib _&. ¢ 
Hay-Budden Wr yuglit teas MWeaIGN 
Trenton . hw onddéases seas # ib gt 29 ihe ¢ 


Imp ported— y 
Solid Stee >aragon, 
ee a rerrgeseees g OGG | 
S ee ef Solid Steel Sisco, Superior, 
nencegasnebes= Wel)‘2¢ 
I ae Ww right ‘& Sons, # th, 84 to 349 
Ib, 1l¢; 350 to 600 ib, U%¢. 


Anvil, Vice and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15K 10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &e. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Livingston Nail Co................+.+- 10% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur........--8 
Jennings’ Pain., Br a 65k iiasoy 
Black Lip or Blucd. CGS? S 


Boring Mach. Auge re. base» 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... ya102 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits...... 405°. 


Ft. Washington Auger Co,, Con- 

SUED eons tonccuctsewe 4agsteote covtencs y 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits sauuld sell 2% 
a ee, & + ame . ings’ list 
0. ext, li ennings’ lis 

4 BATH? 


No, 30, R. Jennings’ list.......... 50 


Russell "Jennings suede eeeua Wk 13K2 % 
L’ Hommedieu f~ TERR: cconacoesess 15% 
Mayhew's eek 0S... asbidece 45% 
PE MUO Sno naskdbne sonddvassin 207, 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern.........-. 35% 
Snell’s Auger Bits.........++....++++ & 
Snell's Bell Hangers’ Bits.........- 60% 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in, twist...... Ox 
Snell’s King Auger Bits............. 50% 
UNREI ..ncncasecsnan sgn» annsoned HA 10.470 
Swan’s, Jennings’ aoa pnaboaduka 50% 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits.............. 50% 


Bit Stock *Drilis— 

See Drilis, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # dos. es 
Mo. &, BOR. ..de-atinsnsntn bent 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern.. ‘@aasannnl0® 
E. Jennings & Co,, Steer's Pat..25 
talons Pat., small size, $18.00; large 


wine, GOBGD. . tks san fasevcdgacied 604 10% 
GGT - 0s 9> 50s See eeuebeen sec bseades 60% 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00@ 8.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 1, 
$5.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 


RD. nica cencesccnecesctnaglel WK10 
CIGIIEE. “xbwe 50 vans is dbs cneasenene 20% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship Augers..... ...- $e Na—YX 
WLU  eakkcbencdincsckbuhewiedh bas 33% &5°, 

Cc, E. Jennings & Co,: 
L’Hommedieu’s ............ ee 6™ 
WORN  Gvbnbedikowsndincced S33%A7%° 

Dat. witha dsenbdlanc atin abasic 48% 


Awl Hafts—sSee Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Rrad Awls: 
Hen@iea ...ssa88 gro, $2.75@3.00 


Unhdled, Shidered.. .gro.63@66eé | 


Unhandled, Patent. .gro66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 5 

Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 

Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Avwls: 


Handled, Com. . .gro. $3.50@4.00 
Handled. Rocket. 970.$11.50@ 12.00 


Elmore Tool Mfz. Co.: 
Tinners’ and Rrad Awils........ S5&7% 
NS “BG. . ccicwanid saseciviscntul ao” 


those current 


Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Nets, Awl and Tool 


Single Bit, base oe 
First Quality 
Second | Quality 


First Quality emote ae ode S 00@ 7.50 


Axle Grease— 


Concord, Solid Collar. 

: 1 Common, 2 

New Style. aa de 

Solid C ee pas ye 

| Half — 

, 8, il and 12 
. 70 1010.65 7% 
. PIO WELNES % 


Boxes, Axles— 


| No. 1% Com. 


Common and Concord, 


Half Patent.. 
Fishing— 


Bait. priopeed edas<eueacews ; 


Competitor Bait 


Balances— 
Caldwell new me. J oiie hghennnteed 





Spri ng— ies 
ent Bering Balances. 6 @coer 


Strai nt balances. . jaabolBeek *40@40810 . 
Circular Balances 
Large Dial............-.cseseceeesees aR f 


Barb Wire—*ee Wire, 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to yo ib.. 
. per 1b., 24 @ eee 


To 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel 1 


Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Cc 


No, 12 Wire *Coppered # doz 


tl Wire Coppered # “iss loz. $1. 
Wire *Tinned......8 doz. 
Beaters re 
Dover — ying & by Co. : 





Tumbler Size, ¢ 
ily Size, $24.06 
Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No. A, sap s. “I; "No. 


; No. 4, H otel Size, 


Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
“oh Dever, 





Bellows— 
Blacksmith. 
Rplit Leather 
Grain —- 


Standard List: 


' 
- . 
: « 
a . 
SSS SSS 


Molders— 


Wronght Cow Belis........ 


Door 
Home, R. & E. Mfc. Co.’s 
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that the price of the goods 
per cent. discount to 36's and 


in question ranges from 33% 


May 13, 1909 


Current Hardware Prices. 


quotations 


le 


10 per cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.— lor the names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see 


advertising columns anid 


also THE Ikon AGE Directory, issued annually, which 


gives a classified list of the 


ihus serves as a DIRECTOR) 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—“ Th: 


products of our advertisers and 


of the Iron. Ilardware and 


ron Age Standard Hardware 


Lists” contains the list prices of many leading geods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 


to suggest any improvements 


juotations. as correct and 


diardware Merchants. 


Hand— 
Polished, Brass....... GO 60E 10%, 
White Metal. .....%... G0 GOL10% 
Wiel Pigted. u:..é one wad L10% 
Sicisg ... kal bee ae & ee 5 04 10% 
Cone’s Globe Haud L as 
Miscellaneous— 

Farm 2B g. U 2 121¢ 
Church and Se hool... .60G@60£10% 
Belting— Leather— 

First Quality, Ex. Hy., Strictly 
Short Lap Sess o- -FO819 

Standard le De Ka 70k 165 

Light Doutle ae ip: hs a 


Cut Leather Lacing... ..45@i50% 


Leather Lacing Sides, per aq. ft.25¢ 


Rubber— 
Competition (Low Gradc) 
WOk10G 75 % 
Standard ............@&UGa UZ 
Ge nee. = cae eas sax p04 50 % 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Green River Tire Beuders and Up 


setters 2 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. Leng’s Son & Co.'s 1908 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes 
Tubes ; . 60 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&e.—-See Augers and Bits 


Blocks Tackle— 
Common Wooden.... ..73@75&5% 
B. & L. B. Co,: 

Boston Wood Snatch, 50°; Eclipse 

Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10 

Star Wire Rope, 50%: Tarbox 

Metal Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New 

Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 

Snatch, 50% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

See 30 

See also Machines, Hoisting 


Boards, Stove— 


Paper and Wood Lined..... 55% 
RPS ee ae 55% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Kenffel & Esser Co............ 33% &10°, 


Bolts 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 


Common Carriage (cut thread) 
3% @ 6 and smaller...... TIE 1 
Larger and longer...... T7010 


Common Carriage (rolled thread): 


3% @r 6, smaller and shorter, 
TIKES % 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80@—% 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 
70410 % 
Machine (Cut Thread): 


x% © 4 and smaller... .735&10E5Y | 


Larger and longer... .70&10&5% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast jron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
gn pe 4 5 6 8 


Per doz..$0.80 35 .§5 .60 ..80} 


Cast Iron Spring F oot, Japd: 


ie RP eee & 0 
a 7 er $1.20 1.50 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned 
RODS KG 4 be b's 6 ‘ 10 
POR Os isa cn $1.00 1.40 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shuttcr, Jap'd, 
Brass Knobs: 
i. Pa - eee ae 8 19 
Per doz... $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japanned. 


SIE TOG SIE IES, | 


Barrel Bronzed........ .G0&10% 


Spring .......TWé&1lG@MWEUWEIY 
ene 5. «8G <0's DOL IASOE 10657 : 
Square Neck. . . . THATIE 10° 
Square .... +. Mee AY 
~— Mortise 
ves’ Wrought Metal................. DY i 
Expansion— 
H. Evans’ octhcoa bacabtcedeal 19@60°. 


Ri RD. OE nn ons asin ssevcec 55410; 
Star E nsion Bolt Co.: 


Star, Lag Screw Tyne. .60£104542" */ 
Star, Wood Screw Type........... 0% 


Star, Machine, Single Wedge... .00% 


with a view to rendering these 


useful as possible to Retail 





Star Machine, Double Wedge....607, 
teward & Romain Mtg. Co.: 
Style No, 13, Double............... 60 
ee as es oni 5 cscs 60 
Style No, 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. 557 
Lag Sere ” .. 66% % 
Plow and Stove— 
Plow . ; ~.e.. -65€5Q70 
| ae ° «+ -S9@85e5 » 
Tire— 
ear 80% 
MOTIES TPR... 60 caacenes oad 80% 


American ee Co. : 

Sereee Phila.. list Oct. 1€, '8...80 
Zagle Phil “" list Oct, 16, "B84 92%: 
Bae State, list Dec, 28, °99...«:. 80%, 

Franklin Moore. Co.: 
‘orway Phila.. list Oct. 16, °84...80° 
e Phila list Oct. 16, ’B4...82%4' 
| list Dec. 28, 99 
l, Burdsall & W ard Bolt & 
Nut Co,: 





Empire list oe SS Sarre 80° 
Norway Phila., list Oct. ’84...... 80° 
PN Take kd owcasheten tea Oe Biydd bed 82% % 


Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brau id list Dec. 28, °99....80 
Phila.. Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1884..82%% 
Upson Nut Co,: 
Tire Bolts.. yee i, 94 


Borers, Bung— 


Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle 
Pewee, sss 14 Ie aA 2 


Per doz...$4.89 5.60 640 8.0 





4 PME RS a 21, 
| ee $8.6 11.50 
Enterp wise Mfg. Co.. No. 1. $1.25; No. 
2, $1.75; No, 3, $2.50 each.........2 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E, Jennings & ¢ eiv>tieb. ee 


Langdon, New Langdo and Lang 
lon Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 


pS "ee ere Gio b owt wate 15&1) 
Perfection owes etiketebsaad 40 
OE ; sistema ne i eee 15% 

Braces— 
Common Ball,Americun.$1 50@$1.75 
Barber's lomubnnin ct i SOK 10K LOG HK 10 
Fray ‘'s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60° 
F ray’s No. 61, 166, 206, 614........... 50° 

E. Jennings & Ce wetness DORS 
Mayhew" oF NE Rie. we Sie 60%, 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat...50°% 
wi Ners Falls Drill Braces.......25&10° 


S. & W. Co., Peck's Pat... .60&10% 
Brackets— 


Wrought Steel........ 80@80€5 ° 
Bradley Metal Clasp. bidcinasoa ious? 
Griffin's Pressed Steel........ T5@75& 10% 
Griffin's Folding Brackets....... 10 10° 


Stanley’s Pressed Steel.............. 
Stanley's Folding Brac kets. OK10&5 2 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
Bracket .... , ‘ doz, $1.50 
Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire und Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfz Co.............. 75& 20° 
Wire Goods © psy +rssaPenaes 


Beskets, Galvanized _— 


’fr’s list, price per gross, \ 
Quart. 1) 12 1} = 


Water, Light. $28.25 30.73 S75 1s 
Water. Ear.Hr uv. ‘ 85 49.35 53.25 4 
Fire, Rd. Btm. 33.50 35.99 39.90 S 
Wee ««. ot oa 41.335 45.35 J S 


Bull Rings— seo pews Bull 
Butts— Br 
Wrought, High List, Oct. <6."06.65° 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............ 40&10% 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40&@5o? 
Fast Joint, Narrow .. HEME 50% 


Loose Joint.......... THe 100075 ° 
fo! TS | eR ire ae TOk 10075 & 
Mayer's Hinges......... TOA TES 
Parliament Butts....... TOGA ES 
Wrought Steel— 
“ BRIGHT. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
ction 2 PLES TEAL = TES % 


Reversible and Broad. T5410 % 
Loose Joint. Nar rew, L ight 
Inside Blind, &e 3% 


1) 


@a— 


Back Flaps. Table Cheat.” | © 
BRONZED. = 


Light. Loose Pin.Ball Tip.65% 


Light Narrow. Loose Pin..55% 
STOO Gvessswiesuti. 55% | 
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BraBs® ..ccoccccscsccecss 
Safety and we Chain .75 
Gal. Pump Eee +» .lb., 44@5% 
tridgeport Chain Coa.: 
ane ah Halter and @e8l.35&2'e@ 10 


..- HEWES i 8 











Triumph Dog......-++s+- wean 0K 10@60% 
Brown rn and Coil... .»e@W&5 7 
Covert Mfg, Co. : 
treast, Halter Rein, Stal-_ 
lion 40%, 
Oneida Community: 

American Halter, Dog and pen 
CHAINS o.ceccccccccccesveesd &2o(a4 
Niagara Dog Leads ir Kennel 
CREM  dcancsodvccoccecseces 454 545° 
Wire Goods Co.: aii 
EI ERE. caccdececbvicescte'e seeee 70° 
Universal Dbl,-Jointed Chain. ...70% 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: ; 

Steel Chain........... Oabaccvesteleae 60", 
Pullman: 


——. pe. 60%; ae One. 


CeO “ cbecscnctksde. ....0ud 0° 
Sash Chain Aithdheeansa. per set. .8¢ 
pr 100 


Aleminey Sash Ribbon, 


t 2. 004 $5.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


Chalk— 
Carpenters’ 
Carpenters’ 
Carpenters’ 


Blue. ...a0ro0., 50@55¢ 
Red.....9aro 
White.. 


. 0@55¢ 


.970., OO i5¢ 



















s segehie bbekecnebeaedess 3% 
Fayette R, Pinmb pas 
L. & I. J. White 


Clippers, Horse and 





Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: } 
1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 
20th Century Horse, each...$5.90 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 : 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear Ball 8 

Bearing Horse, each...... $7.50 
Stewart's New Model Sheep 


Shearing Machine. each.$12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear anaes 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.7 
Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1. '05, 
BOESIE 10% 
Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, dc. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 


Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
Ma hs debe seeee eiedee’ 75% 

Compression Bibbs. eave 70% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills. Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 





5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50" 5 in. x 


ot. Saha $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 





$2.50; 5 x 
Suremark, Black, $2 


1% x 








American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
WROCNGRE "Lsdighncepecdicsdic # doz. $4.50 
Crow Bars—sSee Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
I EIEN 55 cecdn.ceseanos ++ 50&10% 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company 
No. 12 M'd'm Knives, 1847. doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
and Anchor............... # doz. $3.90 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... P doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
Eh. EE, Masptew ai veces ictcctscsens 40% 
Red Devil..... 6 
B. Mfg. Co.. 
WOOO: tcededcccccicconeedes oabeie 
Meat and Food— s 
American ............ apes i 30 
Nos. ....401 402 493 4104 ‘05. 406 407 
Each ...% @ $10 $12 $5 $0 $0 
Enterprise: 
Nos..... 610 12 22 32 


@ 3&7": ° 


C Chests, Tool— Compasses, Dividers, &c. | 
ages, Bird— American Tool Chest Co,: j Ordinary Goodse....... 75 @T5SY, 
liendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55°. a . 
1100, met list; 1200, 15%; 200, 3v9, Youths’ Chests, with Tools...... 40 Conductor Pipe,— 
FOR: néncatecucccsoienencdbcatendes cece 30%, a men’ z Chests, with Tools. .30 L. C. L. to Dealers 
Hiendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800... .30 armers’, Catpentese, etc., Chests a ” ae sie : : 
Hentiryx Pinas s00cnesene sees 35° SUNN IE occas 20 eae Gal. Stee l. Charcoal, Copper | 
. ‘ . Machinists’ and Pip Fitters Northeastern: r 4 
Calipers—See Compasses. Chests, Empty.. 45 We 10a HWEMAT25, «S510 H 
mais Tool Cabinets 45 Eastern: 
Calks, Toe and Heel C. E, Jennings . Ms: nists 55a 506 107M, 50610 
Blunt, 1 proug, pei 100 1b., $ a Bee Mand cetsasdirndscvc0ss ss Te Central 
$3.50 @ $3.85 Chisels— aa " sack 10 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 1b., ; A 4 5G > é SOE 10% 
$}.00@ $4.35 | SocketFramingandFirmer | 2 orthwestern: | as 
Burke’s, 1 pg Blunt Toe, 3%¢; 2 pe Standard List. .80&l0@ 8klWSKloy, ia 4 60%, SHE 10 
Blunt Toe, 44¢; 1 pg. Sharp Toe, Buck Bs08...ocuseess $s 40% cneceat Western: 7 ste 
MWe: 5. pe. Sito! 4%¢; Blunt C. E. Jennings & Co,: re 70k 100 50& 121, 50635 
Heel ‘es Sharp Heel.......... im ¢ Socket Firmer No. 10. .........25&7% Tennessee: 
Lautier, Sica, 4@i%¢; Shary Meet ac eon ket Framing No, 15...... eee sd 10 50612! sO 
’erkins 4 3.65¢; Sharp, SWAN'S ccsccccscccccvcccecccesecs 643470 ; — - 
Peskins', Blunt, WW, 3.65¢; Ghare, | Swees +3" White de Co... sngaes Southern: ere i 
best Tanged— ae eerste , 
Can Openers Tanged Pirmeéers.....- - OAES % | Southwestern: aie 
See Upcncrs, Can. Ree bi ors crhentrins 10 Si 505 
— C. E, Jennings & Co, Nos, 191, 181 25 Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days. Fac- | 
f Cane, Percussion 52@55¢ L, & I. J. White Co. eamedsaeee ae 2& tory shipments generally delivered 
G ’ D. + ~ : i y Pe ‘per M 84 Q@55¢ ‘ Cold— b Tb . See also Eave Trouglis 
Pri Ris AGa ues ats per M, 40@42¢ aoe eee apes quency: IG Is¢ Coolers, Water— 
: 1 b8 (a ol ‘ole hisels, fair quality. Wa lQ« : : 
G. E. “per oc ; Cold Ch..sels, ordinury.... 9alWe L. & G. Mfg. Co 4 6 8 
M t per M, 62@ 68¢ Ga 9 3 4 
ueket ...-» oer aie Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: sears Gelountneki 85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 § 
Primers— im Cold Chisels........0.c0cse.+.+.0cKOMeb Geivantsed’ Lived. side Wandles 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M 20457 | Chucks— aE as 3 4 6 g 
Primer Shells and Bullets. . -_ 10% |} Almond Drill Chucks...... S 35 Each > » $2.15 Asccind $3.3 $4.15 
All other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 —. oo Chuck.... roe az - oe ae 
Carpet Stretchers— Beach Pat, each $8,00...........+43 Soak an 
: , ao SNE | ov ahosassenie nivel seensal S ers’ “Tools— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. Cincinnati Chuck Co. : ' one 7 Cednes 
i Independent 4-jaw Reversible.. 5 see vols, vopers’. 
Cartridges— eee ; ina— 
Blank Cartridges: ae Dan toa Coppers, Soldering . 
wo. I $5. BO. cocsecscs 1065 % Pratt's Positive Drive.........c000.2 3 Soldering Coppers. 3 1b. to pair 
38 C. F., 87.00. 1: oe 5g Skinner Lathe Chucks: and heavier, 204¢; lighter 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50...++4+++ 1065 Independent | tian 3 ib. to pair........23%¢ 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75....+++ 105% Universal, Reversible bes 
B. B Gane; Con. Ball, Su od. on Rateren!, ¢ ay Rg Cord— Sash— : 
° . y ne bs re sible é > om re 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. 81.4 Combination, Com, Style Jaws.. 40°, Braide d, ae Com... 1 fon 8 
Gene cad aporitag Rite. is 39 Round Body or Box Body, 2 C hue x Braided, White, % oak oN . 
Target and Bporting Rifle. iss BEE f showin Gane pa wks sadeeiddduanenel ; to 12, 22¢; No. 7, 22%¢; No 6, 
Primed Shells and Bullets. W&107 Geared Scroll Chucks............+. 25°: 2314¢, In lots of 12 doz. a 
Fire, Sporting.......-++.+: 50% Drill Chucks: om 1 over, 1 cent less per pou : 
Pi . “Vititary Po’ mi Weare 155% New Model, 25%; Geared Pat- 3 Cable Laid Italian, ib., No. 18.37¢ 
, : tern, 25%; Skinner Patent, ...25% | jratian. ib., A, NO. 18, 25¢: B, 22¢ | 
Casters— 10@20% reese, oe et ers . Common India..... .lb., 111i 
Bed wcsccccesececce ioe P 45 Cotton Sash Cord, Ti’ ted. 2 | 
> : 60 @ 605 7, Standard ..... 45 | } : 
pa AR a Mare ¢1 Drill Press Vises........ . 30 Patent Russia........ 1d... 2 | 
Philadelphia .... +++ + «We Gra% Face Plate Jaws. bale vegueesaterecter 35% Cable Laid Russia......ib...2h 
Acme, Ball Bearing pabene an oe eee Standard Tool Co, e ludia Hemp, Br’d’d..... Ib. . .2t¢ | 
Gem (Roller Bearing).... T04 10K 108 7 Improved Drill Chuck, Coecceccecons 45% India Hemp, Twisted.. .1b. B@1j¢ | 
Steel Gem (Roller Bearing) scopaned : He Union Mfg. Co.: Patent India, Twisted. .lb ie | 
Standard Ball Bearing.........++...- Cymiieation, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, §, §, . Ws ied neten” a ¢ a © 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list.. “aS10% 7, 8 and 17, 40%: No’ 2i.. ; ee wt _ A De 
Cattle Leaders— Scroll Combinations, Nos, 63 a id. ise: flo. te ea. b tee dos. lots, 
See Leaders, Cattle. Geared Scroll, Nos, 38, 34 and'$5.:35, | Pddystine, a) |, Nos, 8 to 22 
Chain, Proof Coil— Independent fron. Nos. 18 and 318-357 | Harmon; Cable Laid’ italian, Woe, 7 
ti Straigh in "on An inh an e Bie 2 00 eudbee cecosescévntoconecs % oo ¢ 
tmcrican Coil, Straight Link: Union’ Drill. Nos. '000, "00, 100,” i01, —: pee 
316% 51 %& hw PR cs ooo ecaesbecanars 33% | Pine ash Cord 
$7.45 4.80 385 $325 3.10 3.00 Union Czar Dril tidak pi hiea Oe ue Sash Cord Attachments, per 100..82. 
hone Hi to 1 See. t areal’ No. > if, o, B, UB. $05 , Samson Nos. 8 to 12: M0 } 
$2.90 3.00 miversa 0. rece secsessevesosees Braided, # t.. Drab Cotton . 
Lower prices in cask‘ lots f.0. b. _ ware F late Jaws, Nos, 28, Be 55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ j 
factory. & eee oie Sar enone ase poess.. 50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- | 
: wa2e9 Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 70 and ~ . & . ’ 
German Coil 7045 % ton, 50¢; Spot Cord....... 5o¢ ft 
7 ; 00.00 60066 OP PROPIA E . .: e gteneedinkwedka 6uxeeetedéneane das 7 . Thite 2h | 
German Pattern Coil: Westcott Patent Chucks: . Cicaeeaneeas Drake. y th 436 
6-0 tO LT. .cccoes ‘< saat reine tani aan ooesece 5 % Phoenix. - Wh ite N 18 s to 12.. “We | 
2 and 3... - 60. Y , ¥ SOEL hs oo sees Silver Lake, per Ib.: ? 
4, 5 and 6..... 50cL0GINEES 7, | Little Giant Pelt teen eae A, Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢ 
. alter— Oneida Bote Improve meceeel B, Drab, 4i¢; B, White, 35¢: | 
Halter Chains... . .60&5@60&10% | Scroll Combination Lathe... -..".'50% ay yy. py tea 
German Pattern Halter Chains, Whitaker Mfg. Co.: . : 
“list July Oh. "Oh «goes ties WAS6% | National Drill... 655... 6... ccsecseses: 25% Wire, Plgtune. " 
Cc eat “Mfg eg Paes Clamps— PE MOMS 5 a6 6: 5:0 tins 9a—% | 
ain: cas 5&5 9 € = . Short Length...... 904200 —% | 
oc nceescececsceeseosescoenes 35&5% | Carri } s’. Sts S & lo g 
i iP Cow Ties— on er, ae, ©, © oi . * Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord . 
bi Pepedesecseseessecscsevecenens +. -50% 904 10 
See Huiters and io pens Parallel. eee rte 334410 Pisce & Siacien Co, Wes Peon 
Erees: es “d: 100 pr. Adjustable ..... st teeecseeeseseees 20.45% COPE seeeeeeeeereeeereers + 90 
‘ig-6, Btraight, with ring .$26.00 Pm | Mabete 4m P. Screw.40&5 Cradles— 
o—6 vers ay ROR cos ccccccercccscce 50 rai 5) 
62 —6-2, Straight, with ring .$27.00 | Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn 5 Grain 0... eee eee eee eee 5% | 
i14--8-2 2, Straight, with ring .$30.00) Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Pilers’ Crayons— 
6 5—10-2 2, Str ‘ght, with ring .$35.00 Cleaners, Drain, White Rovwnd Crayons, Cascsa, 1% 
NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks | Ywan's Champion, Adjustable....... 50° gro., $8.00. $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
Twist Traces : add per pair for Nos. 2) Iwan's Champion. Stationary........ 40%, according to grade. 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4¢ to price of ‘ Sidewalk— Zelnicker’s Lumber: # gro 
Straight Link. American Fork & Hoe Co.: White and Purple, Indelible....$7,50 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- Star # doz., Socket, $4. -. Blue, Red, Green. Yellow and 
Chain, ée - MENIa—% OAT ons sosickseasvocsecssenssne’s Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black......$4.5 
on Padi de! co Shank, # doz., X 74, $3.56; Shank. Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in, 
Miscellaneous. . 
Jack Chain, tist Ah: 10; POS. pe retreat es teas eves ebeogcevase ss 75 ound, alt, calare, $12.00: ge 
acK ' oe ibles 00; lacks..... 0 
Iron > Cleavers, Butchers’ Genuine Soapstone, Met Workers 


Checks, Door— 





Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens $s 
Ben's it 





BR... ccvedssotesNas- 10714" 


btshadadwe 3.0 

; Blue, Red 
OE 1A. le ditndis cites sok ane $2.50 
Creoke, Shepperds’— 
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Little Giant........... # de 410@5) *% 
Nos.. 305 310 | 312 322 

_ $35.00 $48.00 $14.00 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. $24.00 


$21.00; No :* 
15410410 
8 


Russwin 


Food, No. 1, 
$27.00; - 


3, $42.00 


$15. 
Enterprise Beef Shavers 
Siaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters... > 
Corn Graters.. oh Cees die 


0 ) 


00 





J. M, Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife #d $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Cor 
Grate? ...... # d $4.00 


Tobacco— 
177 sree Cheap 
l-nterpri 


N ati mal, ” hen. wes 


Dissies, Post Hole, &c— 


LDisstou’s: 
Kiapid, @ doz., $24.0 2 
Samson, # doz., $51.0 
Iwan'’s Pat, Post Hole and Ws 
} eee ; 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hol igers 
qe cde $7.00 
Perfection Post Hole Digger i 
doz, Sceeddaeoe sees » « $8.5 
Split Handle Post Hole Diggers 
# doz., $7.50 
Hercules Pattern, ® doz $9.59 
Kobler’s, # doz., Universal. $14.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00 Hercules 
$10.00; Invi seth e, $9.0 Rival 
$8.50; Piones $7.5 
Never-Break Crucible Steel Post 
Hole Diggers ...... es ‘ 60°, 


Dividers—sSee Compasses 
Drawing Knives— 


See Anives, Drawine 

Dressers Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery W = Dries 
Ste rling Wheel Dresser € 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmith’s Common Dvri.ting 

MEOPUUUEES o 6 6x6 axe $1.5001.75 
Breast, Millers Fualls...... 1k 10 
Breast, P., 5S. & W...... 3343 
Cc. & C, Ratchet. 5 
Reversible Rat chet. ‘Die s ks 25 
Goodell Automatic Dr 
Millers Falls Automati Drills 

Graves’, per doz., Nos, $4. 8¢ 

2, $8.16, 
Millers Falls Automatic Ip 53' s& lf 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 25 
Ratchet, P. arker's.... ---40% 
Ratchet, West Boas 40% 
Ratchet, Weston's St He Im 

WIE eh oo cdcsnisascs. ia 10&5 
Ratchet, No, 012 . {hasweS 
Ratchet, Celebrated.......... 104 1&5 % 


Ratchet, Whituey’s, P., S. & W. 


49& 10a: 50% 


Whitney's Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 
3314 % 
; Twist Drills— 
etc kc Ey TOG T0E10% 


laper and Straight Shank 
65 @ 65L10% 
Drivers, Screw— 








Sereie Dever Bits, per doz. 5@50¢ 
salsey’s Screw Holder and Driver # 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; 6-in., 
Pi, Baan tase hakveod ina cout ten setae 50% 

Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits... 30°, 

Champion . 0% 

Disston’s Screw Drivers Handles 
and Ferrules ...... wicdee peredede 

E!more Tool Mfg. Co.: 

MIO cedacénckadesowdiocoiilicsceed 60% 
i ain ticling abi g Sc dh ssn des p75 ° 
Indestructible eee 5&7 
Standard Neverturn.. 6635 
SUE died lee audincas 75&5? 
Screw Driver Bits 5 

Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets. No ‘3, $12. 80% 

Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers... Moa04 

Gay’s Double Action Ratchet. ey 4 

Goodell’s Anto.... 65@65.& 10 

Mayhew’s Black Handle... éecek ee 

Mayhew’s Monarch..... os oy 

Millers Falls, @ doz.. Nos. 11, $9.95: — 
12, $13.73; 20. $8.17; 21, $8.46 41, 
$13.43; 42, $17.21, 

Swan's: 

Nos, 17565 to 7568, 60%: No. 7540 
40&10% 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 
Northeastern. . THEMES  50L10% 
Eaeterm....... 80% 502107, 
Comtemts.< <2 ns ROLES 50810 4 
Northicestern. .80¢ 1065 5% = =50€10% 
Weatern ...... 8065 HOES %, 
Tennessee.....! 8045 50€ 10 ey 
Southern...... Td 10% 5045 %° 


Southwestern. . 7541042144 50657 
Terma.—2¢ for cash. 
generally flelivered. 
Note.—Lower prices are quite general 
owing to market irregularities. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 
Galv. Steel, Galv. ©. I. and 
cee. 
Sizes 2, BA dined albu trend 80% 
aoe rigs 24 , 3%, 5, 6. ae 
No, eee eres erresesee 
No. 25.. Sead lads dee ay 
Copper Elbois..... 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blne....40&10&10% 
Edwards, Royal Blne........ 104: 10& 19° 


Factory shipmeets 


Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp. .40&10&5% 
Emery, Turkish— ( 
4jto 5jto 
46: 220: Flour. 
Kegs ......10. 5 ¢ She She 
% Kegs.....10. 546 5%é¢ 3% 
\ Kegs.....1b. 54¢ 6 "% oo 
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10-ib cans, | Gimlets— Senate Cur- 

; . im Case = Ye 7¢ 6 ¢! Numbered assort- 
0-10. Cans, tess ments, per gro. 
than 10.....10 ¢ 10 ¢ . 4 Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.36 

Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 € Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 
NOTE.—Jn lots 1 to 3 tons a fee bf Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 

10% is given. $2.30; 2, $2.60 


Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions... .40&5% 


Extractors, emon Juice— | 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F astsunes, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 50 & 





5%: eeenne and Plated.........- ‘ -50% 
Walling 50 
Upson’s *p Bee. i<ciivesccavedes>onaved 40% 


Cord and alee 
Ives, # gro., ee 
Titan, # gro., , 
Corrugated— 





Acme Corrugated fasteners........ 70°, 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined........--> 504 10@60 % 


Metallic Key, Leather Lined, .. 


70 
Red Cedar......-- asinine 





Petroleum ....+++ ~- +. 0k10@79 
B. & L. B. Co,: 
Metal Key........-secceseeseeees 60&10 
EOP . cucccciccoaneseesees & 
West Lock 
John Sommer’s P eerless Tin Key. -+ 0 
John Semmer’s Boss Tin Key......-- 50°, 


John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key.50&10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60%, 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock......- 0% 
John Sommer’s I,.X.L, Cork Lined. .507% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60%, 

Johu Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined...50% ; 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50% 

John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 40% 
Sclf Measuring: 


Enterprise, Self Measuring and 
—¢ # doz,, $36.09.......-++- 40&10% 
Lane's, #@ doz., SD. csckuscveed 40&10% 


$36. 
National Measuring, # doz, $36.40&107% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— pam 


List Nov. 1 
Best Brands...... + id 10@ 75810 
Standard Brands... ..75&10@80 
Lower Grade.. - 1566 10 104806 10 
Disston’s Superfine cansnadbeoncnseae 607% 
Gold Medal......----+sseeeeeseereeee+ 70% 


American Standard, 
McCaffrey's me God 108 16% 


Imported— 
Btubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 


Dn ck cave sane’ % 


Fixtures, Fire Deor— 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 


Universal, No, 103; a, No. 


104 suhagesno acts scosauaaer bene = a 
le Link is Os atin ‘ 
er “Bolts, nee 107.2277 [60&10% 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
eee I7 19 21 
Per doz. ~~ 3.85 4.15 4.65 
—— 7g ne 
$4.00 4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50 25 
Reading Hardware Co........-- antes 7 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 





Forks— Peete 
American Fork oe Co.: 5 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............ 70&5 % 
Hay, Regular, 3-tine..... 45& 206 1242 / 
Hay, Regular, 4-tine....... GHKT ES 7, 
Champion, Hay......... wadnad H&124 7% 
Rome, Hay... ....cccssccscecesed 60&20%, 
Manure, Regular, 4-tine........ 655% 
Manure, Regular, 5 and 6 tine...70% 
Champion, Manure...........-.- 5&5 
Columbia, Manure..........-..--+.+ 70% 
Acme, 4-tine...........+0-+0+s 60K 105° 
Round Shoulder Header, 4-tine..65% 
Champion, Header...............+ 6°, 
Dakota, Header...........+-sse+eee+ 5% 
sone Header.. 65%, 

Wood, Barley..... 

Steel, Barley............-.....-+-- 66% % 
Columbia, Spading......... TORT ES 7 
Frames— Wood Saw— 


White, S’o’t Bar, per doz. 75@80¢ 

Red, 8’q’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.25 

Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 50@.1.50 
mueeeart, Ice oa 


2 
or et. 25 $1.60 $190 sepo sa.90 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
HEMP ....s0206 oaks ce $2.75 2g 
Cotton ......-.s200+-0% 3.20} & x 


Waterproof Sql. Taped. . 3.65} 3 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40| Ss 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15} ~ 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... . . .SO@8085% 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, éc. .5C@50£ 00% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking. Mortise, Ries! 50&50&10°% 
Disston’s Marking, M &c.@&10% 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's 33% % 
Wire. ew = enahaS Reed! 39 

- 38%% 







Wire, P.. S. & W. Co 


Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Gieseos, Level— 


Chapin-St s C 
Sitechon & Sons..... 


Glue, Liquid | Fish— 
Bottics or Cans, with Brush, 
> 25£10@: 50% 


65465410 % 
, -60&10% 


Elwell’s 
Grease, Axle— 

Common Grade...gro. - 00@ $6.50 

Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-lb, pails, ea, 
8 ¢ ; in boxes, # doz., 1 hb, 20 





Helmet Hard Oil..............cssees. 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
ee ee GED, nccnncadeeces 334 44@3344&10% 

Grinders— 


Pike Mfg. Co,: 

Han d and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer-_ 
less; Pyko Spiral (foot power) .33% 

Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00. 40610 °% 

Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and Foot Power, each, 

Nos, 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; ait 


$5.00 
Sickle Grinders, each, Nos, 20, 
$5.00; 20A, $6.00; 20A Combined, 
etre <, cwa hss saihtsneksl 40% 
Dise Grinders, each, 


Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg, Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, # 
inch, @ doz,, $2.00 33% % 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted......... 222 0f0% 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 

Pee OD. ss oss on -- -Wk1l0@—% 

Bridgeport Chain Co,: 
Triumph Coil and rege 
Brown Coil and Halters...45@50& 
Brown Cow Ties...... oes@suki0es 





Brown Tie Outs..........70&10@75&5 7% 

Comect Mfg. Co.: 
abpdecceovceseeneneese cccceeDed 

Rope...... 35% 

Sisal Rope..... 20% 

Cotton Rope... eosces 45% 

BEG TREC. 0.00.02. cccccccccesecs wo 20s 
Oneida Community: 

Am. Coil and Halters. .....40@40&57% 

De. COW. TieOeccncectcncocccosts §5@50 7 


Niagara Coil and Halters.. 745@50&5 2 
Niagara Cow Ties.....45&5@50&10&5% 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@55&10&5% 


Heller’s Farriers......... 40&5@40&10&5% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 
eocoal prety 


Crucible Steel......... 
Farriers’ ..... 





Riveting ..... aseece 

Machinists’ ....... 

WORGMEEMIERS” a. nc cccccccecccecsesess 
Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers......75% 
Fayatte R, Plumb: 

De Ue, Piiicacsvapapews 40&2'S@40K1246 % 

Eng. and B, S. Hand. 50&1l0&5@6045%, 

Machinists’ Hammers....... 60&10&5 %, 


Rivet and Tinners’.40&74@s0&12%45 %, 
Victor Magnetic Tack, 2 gro....$7.75 
Heavy Hammers and 

Sledges— 
Under 3 Ib., per ib, 50¢. . .80€10% 
8 to 5 Ib., per Ib. 40¢. . -80€10410% 
Over & Ib. , per ib., TEs icee 
Over 5 Ib. , per Ib. S0¢. 80& 10610 %, 


Hendies— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, éc.. - 60k 11604 1065 % 
Be, Se WO ihn dom00s @ 240% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 

Long Uandles........22.--40% 

oe ee res) 4 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
tkins 
Disston’s Handles and Saw Tabs. 3 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. . .gro.$3.00@$3.50 
Brad Aewl..... ...gr0.$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, SG 
$2.65; Hickory...... 2.154 2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $17 5@ 
$1.95 ;.Hickory....... 1.60@ 1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted.....gro.$1. 3081.40 
Hammer, Hatchet. éc., 
60k 10604 1045 %, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80€ 
85¢; Not Varnished.....65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 
Chapin- “Stephens Co. : : , #9 


Carving Tool.........++. ooo. S0@30E10% 
Chisel ..cscsteses woassoncecess 60@60&10% 
- File and Awl...... vkaee -60@60&10% 





Saw and plan. ceeseese 

Screw Drive picoovetvcotrasses 
Handles canbbneknhebebh>d aii side 15&10% 

Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 


J. L, Osgood: cr. H.EET.S 


Indestructible File and Tool, @ 
gro., No. 1, $8.00; No, §. $8. 50: 
No.’ 3. $9.00: No,’ 4, $9.50: No. 
5 Diaekbesiees cotabbid gro. lots 10% 


IRON 


AGE 


W. A. Zeln icker Supp y Co, ; 
Hammer, # doz., 12 in $2.00; 
14 in., $2,009; 16 in, Y 1 





20 in., 





Hat =e, # oo "22 to 14 in., 


} 
leds aie oval, 30 in., 
: octagon, 30 in., $3.80; |. 
ra 36 Ci 4.00; octagon, °¢ 
36 in. $4.09 : | 
xe, oz., 28 to 34 i $5.60; 
36 in., $5.80 
Adze, # doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in., $7.80. 
Pick, # do a ss 2 ™ 
$8.00; coal, , $5.80, 
J 


$2.00 


Hange rs— 

NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
rane aestes air, without track 
and Parlor Sebr tiengeeper double set 
with track, &c. 

Chicago ne Butt Co.: 
Friction ee. 
Oscills iting o 

at: lacs aaendens se «ad /o | 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg 
Baggage Car Door. 
Elevator .. expe 
Railroad 











Cronk & Cai 
Loose Axle. c10% 
Roller Bearin 10% 





Griffin Mfg, Go. 
Solid Axle, No. "10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, 





_ $4.00; 

5, $2.85; 
Ne > Cham- 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 


oe 
Standard, $3.15; No, 


Parlor, Booting, . 


New Model, $2.80; 






plete with track........... 
Barn Door, Standard 
Hinged .. 
Covered 
Special 7 
Trolley Hangers and irack.. .50% 
Lawrence Bros, : 
Cleveland ., 
Clipper, No, 
Crown 
Cyclone, No, 40.. 


Tandem, No. 50........+2+ n et $7. 50 

NeW WOGK. 000 coccssesesrcow ee 

Trolley, No. *, i pair...... $1,25 
McKinney Mfg. 

Roller Gearing, te 1 and 2.. 107% 

Anti-Friction .....++...-....-- 

Hinged Hangers, King Charm.60°% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 


Extra 5@10% often given, 


Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, mR. ee 


Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3 8 3 5 
Roller B'r’g St’l Track No. 12.$2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 13,$2,50 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 
70&7%4% 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16... 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No, eR i 
Auto Adj. Track No, 22..50& 
Trolley B, D. No. 17, $1.25; F. 





Tanden ‘No. 4s. "2% ana's eoaio4 
Palace, Adjustable Track No, | 
Royal, Adjustable “Track No. * 
SEE. aserraiembtbanvssncedied 50&10% 
Ives’ W = Track No. 1...... $2.25 
Trolley B, D, No, 20...... 50&10% 
eS . D. No. 24, $1.30; ay 
$1.40; No. 28 
Rilier Bearin gs, Nos, 37. 38, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and aaa t 12% 
Anti- friction, No, 42; No. 
ND SM Bie vckab a moctaad ie 
Hinged Tandem No, 48... .60&5°% 
Folding Door B. B, Swivel No, 
Mth wetsaninonts sh abutiis caves d 40° 
Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.'s Kid- 


der’s Roller Bearing, # doz, 
4 in, $12.00; 5 in., $14.00..40&16% J 
Myers’ Stayon Hangers wees secnicte'd 60% 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, ®@ gro. No. 1 
$9.00; No, 4, $24.00; No. 5, ae: 
No. 8, BI ack oe xamel, $7.50; No, 


$21.00; No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Ri ds 
$9.00; No 1 " Lo a Oe 9° 
Victor Folding................ # gro. $9.60 
Gate— 

Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
NE nv cnscheannepapnasbadabonccececesa 50° 
Joist and Timber— 
Lane Bros. Co, a ee sewts 35% 

Hasps— 
Griffin's Security Hasp........... 50&10° 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz..60°, 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual.50€10@60% 

Second quality........ 600 60 10 ©, 
Heaters, Carriage— 

Oe, No. 5, ie No, 5B. ‘bi No. 


Nee SE. $2.50; No. i $3. Lemania ose 
Clark Coal, @ doz., eta nncvencosiall y 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets with Fastenings, No. 
I, $0.70; No. 8, $1.25; No. 5, 
$2.65. 
Mortise Shutter....... soy 
Mortise Rerersible Shutter.. 80% 
North’s Antomatic Blind Fixtures. 
No, 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Brick, $11.50...... ceseerdeocsccsedsces 10° 
Charles Parker Co.......sesccees.0@1)., 
Parker Wire Goods Co, 
wae S & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
a 20% 
Hale's. Rind Awning Hinges. No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, = 
RNIEE, WIRE suck ducedcsatoes osetia. tan m4 





May 13, 


1909 


GORE R ict ceocesciscnsanqns 60% 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No. 164742, @ doz, sets, without 

$1.25. 


Reading's 


screws, $0.95; with screws, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
O. 8., Lull & Porter 
Acme, Lull & Porter.. : 
Queen City Reversib eee 15% 
wagwese Noiseless, Nos, wie 65, 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, 
ME Dicnduscsvedasntenavembacense Toa 
Clark’s O, P., No, I....... 1 
Clark’s O. P,, Nos, 3 and 5 
Tip Pat’n, No, L....ccccceces 
See EEG. . Bi vodveonsacescn 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, 













Shepard’ s Double 1 
Champion Gravity L« 
Picneer 


Empire : 
W. H. Co,’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
Sie, GO, Bi cpsccacongctemsseness 60& 10°, 


Gate Hinges- 

Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
ND, ane tew teas i 2 3 
Hinges with L’t’chs8.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Latches only..... 10. 735. 8 

New England: 


With Latch........doz. .@$2.00 

Without Latch... ..doz. .@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch........doz..@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@§1.8i 
Western: 

Gree. SARS oc. a'c ae a 2 doz, $1.75 

Without Latch...... doz. .$1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co,: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 oF 3......c.sceces 70% 

Miscellanecus— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, # doze prs.........-. $1. 

Pivot Hinges— 


Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Bear- 
ME. evaacndeattisacdisguane tandh panies 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless........30% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron... .$6.75@$7.00 
Non- Hotdback, C’st Ironsé. 5056 1 
J,_ Bar : 

Bards! ey's Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Ficor Hinges.......... 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent ‘Checking. 33! 5% 
Bommer Bros. : 

Spring Butt Hinges......... 40 
Surface Floor, Ball 
EE Rye oe 40% 
Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing, 40% 
Lavatory Hinges.............: 40% 
Non-Holdback Screen 

Nos, 2000 and 900............ 40% 
Holdback Screen Door, No. 
eer sachs deus e Ero, $9.00 
Chicago Ss} ring Butt Co, 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 25% 
Triple End Spring Hinges....50°% 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. 50°; 
Garden C ity Engine House...25% 





Y 


Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 25% 
Columbian Hardware Co,: 

Acme, Wrought Steel.......... 30% 

Acme, Ms eevaksavens tossernn 25% 

Aueion Soka dewpeapesizsivenks 307% 


coltinbia, Adj., No, 7, @ er. Sis: 00 
CO OE Rc nesdovccs tusekie 30% 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, ee 
dea” oe tino 
Floor Spring Hinges..... 





Columbian Steel............ 
Lawson Mfg, Co. 

Matchless borin Hinges..... 30% 
Matchless Jamb _ Hinges b esae 30%, 


Richards Mfg. Co, 
Superior Double “kabinn Floor 
I inges iia hae Gh chica ockiitnariee 40% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges, 


Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Screen Door.......... # ar. $9. 
Chief Ball Bearings Floor 
TROND ove ciivcstes baad d beware 50% 
Ball Bearing Door eh ES 2% 
No, ov ee Steel Holdb’k, 
Standard Mig Go " 


Champion Double Acting Door 


BEY aca cscukcovénnse’ 2510810 % 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
EMD 3 <5 contin dicen 25&10&10% 
Superior Spring Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges......... 40% 
Sree BRUNER, o.oo s cencocceccess 40% 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 


February 16. 1998: 
Light Strap Hinges... .657 | 
Heavy Strap Hinges... .75% > 
Light T Hinges........609 © 
Heavy T Hinges....40€10Y | ~ 
Ertra livy. T Hinges.65k100% f= 
BIGNGO TFGOGG « 66 cs eis ie 40% S 
Cor. Heary Strap...... 75% | 
Cor, Er. Heavy T. 658 10% J 
Screw Hook [{ 6to 2 in. .1b. S14¢ 
and Strap. 1; to 20in. 1b. 346 
[22 to %in..1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
COB ARO ye 5 cee lineace Th .f14¢é 
SEO id's was oo ee lB. M4¢ 
RONEN: Vadatkes cos +. 1B. 814¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 


Covert Mfz. Ca, Stall Hitchers. .3082% 
a Coal— 
*f’or’s list, price per gross: 
SOE ciel «ae 15 16 17 18) 2 
Galv. aoa a = $39 $42 $46 = 
Jap. O 28 31 ~ e 
Galv. aunel... is 48 52 ~ 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 3 8 
Masons? Etc. 
Cleveiand Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick. No. 162........ each $1.95 
Steel Mortar, No. 158....... $1. 
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ener’ Eye - 
Scovil and Oval Pattern 
60k 10G 606 10€10%, 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 189 








Tod 10¢4704-106610% 
Ds BT eG xcccoxcts casnaczens 273 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. Ds 
COTTE) ccccccccccceccccscsocecceccced 
Handled— 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.50 
Star Double Bit..........-.cccseees $2.50 
American von & Hoe Co.: 
Regular, Cotton......... 75&10&5&2% % 
Crescent, Cultivator........++++ 75h 2M % 
Mattock, ‘Senior peaweacen ends eceveces ho 
Mattock, Junior.......+++++ ° 
GOR OTANE  cnisiincsosscuscvsecscencnent 
Tobacco, Harper’s........- 6634 &15810% 
WARUUE. ccccdesdoxsdarcoess 55k 1081045 7, 
SOAR bas dniineties chonteen 65&15&107 
Cultivator, BB 6........ 70&108&10&5% 
Cultivator, B B 6%...... TO&10& 1085 7 
Weeding, Acme.......... T24&W&2%, 
Scuffle, Lightning.........- weno 605% 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 





Holders— Bit— 
Angular, @ doz, $21.00.......... 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and. 
Bronze ccoccercccscccccccecscrsescecs 2% 
Empire .occccccccccccscecseces 0% 
Pullman ..ccccccccssecss Leseescscessees % 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 117, Ever- 
ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 119, Sure. 
GIP ccccccccnseccccccerccceccncsecces 50% 
Superior .......eeeereeeee eesecdons ose 
File and Tool— _ 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
Handles ....-sccccccvcvcseceees 3346@40% 
Fruit Jar— 


Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$18.00; YF GOZ......-.eseeeseereeeees $2. 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz, 






EEE a vccuetgncececeseseosodacs $1.25 
Dash Rein Holder, # doz.. $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Swaty, 
50%; Germats......c.sececeeeeeeece 33%4% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Readiig..........+-ss000+ 40% 
Clothes Line, Reading List........ 407, 
Coat and Hat, Readiug.......... 454207, 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... 605 % 
Harness, Reading Raat. Ore sec aces 0+ O% 


Wire— 

Belt, Nos. 1 to 1. 
Wire C. & i some 
] Metz asp ire, 
Braces ea80%. Je, Pane ONY 
Columbian Hdw, em.... ’e 

Parker Wire ‘Goods Oe. King. .75&10% 
Wire Goods Co 


. .75k10@80% 
- 80 @80E10% 


Coat and 


0%; _ Chief, 70&107 ; 
St Orne Czar, 658109 Vv 
Brace, 75%; Czar aseetea 50%; 
Ceiling, 75%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 ., 


$1.15. 
OOttom «occesecse - dog. $1.25@$1.58 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, Xc. 


See W rought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see oe mene. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20 edium 

ce . $6.75; meee $7.65 

Grass, best, all sizes, per doz., 

. $2.75@@83.00 

Grass, Common grades, = sizes 
Per GOZ..scessereers 1.25@$1. 50 

Whiffletree ....+-++05. 6 554@6¢ 

Hooks and Lyes: ro 
RE 0.04.0 55,9: 6,8 60G60E 10 % 
Malleable dron...... WEE 10%, 

Covert Mfg. Ca, Gate and Scuttle | 
THOOKS co ccccsccccccsccccsceccccssosecs 40% 

Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
Shoulder .....cccccccscccccoreses & 10%, 

Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Kuives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horses. 
Hose, Rubber— 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ....... ft. 6@6%¢ 
3-ply Guaranteed... .ft.844@ge 
5-ply Guaranteed. ae 9 (a 12¢ 

Cotton Garden, %- 4n., coupled: 
Ger MOOG... s+ 055% ft. 84 9% 
Fair Quality....... . ft. 0aue 

Seite Sad— 

From § to 10........ 1b. 214@2%¢ 

B. B. Bad Irons..... 1b. 34G@3ie¢ 


Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Caupa......86 % 88 93 
Tin’d Cape...... 91 881.01 98 
New England Pressing. .1b.3%@4¢ 
Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
Corner . 60 


Pink 
Pinking Irons....... doz .60@65¢ 


irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
covert Mfg. Co,: 
Auto Screw........ - 30&2% ; Steel, HY) 


‘ % 
Richards’ Tiger Steci, No. 130.. 
Smith & Hemenway ‘Co.'s. 1m... Oise 


Ladder— 
‘Richards Mfg. Co.. Ladder Jacks. .50% 





Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 


Kctties— 





Brass, Spun, Plain..... - 20@ 25% 
Enameled and Cast lIron—See Ware, 
1 sllow, 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..........3 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co... 60% 

Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Easy Cut, # doz No. 10 C H...$2.10 
Easy Cut, # doz., No, 10 B C H.$2.20 
pe ee $2.35 
GP cides cucdcvcsaceedved $2,35 
Adjustable, Serrated, # doz...... $1.90 
Merrated, DB. BOB. ccccccccecceccsece $1. 85 
mee, HO: 2.6 Be cccces 
Yankee, No, 2 C H.......... evened 
Drawing— 


Standard List........80&l@—% 
C, E. Jeunings & Co,, Nos. 45, 46, 









25 Li 2 fe 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42, 
66%4&7%2 % 
Swan’s - -6644@70%, 
r PN dan dit insetduccdodeseodeds ata 163%, 
. & I, J. White... 20&5@25 %, 
Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Lidge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle Kdge........ # doz. $9.59 
Iwan’s Serrated...........0. # doz. $10.00 
Miscsllaneous— 
Farriers’ ° . doz .$2.60G@3. 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz, $3. eas 23 
Knobs— 
Base, 2\%4-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber Tip...... gro. $1.25@1.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro. 35@jo¢ 
Door, Mineral........doz.65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz .70@75c 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 


lsardsley's Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


ites: Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


RAO G TRIG. iain dadde cdvcbistacuceste's 25 





Myers’ Betaslon, Store Ladders... .50%, 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, No, 112...... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113.............. £0” 
FOO: a BOR Ks0c ceccee sss Secdeunsee a 

Ladles, Me!ting— 

& G. Mfg. Co., Melting and 

TIRE oe Aor vv angsentos 25% 
Pp. & & W: odeescvee 5 .40&10% 
Reading Rebaaned Fen Bh dns be ihdcnadeba eee 

Lamps,— 
Hammer's M. I, Hand........ éonave 45% 


Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0.....d0z.$3.50@4.00 
Side Lift, No. 0....do0z.$4.00@4.50 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.00@}5.50 
Other Styles.........40@jok1% 

Bull’s Eye Police—_ 
8-inch - $3.753@ 4.00 
Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
Screws ....... doz. 35Q@40¢ 
Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co,, No. 101, 


eeeee 


#@ doz. $2,00 
aan Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
Sevanate esd tigkehovdwe des cn deade 50&5 % 
Richaras’ Trump, No, 127......000. 94.00 
Leaders, Cattle— 
RS doz.i0¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cotton, 45° Hemp, 45%; Jute, 


35%; "Sisal, 20%. 

Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps-— 

Lifters, Transom— 


ie Tas tnhs ta.» tds ean ches setsiedinns 10% 
Lires— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
B00 Feb 6. 5 36S 0's $2.30 1.95 1.75 
OU OOE ie ai 5 $1.95 1.65 1.50 


Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, ae 0, 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No. 
DUE ndcus tidus eeu tescacates # er. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, Se: 
White Cotton, No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4%, $2.50; Colors, No. 3'4, 
$1.75: No, 4, $2.25; No. 4%, $2.75: 
Linen, No. 346, $2.50; No, 4, $3.50: 
No. 44%, $4.50 209 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
Dt Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton. 6 
Clothes 2 tees, White Cotton: 50 ft., 
$2.75; GO ft., $3.25: 70. ft., $3.75; 75 
ft., $4.00: 80 ft., $4.25; 90° ose wre 
We Oa GM So ieccckbveccdécsciaceal % 
Tnrner & Stanton Co.: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 


i CM To, os ccadwesiaie 40% 
Clothes Lines. White Cotton... .20% 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 
Locks— Cabinet— 

Cabinet Locks... .38314@32%@5% 


Door Lo 3 oo. 
gor L cks, Latches, &o 


are very often made 
Reading Hardware Co..............-- 40% 
R. & E. Mfg. a indus obleéteds ater 10% 


Padlocks— 
R. & E. Mfg. < Wrought Steel ax 


Se eCOP Oe eeeeeeeseeeeeeere 


THE IRON 


AGE — 
Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent: 

RIE 4.605 de sddanscodnvbestbudeadece 10% 

Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, # 
Si « MAs vancicps detésecnennccad® 10 
Window Ventilating............... 10% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25% 
Reading Sash Locks................++ 40%, 

Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect Ventilating, 
SIO dotinendatedtnc evecvtness $0.75@$1.00 


Vi achines—Boring— 

Com. Upr’t, without Augers, 
$2.00@2.25 

Com, Angl’r, without Augers, 
o~ a. 50 


Ford Auger Bit Co... 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 
Millers’ Falls...... 
Snell’s, Upright, $ s 
Swan’s Improved...... 
kin 
Reisinger Invincible 







and Power... 
# doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 


Hoisting 
Moore’s Anti-lriction Brain Hoist,30% 


Hand 


Moore’s Hoist, 
Brake /e 
Moore's Cyclone High ‘Bpeed oon. 


MEY Gants cid cqnscconcdontes soccecceedl Ze 


Ice Cutting— 
Se cian ine sieueetasus inline 


Washing 
Boss Washing Machine’ Co.: 
SOD. Tie. Rénvocacstaccede eeccccces 
Boss Rotary. 
Champion Rotary Banner N 
Standard Champion No, 1. 
Standard Perfection......... 
Cincinnati Square Western. 
Uneeda American, Round... 


with iam, 


Chandler's 






Mallets— 
Hickory ...cceceeees- f55Q@50% 
ZAGRUMIDIOD.. 6 6s x's 4 6-50 454550 %, 
Tinners’ woreeee, and Apple- 
wood ..... -d02. 45&5@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Guett> Leet. Wetibececcsidectavinvess 50% 
Mats, Door— 
Acme Flexible Steel................ 50°, 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list,50% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—scee Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co,: 





SD. i deistaddidysatesadels ton deve 

Shell and Corn 
National list Jan. 1, 1902........... 30%, 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. .33%% 
Parker’s Box and Side.......... 50&10° 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co... csccsceccsene 30% 

Motors, Water— 
Divine’s Red Devil..............+0-. 30% 
$2.50 3.50 10.00 15.00........... 33%? 
No, oe 3 
Lippincott’s: 

BPveddcnees 1 2 3 4 

$2.50 3.50 10,00 15,00.. 

Pike Mfg, Co... Tool and ate’ 
GOREN © ccdesdcdsdincssicsasigeese 334% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE —Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ for cach size. 

Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 
Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 

vance 2¢ for cach size. 
12 1h 16 18-in. 
High Grade. ..$).50 4.75 5.00 _s 


; ‘ontinental 






Great. Americat,..66...esivcccecccces 10% 

Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70% 

OO Re er er 70% 

PIII, Ci in ccvecescosnatsbaronse 60%, 

Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing. 
SOR 10A8 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Pony.._. 


Naiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
DD alias 4 «0 6% 85b5 @B5L10% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’, éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. 6 78S 9 10 
Anchor ...... 23 21 20 19 18.. #@ wh, 
net, 12¢ 
Coleman .... 13 12 12 11 11 net ®# 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 # wh, 
net, 12¢ 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
SOE. avsixovenedmeinamner ss # e 
Jobbers’ Spectat Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
™m 2 24 3in. 


Brass Had, gro. 45 55 40 .70 
Por. Head, gro. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


Upholsters— 


BEE 5:5 <<'s aiken @.0:4. 040.0600 cote 
Plated 20. 30e10% 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Stendard Nipple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples............. 80% 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Of list. 
NE. 6 <.0-40.0.0:0.06 0:40 0,00 ee 
FeGaAGOn ....26.% cocccees 6.008 
maneee.: 0... F..4 Bas. cee 5 RIA 


Hexagon, C.,T. d R...... 6.690 
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Hot Pressed: Off list. 
I Fae o)tvwid as . » -0.90¢ 
PONE cs eS hee tan te Sede 3.49¢ 
CPeedn 
Be ia 3 dt 4's o's coccccccs LV. GO? 
Ce OCU iv accaepepcck ¢ 
NE pen a bbb Cia 0c 1b.5 ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..2%@3 ¢ 
Oil— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Stonoil.............. 40%, 


Oil Tanks—See Vanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Steel, Copper Plated.... .75&10% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper...... 50€10 %, 
BOE i sore be k'e0/es - 65410@70% 
MOE te deus ates ° - 60¢ 1010, 
American Tube & Stamping Co, 
Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70& 10‘ 
Railroad Oilers, GC... 00 60@60&10 %, 
Hero Fruit Jar Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans....... T0@70& 10%, 
Railroad Oilers, etc........ 60@60&10°, 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 


11, 12 and 13, 10% Old Pattern, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Maple City Mfg. Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cauns........ 70@70&10° 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@60.& 10 
Openers—Packing Box— 
Herculever, # doz., $24..............5 30% 


Can Openers— 
Per doz. 


Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@3i¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... 40¢ 
Sardine Scissors....... $1.75@3.00 
Can and Bottle Openers, #® doz, 
net: Yankee, $0.75@$0.85; atthe 
Gem, $0.50@$0.65; Nifty........... $0.75 
Egg— 
Hartigan Nickel Plate, # doz., $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4.00. 
Packing— 
Asbestos Packing. Wick and | 
Rope, any quantity..... ware¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
Cee GI 8 os 8a ces ce ee 11@12¢ 
en Ue Ely cde area on 11@L12¢ 
BOGE This dee cometauen Ia1L3¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ wa sse¢ 
BN Te Ci ied ERS 40@, =" 
Jenkins’ 96, @ tb, 80¢.............23 5 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing....1b. 7410 
Cotton Packing......ib.16@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing....... lb. 90210¢ 
PUNT 6 ae Ga eka -1b. 4@4%¢ 
Russia Packing........ lb. 9@10¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Paint— 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal, 
pails and 5 gal. kegs, 25%; pack- 
ff UG eee 20% 
Pans— Dripping— 

Standard List. .....75&5@75£ 10% 

Edwards, Royal Blue................ 75% 

_ Fry— 

Common Lipped: 

MeGGas dan os ee ae BS So 
Per doz... .$0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 
perrigeraser, Galva.— 

Inch .. 15 16 18 

Per doz... “tan 75 2.25 2.80 3.15 
Paper—Building Paper 

Asbestos: 1b. 


Rolt Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 lb., per 100 84. ft.. .2%4¢ 

Roll Board or Building Felt, 
3-32 and \%& in., 45 to 60 Ib.. 


DOF DO OW FO se ciews bok SYK 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 & 40 in., 

FP OO GR. 6 ob bi Wie een oh ied 

Per roll. 

Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 ios. to roll, 


J8G58¢ 
Medium weight, 30 iba, to roll. 
56@Q@70¢ 
to roll. 
TIA? 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $2.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% oF 
+ ey By Roe $54.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
GOT POUR aie bwrery ie $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), 


Tleavy weight, 40 Tbs. 


ton. 
$34.0 O06A$38.1"% 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. Ne o wie SBC 
8 ply, roll 108 cq. ft......... 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.) .80¢ 
Sand Paper and Cloth— 









Flint and Emery....... «i 08 10% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth. ... .25% 
Parers—Apple— 
Goodell Co.: 
Family Bay State........ B doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... P doz. $36.00 
New Lightning...... eseeee doz, $7.00 
Turn Table '98..... --# doz, $6,00 
White Mountain....... ---¥ doz. $5.90 
Ronanza Improved.. --each $7.59 
pS RR SIS --each $19.99 
Eureka Improved. each $29.99 
ew Centnury..... Gtaoscceated each $29. 





CusvaMEE NES 2 


Ls. ees 


Y 
% 
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Livingston Nail Co.: 


| “eee #8 doz. $4.09 
DERE Scag ne ccecseseees # doz. $5.09 
Rocking Table.........:... # doz. $6.20 | 
Reading Hardware Co 
DIGS in dinen bb océocncsoul # doz, $4.00 
REA: bosescnesdoepead nan #8 dez. $4.00 
Sa # doz. $3.25 
PE. TOs cccncsacentban #8 doz. $6,2 
Orange— 
Goodell Co,, Succe ~ Seek abe each $20.00 
Potato— 
PC CELI # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain............ ¥ doz. $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 


BA pean eh 49.42 6868 Os T5410% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, | 
PM doz., $3,00..........sccccceveees 33% % 


Pinking !rons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
ED dns bastand tots - 50@50€ 10%, 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. .60@60€107%, 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Eastern Prices: 
Standard, 2-6 in....... #3 J s [3 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in... .74) 
Fittings, Standard and 
ee ae - - -80%% 3s 
Pipe, Merchant— 
Carloads to Consumers: 
Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Bik. Galv. 
% * % 


and 4% in.. 
Bb aveved 
to 6 in.... 
7 to 12 in. 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and ae? 
to 24 in., f.o.b. factor 
First-class a, eee sa 
Second-class .....s02++++-9 
Pipe, Stove— 


See Trade Report 


ig 100 joints. 
cC.L. L, C. 


Edwards’ Nested: L. 
5 in,, Standard Blue... .$6.25 $7.25 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in, Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........ @. 8.00 
6 in., Royal Blue........ 7 8.59 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9.50 

w heeling Gorrugating Co.'s Nested : 

in,, Uniform Color. .$5.90 $6.90 
in., Uniform Color.. 6.40 7.49 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 8.40 


Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual.. 2 -30@ 3045‘ 
Bench, ame qual... .40@ 0&5 


Molding ....--..-.+--25@2idi 
Cepte Ste hens Co.: 
Bench, First Quality..............30% 
Bench, Second Quality....... one 07 
Molding and Miscellaneous.......- 2% 
Toy and German.........+-+ oenees 30% 
CANO, sie 'ndacdibverdcvvcchepese inpoasklp 
Iron Planes - t 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes.........---+++- 60%, 
CREO cccccccce: ccosesseee sencewansore 60% 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list 






Dec. 12, "06... see eee ees 4 
Buck Bros oe eekinnee a) 
Chapin-Stephens Co. Be 
_——, Daliienkestess ve 2s 
L. & J. White..... ooecee ses DSI % 


Planters, Corn, Hand—" 
Kohbler’s Eclipse,............% doz, $7.50 
Plates— 
Felloe ......00000000 28d. S%GSE 


Stam: 
4 Sieedard Bins, 3 Sicel Felloe Plates 
%-in. to 


in 100 & kegs, per 100 tb, 
iig-in., $4.00 note Imine to 2in., 
= Pipe’ Hook 
teel — 
Never-Break ...-..0cccceseveceees PSM 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers... . 75€5@75€10€5%, 
Gae Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 

@$1.30; 6 in, $1.45, $1.50. 






Gas pipe.. 10 12-in. 
i2'0 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 
Acme Nippers........-....+-s+e000+ % 
Cronk & saan Mfg, Co.: ; 
American Button,.............+.+-- 80° 
Improved Button..... 
CEE pcnccenncssendawseusesinacnce’ 60% 
No, 8) Linemen’s 
Stub’s Pattern.............sesee0-s- 6 
Combination and others........ 33% % 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.: 
SAINT, «055 chon vahasecsebocpansesta 70% 
Wire and Cutting Pliers...2.....75% 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers. Pincers 
gmt BUNS... i... sccccene 40K 5@40K 10.5 °% 
— m & W. Tinners’ Cutting a 
Swedish Side, End and Deere, 
Cutting Pliers.....:......0..-..0.00. . 


Utica Drop Forge & ‘Fool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds. ...40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens. Co. : 





Plumbs and Levels........ 30@N& 10° 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10° 
Pocket Wevels............0+-. 30@30&10% 
Extension: Sigl.(s.. . 30@30K 10% 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 10@ 10K 10°, 
Disston & Sons: 
Shafting Levels ................ 
Pocket Levels........... ed 
Plumbs and Levels,............ 
Track Level and Gauge 
Wonds’ Extension,.................. 3%", 


Points, Glaziers’ — 


Bulk and 1-1b, papers....1. 9 ¢@ 
Sele: POSTS... oo ak 7b. 9144 
\-Ib. papers. .... a apa 1b.10 ¢ 








Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ LAste. - BOUESS 
Tower's ... , 

Polish—Metal, Etc— 

Ladd Co,: 

Putzade Liquid, @ gro., 1% pts, 

$12.00; 1 pt S.,. $20.00; 1 qts., $40.00; 

# doz., %2 gals., $6.35; 1 gals., $12.00 

Prestoline Liquid, No, 1 (6 pt), 8 
doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.0 ° 

Prestoline Paste............s.s.s+.. ‘0 , 
George William Hoffman: 

U, S.. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 

boxes, ®@ doz. 50¢:; #® gro. $4.50; 

% Th boxes, # doz, $1.25; 1 Bb 

boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

0. 8. Liquid, 8 oz, cans, # doz., 

$1.25. 

Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, @ 

doz., $1.75. 

Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 fh cans, 
Ib 10¢ 

Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
# doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, # ar. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can...each, $0.65 

Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per_ 

rT Mi dncosscgisanehdbcepntnahabe 

Joseph Dixon. # gr. 

Dixon’s Plumbago................ Th &8¢ 

DD then atsdectonsesee ® gr. $2.50 

SO, DAR in no ccscnsssonseccstes 

ED ect aeh elec isk aroneasel # ar. $3.50 

Pa sot hs bapisdsocsepcal # ar. $3.50 

Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 07. cans.. 
# doz, $1.50 

. Window Polish— 

Benj. P, Forbes: 

Glasbright, No, 2, gal pails, @ doz., 
$24.00; each, $2.50; 1 I cans, 
DN ncduasneces kovenehegss -ihantenas 75¢ 

Glasbright Towder, bbis,, ®@ b..20¢ 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.7! 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$10.00 
1% qt. Square .doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.50; gro..$15.00 

Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 

See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Stee!— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 
6% ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 4 
Steel Hitching Posts.......... each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 

See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 

EE: eine 3600 600% 00% nal 
Tinned 
Powder— 
Black Sporting: 
Kegs (25 ib.). 


6 ft., 46¢; 


- $5.00 @5.50 


nied 


Discount to the 


$1. 50@ 1. 65 
Canisters, amet 56 ae 


Haif Kegs (12% Ib.), ax 
$2.75 @3.00 ~ 
Quarter Kegs (6% 1b.), s 
8 
= 
Canisters. % pounds. .15 
Canisters, 4% pounds. .12 
NOTE.— Prices vary according to territory. 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 
BOR GIS BD BRD a csc cecccseccccsned 5 
Half Keg (12% tb buik).......... $3.50 
arter Keg (6% tf bulk)........ $1.99 
ase 24 (1 Ib cans pulk).......... 
Half case (1 fh can$ bulk)........ $4.50 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun, Rifle, 
K 2  buik).......... $12.00 $15.00 
Half Keg (12% & bulk).. 6.25 o7 
uarter Keg (6% tb bulk) 3.25 4.00 
ase 24 (1 I cans bulk).. 14.90 17.09 
Half case 12 (1 Bc. bk).. 13 aT 


Presses— 
Fruit, Wine and Jell 









Enterprise’ i. a 2@25% 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s Noe 1, @ doz., $20.00...... 50% 

Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Nail, Etc,— 
ie ce ot causekned 50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
Drop Eoeoed Tack Pullers. 
Nail | ee had etpenihan tans eo 


Sg bath ht re 
The Scranton Co, 

No, 2B (large). 

No, 3B (small)... 
Smith & Pons Co, 


REET BED. dob cess cadeens beebektan 70% 
Ns Celli entntitntas duainnons suupiiee % 
Staple Pullers, Utica and -, 
Na Letbichegnid a6 ancisyavekerccivel y 
Taylor Mfg. Co., Sampson Ta = 
Br iin bases cadnegenseednkhunhco’ 0 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
FOU. > hen danas ™m ™m% 2 $8 
Awning or Tackle, 
| ep ds $0.30 48 60 1.05 


Hay Fork, Sirivel or Solid Eye, 
doz., 4 in., $1.25 ; 5 in., 

PURO sonra nce o00 bo 2 
Wot House, doz... 
Pe. yx ae 2 
Screw, doz... .$0 16 we 2 © 
Fnen 2. ccudeeeee 8 24 
Side. doz..... $0. 25 40 53 60 
Se na kiveoe me f&% 28 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz., 1% and 

SS dares £8 adie Give a 17 @ 20¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 


per doz., % and 2 in.. .20@21¢ 


2 
$6.7 
...@ th 8¢ 
> 
5 10% 
8.75 
40 
$6.50 
$8.50 
$ 
7.75 
2.90 
3 
50% 
50% 
$5.50 
50% 
$0.4 





IRON AGE 


Acme, No, 35..1% in., 19¢; 2 in., '2¢ 
American Pulley Co.: 





Wrought Steel American Plain 
Axle o0sb4ucendheesendnbat ae 504&10% 
Wroug Steel, Eagle @ doz., 
is “4 = 17¢; 2 in 0) ¢ M4 
oeewcreccccesccecccccseseeccesccal ¢ 
Top Notch, Electrically Ided 
Nos, 3 and 4, #® doz....... 19¢ 
Common Sense.......+.+.++ # doz, 20¢ 
Merit. # doz., 2h ss te a socgioel @ 
Fox-All-Steel, 7 i : 
50 
Grand Rapids A 50° 
Niagara, No. 3 1% in, 19¢: 2 
EL, onewaececsseeveteecnenbobaee se Wed 
No, 2% Troy..1% in., 144%¢;2in., l64%¢ 


Star, No, 26.. 19¢;2in., 2015 ¢ 


1% 4 in., 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps— 
ge ea 60% 
Pitcher Spout....... T5E10&5 @80 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, &8... .50% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)......50 
Barnes Pitcher Spout............... 80%, 
Contractors’ Rubber eran, No. 

3. B. & L. Block Co............. $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.50 


Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Hand | 
(low list) 5 






Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail ow 
SE: | eacencknresdubeb inion se exeun 50&5 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 
SF a err 80 
National Specialty Mts, Co., Meas 
ing, Nos, 2, $6.00; Sa ken cke ve 30% 
Myers’ Pumps (low tint) re 
Myers’ Power Pumps sabtideats > 
Myers’ )* 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 


gro.: z 

BOs. 0022 2 8 4) 38 

$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 | % 

Cup Leathers—Per 100: = 

Inch.... 2% 3 3% 4 | S 

"$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) & 
Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
doz .50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good 7, 
aT ss ee oe 
Revolving ( “tubes).. . .doz. $3.51 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St ‘j Drive.50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 


Machinists’ Center.................-. 40° 
Tinners’: Solid, 50%; Prick........ 50°. 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, 1C, 
Mh cnc copendeslapestacpecorens 50% 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5,00........ 50%, 
Niagara Hollow Punches...........- 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 55&10% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. Co..40°%, 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8S. & W. Co., ® 
O08, $L0:. 2.308 Rieke atians 40&10° 


alsin Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Tron, 


21444 2%¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought vere 
rg in., OS bp gt GRA A 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 2% ¢ 
ti 2” Ms coatneneccecepinecioedl 2% ¢ 
Griffin's: 
xxx, #@ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., ‘st 00, 
Lane’s: 
Hinged Track, #@ 100 ft.......... $3.45 
oO. ‘¢ 4 # 100 ft., 1 ess $3,124¢; 
1% $3.45; mM in. 
Standard, Wb Milsons scenaie % M00 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros, : 
1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 ft., $7.50; 14% x 


Pe EE on ve cnenbekscnves 5S5A&Tte 
Dealer Me, Wa DB Thick. cvccceesi 9¢ 
McKinney's: 


Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., llé. 
60&5° 
De in cceesasacececnd<s 5S5KT 4 % 
Myers’ Stayon Track..... ilaiaibia Gaol 60.45%, 
ichards ui. Co,: 
Common, 1 x 3-16 in., S00: 1% x 
3-16, 33°25: 1 x 3-16, $3.50 


Special Hinged Monon Rail. mays 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65........... 
Gauge sreltey Track, # ft., No, 31, 
9¢; No. 32, 14¢; No, 33, 20¢. 
Ds Winns necesdonavetpiennbapesssa 60&10°, 
Nos, 61, $3.00; 62. $3.25: 63, $3.50; 64, 
$4.00; 45, $3.25 ; 46, $3.50; 49, No. 1, 
$3.23; 49, No, 2, $3.50. 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 


Lawn, #@ doz., No, 24, $2.50; No 

NG Shibietbinath scvkcddeutespews nih $2.25 
Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, # doz. 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth,’ $4.00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; Ideal. # doz., 12- 
tooth, $3.00; 14-tooth, $3.30; 16- 
tooth, $3.60. 

Victor, 12-tooth, $2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75, 

Queen — Lawn, ® doz., 20 teeth, 
ES HET o's ach nan Jap eipcomnna Ge net 
Anticlog Lawn. #@ doz..;........ 4.00 

Malleable Garden.............. 70& 10% 

Ideal Steel Garden, # doz.. 12 teeth 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00...... 80°, 

Kohler’s: 

Jumbo Lawn, 36-tcoth....2 doz, $5.00 

Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....2 doz, $2.85 

Lawn Queen, 2-tooth....?% doz. $3.00 

Paragon, 20-tooth.......... doz, $2.65 

Paragon, 24-tooth.......... # doz. $2.75 

Steel Garden. 14-tooth....@ doz. $2.40 

Malleable Garden, li-tooth, ? doz. 

75@2.0 

Rasps, Horse— 

BEE Enc ccndansabenedsustetaedss’ 75% 

Heller Bros.’ Seeeeerere WWKSATORIORS 

Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal.79&10@75 

McCaffrey’s American eae eee 

ro 

New Nicholson...... 06s 70&10@75°, 
See also Files, 
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Razors— 
John Engstrom Swedish.............. 65% 
RS aa mr 4 
Fox Razors, # doz... No, 42, ? ~~ 

$24.00; No. 44, $20.00; No. 82, BY 

Platina, $36.00. sa 
Reels, Fishing— 

Hendryx: 

M 6,Q6, A 6. B 6, M 9%. M 16, 
Q 16, A 16 3 16, 4008, Rubber, 
Populo, Nickeled Populo.. 20% 

Aluminum, German Silv., Bri n? e.2 

1240 N, i N odes bssus pbtuaesetaeels 20% 

3008 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 9.......... 25° 

4N, 6 PN by N 26 PN Celewoae 

2904 P., 33%,.° 2904 PN 331g 
0924 N., 33%%; 92081 N., 334%; 
002904 PN., 33%%; 802 N., 33% 

986 PN, 2904" ere oe 25% 

BN WON ions ca cnnes cca sepics 20% 

Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P, 
202 PN. 102 PR. 202 PR.. .20% 


364 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00301 PN.33"5 


Registers— List July 1, 1908. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 

EOE 4s "5'5 6 0 a8 Ord uo + <a 
White Porcelain Enamel. 506 10% 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal.40% 

Revolvers— 
Single Action.......... 95¢4$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal. 52.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . . $2.00 
BEGGS occas caverns 
Hammerless ooo $4.50 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
16 in........per doz. $2.500$2.75 
7 it. ...ee. per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
18 in........per doz.$3.00@$3.25 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull Rings— 


eee eee wees 


2 2% Sitneh. 

Steel .$9.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 

Copper .....$1.10 125 1.65 doz, 

Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hili's Rings, per gro. bozes, 

$}.60@ $4.75; per doz. ares, 

ya s¢ 


Hill's Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 


55 @65¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz. 85 @95¢ 
Bluir’s Rings. .per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers..per doz.65@70¢ 
Rivets— 
Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
Rivets - - 80@80E10% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Pasteboard Bozes. 


ee 


Bifurcated, per dozen bores. 50 
count, O@45¢; 160 count, 50@ 
63¢. 

Tubular, per doz. boxes, 50 count, 
60@ES¢ ; 100 count, $1.12@$1.26. 
Rollers— 

Cronk’s Stay, No, 50................. $1.00 

Cronk’s _ Brinkerhoff No. 55, $0.60; 
No. 56, $0.75; No. 60............ $0.75 

ROE CN unis cnsscaedocsssccts paige 40%, 

Richards’ ae: 


Handy Adj, and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O. K. Adj. and Reversible No, peat 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57 


Uv nderwriters’, Nos, 59, re 
Favorite, No. 54..... ast enee asteanil 60% 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. se. and larger: 
Highest Grade... . .1b.84%4@8%¢ 


PE dns see we’ 1b.84%4 @8% 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and seaaes* 
ce -1b.7@m™¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide ‘and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
POO 05s Paks b Baath b.7% 
Sisal, Tarred, " Medium Lath 
Yarn: 
Pare... -1b.64,@61%4¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best, %-in. and larger. 164@ 
Medium, \4-in. and larger.15@ ry 
Common, \4-in. and larger. .7%¢ 

In coils, %¢ advance. 

Jute Rope: 
eee, No. 1, 4%4-in. and up, 
Thread, No. 2, \%4-in. and os 
oi -.0:6 Whe e's & - Ya 6é 

Wire Rope— 

Galvanized . 2.0.2.4... .4TU%EMNSY 

pd i a nla hla x 
Ropes, Hammock— 

Covert Mfg. Co,: 








SD, ATA RUBE 0 5 chee ys eds dooce 20% 

Rules 
ne map, ET ES ee 
BOE: sick 6<Sn swer 
Chapin-Stephens Co, : 

Boxwood ......... 


Flexifold .... 
Ivory 
Miscellaneous ... 


Keuffel & Esser Co, : 
Folding, Wood.. 
Folding, Steel. 

Lufkin’s Steel.. 

Lufkin’s Lumber... 

Upson Nut Co,: 
Boxwood 


weses Oreceecereeess « COGBKINY 
Ivory 


+ 35& 10@35&10& 19 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weiahts— 
See Weights, Sash. 


eee ee eeweeeeee 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 


Saws — 


Atkins’: 
Circular .. 
Band . 
Butcher Saws 
Cross Cuts. 





One-Man Cross Cut..........5. 
Narrow Cross Cut 

Hand, Rip and Panel 

Miter Box and Compass.......... 40% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 45% 
WOOK BOWE. so ccccdececcdvccccces 40&10% 


Chapin- -Ste hens Co,: 
Turning ieee and Frames. BERGA 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Ww orks: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws... .30&10&10% 
Disston’s: 









Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 7 Se, WidOsescocccessed 60%, 
Band, % to 1%.....cccccccsccceseee 0% 
CREE Grn iaee tea ctaicdices. sk cnact 45%, 
Narrow Crosscuts..............-.s5- 50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 40% 
Framed Woodsaws.............s+0++ 2% 
Woodsaw Blades............sssce+s ti 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned........... 
Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, aie, 
D8, 120, 76, 77, 8.........- ’, 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107 ; ." 
0, 00, Combination..... gbves seueeeey 
Compass, Key Hole, &c........... 259 
Hand Ice Saws........seccenecseeees 45% 
Butcher Saws and Biades. ils ended 30% 
oS. Jennings & Co,’s: re 
er WEIN cnabavns tutscseepecceses 1635 % 
Butcher Saws................... B&714% 
Compass and Key Hole _ Saws, 
6&7 Ye % 
Framed Wood Saws........... THY, 
PEE SEDs vadeces tonnes cueednibe 4 
Wood Saw Blades.. _ 33% &7% % 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Baws. occccvcccccccecceee 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades............00+. 15&10% 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... wanes? 


Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@40 é 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.307% 
Simonds’: 


Circular BOWS. cvesoccsvececcoccseses 45% 
nt Ground Cross Cut Saws. 2 
40&10%, 






One-Man Cross Cuts........... 

Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.457, 
Saws.. 50% 

Back Saws 

Butcher Sa 1%, 

Hand Saws. @25&T% 7, 





Hand Saws, Bay State Brand.. - 45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. OBE 7 


Ww DRO ga ckitvbe conse eadned 40&T14%, 

Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.......+00+. % 

Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 

(ikine’ Hock Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Concave WRG. 65. icc csceke eoccceceaee 
Chromol Blades..........++ aqouonaat 35% 
Hack Saw Frames.........-.+++++:+ 30% 

acute 2%; The Best, Hi, 

BPS siemens Sept nddbngeneenade % 
Oe. Saw 


mes, Nos, 175, aie 
Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, compete, 


Goodell’s Hack Saw_Blades.. 5 Aoaelo, 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. "35&5&10 

Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&1 0% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades... .15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw_Blades. "30& 10&5% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 
Srerting ots Hack Saw "30.0.1 uv 


; No, 2, %, 
Victor Hack a Blade. ....0+0000++20% 
Victor Hack, Say Frames........... "40% 
eee a ty Blades, Hand 
Frames, Power Blades.......... 40% 
Scroll— 

Barnes, No. 7, $15......-.--++«+ Sciana 25% 
Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw Blades.......... 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 

without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring at comment, Beisccree i 
er, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10%, 
inal comp) lete, $3.50 and $4.00.. 
15&10% 
Seales— 
Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Stpd .$2.20@2.30 


Chatillon’ at 


eteeeeeseeee 


Grocers’ Trip Seal 2 
The Standard Portables ast 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 


Scrapers— 


Box, 1 Handle.....doz.$1.85@2.10 
Bow, 2 Handle... ..doz.$2.35@2.50 
Ship. . . Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.56 
Chapin- Ste ens Co., "Rox. ere 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............ 


Screws—Bench and lina 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@3.25;: 1%, 


$3.50@3.75 
Bench, Wood.. . 204204 10% 
Hand, Wood... TsNGnanen’, 


Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand 








MaroRio&? as 
Coach, Lag and Hand ‘Ball 
Coach, Gimlet Point... .: 
Hand Roil. mee oh. 00s ae 


J eek. Screws-- 


Cone Point. 


75% 





Machine-— 
Cut Tread, Iron, Prass or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
507 50410 
Fillister Head.. j000 4Ok10 
Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., 
FOU oc.nt a RS: 3: 75410 % 
F. H. or R. H., Brass, Nos. 

8 to 1}. ese - 65410 % 
Set and Can— 
Tb i eee THLIDETIEY, 

Set (Steel), net advance over 
WE ik « Walkie Wes & 4,0 64:43 
Bai Be. GOGees os sak WE IVT 
Hee. Hd, COs. ocivece WE NETOY 
me. ae CO as cr cceess IETS % 
Fillister Hd. Cap....... 6047) 29 


Wood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Ilat Head, Iron.... .87445@. .% 
Round Head, Iron... .85€5@..% 
Flat Head, Brass..... 8045... % 
Round Head, Brass. .774€5@. .% 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..% 
Round Head, Bronze .72%45@. .% 
Drive Screws....... 87VE5@. . % 
Seroll Saws--— 
See Saws, Scroll, 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 
GROG ode veavovee ec $6.25(@ $6.50 


Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50@$6.75 
os Steel, Web and ae Pol- 
hed 


ehemeweecoent $7,000 $7.25 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, 
Painted So cccs cs $6.50 @ $6.75 
Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 
aE eG ies Sens $8.25 $8.50 
Clipper Grain, Bronze Web, 


$8.50@ $8.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
INNS 6 catiasn es ccecentiasepenen 25@30% 
Sets— Aw! and Tool— 
Fray’s Tool Hendin, Nos, 1, a 


Sr Be) Moin sac tunadanataeeed \ 4 
Millers "Falls ai: Tool Handles, No, 
, $12; No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Rake, Shore and Hoe, # doz, te 





Sie MOR Ls cna Shin deaile ca akese 28 
Sets, Nail— 
Octagon ..........gro.$3.50G@S.75 
Buck, . OGG. wis sive de vocecscedoccecsecse 27% 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co............«- 3. 
MASNOW’S a cncsdcccseccccocencs ¥ gro. $9.00 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt.....40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 10% 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt....@ gro. $7.50 
Rivet— z 
Regular liat.......... V5Q@75410%, 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion .. 
Adjustable . a 40% 
—* Star, Monarch and Tr. 
WEED *s oviapbbades tlnad bedeaduesd chives , 
Giant Royal Gus Cut... #8 doz. wa 
DEES S TOG, -Tececccccisccccvce $15.00 
“Nos. ” and ‘. Cross Cut....$20.60 
tn ncas winaninns $30.00 ( >2 
Nos, ‘ion ih Mincconsebccbusean $15.60 {5 
No. 1 Old Style.............. $10.00 
MEPOUEED  ctthndddevaséercccen dete $16.25 
ONIN ND RE RS. # doz. % 59 
Seymour Smith & Son’s............ 
Taintor Positive.............. # doz. sei 75 
Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, $24, 00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s........... 75% 


Sharpeners, Knife— 
Pike Mfg, Co.: 
Fast — Pocket Knife Hoe 


Heese ee eeneeeeeseeeeees 


OZ. co esceeccercscsecesecess 


‘Grit Carving Wie | 

Hones, # doz............+..- 2 

Cat “Cut Emery Gatvine 
Knife Hones, # doz...... 

Quick Edge iit ce 

Hones, # 


Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co., 
Shaves, Spoke— 


Pocket 


Eureka. .50°, 


EE and 63 bees 4 eee doz. $1.25 

ore doz . $2.00 

Chapin- Stephens OR iota a bie 30430810 

Goodell’s, #@ doz, $9.90.......... 15&10% 

Seymour Smith & Son’s............. 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Best quality Jap..... TOKIDLSY 
Best Quality N ckel.. “Ok 106-5 % 


Tailors’ Shears.......40@4 j0&10°” } 
Acme Cast Shears............. 104405 *, 
Columbian Cutlery Co, : 

Sheep, 1900 list. 308 10&5 *” 






GORGE nian dc rive «+ 30&10% 
Horse or Mule... «++ K10% 
W. H, Compton Shear Co.: 
Japan Handles, Nickel Blades, 
GOK 104* * 
UE AL, ccetecsecceds coos 50& 1045 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears. 5a 10°; 


National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Plated. 


Ost Japan Handles........ 70&10°% 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 
Best Quality Jap’d............- 60&10° 
Best Quality Nickeled.......... 50&19° 
SEBGEEEE 0. cubsadenaiilte sed diet des Aa « 38°, 
Tinners’ Snins- 
Steel Blades....... 20454 7 1° 
Steel Ladd Bladea........ 504 10% 
Acme Cast Snips.............. O@15&5” 
WwW. Goueten” Shear Co., 


Forged 
35°! 


Steel PENG hntatinn pectic cenes spe 


THE IRON AGE 





r orged Handles, Steel Blades, Ber 
BE jeeb cid RR isdG cu abawaseGatis keds dee 50% 
meade ee. ee 10% 
Co *s. 6% to 


Je aamngs & Griffin Mfg, 


a&7 
National ¢ ‘utlery Cc 0. 's Forged Steel 50: 
Niagara Snips. .......0. 


y.. 2. & wr: Forged Handles, 35°) . 
Me? UN. Wa far detdededthttecccunpisees 50° 
J Was a tens Gs. 

Wiss Forged Steel................25% 


Pruning Shears— 
Columbian Cutlery Co. ;: 


Hedge, Wileut Brand.......... 60K 10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand, 
69K 10°; 
W. H, Compton Shear Co., 


Dropped 
IE TROON cnncnsincasedi se coodeue 35% 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............ 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears. 


Pruning ‘Hook r 





Disston’s Combined 

ahd Saw, # doz, $18.00...........2 ‘ 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, > 
doz., $12.9 00 See eee eee ee eeeeereesesetete 2% 
J. T. Henry Mfg, Co,: 

Pruning Shears, all grades........ 40% 

NN i ae ocak 40&10% 

Seymour Smith & Son’s: 

Be GINS ahi cc iccccvcccceseasses 70% 
Standard Tree Pruners........75&10% 


Wood Handle Pruning Shears....40°% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 





Reading 40% 
R. & E. 15% 
Sliding Shutter— 
RAINE Webra cvewecccscceccocciccccced 40% 
Bi OM. WP dards sncccecceseccagede 15% 


Shelis—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 605% 
Club, Rival, 6545%; First Quality, 
G0KS % 


Paper Shells, Empty 


New Rapid, 10, D2, is and 20 gauge, 
25&10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme and 


Magic, 10, 12, if and 20 gauge; 
Ideal, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 
Oe OR er: 25&5% 
Union, League, 10 and 12 gauge, 
Bival GMOs. 06s. dsccceeddnccussce 25% 
New Climax. Defiance, 10, 12, 
16 and 20 ‘gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
GRE DD DRE, ccdcicededuebdscesccsce 20% 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gange; Repeater Grade. .20% 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium gradé.......... 5085 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade.......... 404106 10% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% 4 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders,40&10&10% 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40.&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade. ..40&10&10% 
Black Powder... ...........ccscscccees 40% 


Shingles, Metal— p 
Edwards Mfg, Co. : we 


Pointed. Gale. 
Be Bi soaskctacesentoce $1.25 $6.00 
SS ecbcinciwaswer senda 4. 6.25 
PM Micenccanseodbbidscs 4.75 6.50 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. : 

Dixie, 14 x 2 in. . $4.05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in... 4.25 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.3 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 
TVOM weeeeeecees per keg. $h.10 


BOO svnies ce ++ per k 
Burden’s, all sizes. 2 oe eee 
Shot— ots 
25-1b. ba 
Drop, up to B a gia ee 


Drop, B and ’irger........ 1.95 


ES: 6 oe « weed eiecgeeée em 
Chilled acm sy ae 
SE dine vhs 6 chm ae ccocces 8.80 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List. .40&7 1 
Avery Stamping Co. ATAO ME10% 

Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle........ $2.50@ $2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle, 
$2.65 @ $2.90 

Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 

Sifters, Ash— 
Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co,, Acme 

Automatic Ash Sifter, each, nO 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r——Per dozen.—, 

Oe fF ied 1} 6 1% 2 
Tron Wire....81.05 1.05 1.29 1% 
Tinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $9.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .. doz. $1.0081.05 


Mesh 2}, Nested... .doz. $1.3041.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 

Painted. Standard liat: 
12 @ 12 to 2 2 HB in...... 60%, 
20 2 25 to 25 2 0 in...... 50”, 
25 r 60 to 25 #2 120 in.....:! 30% 

Dates? Wh Titties oS edviveddevscecd 60% 
TOrE— There ts not entire it 

in lists used by jobbers. wanna 
Skeins, Wagon— 

CE AOS Cocnrens as 70@ 70k10% 

WN Bos ols so keaeed 3@ jo? 


Slates, Schoo!l— 
Factory Shipments. 


© BO GRRE, 2's costs 50@50€ 10%, 
Eureka, Unercetled Notaleas. . 
6047 tens. 


Victor A, Noiseless .60£4 tens £5% 











Slaw Cutters— See Cutiers. 


Snaps, Harness— 


a.) OM a Pee 40 40£ 10%, 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Derby, 25° Yankee 
40° ; Trojan..........40 


Roller, 304 
High Grade, 
Jockey ...... alg ae naueeee dey. ct 25 
Snaths— 

Grasse Scythe... ..2...! 50 @50£5% 





fankee, 30&2%; 






Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....... 50 10@60E5 % 
GED necdeks easn ier 60@60£ 10 2 
International Silver Co: 
1817 Rogers Bros...........+..++ 410&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
BD PMB ccccedccgesscccece 50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............. 60%, 
Wm. Kogers & Son............ 604&10% 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver........60@60£5% 
Tinned Iron— 
TEAS ....eeceees per gro .50@55¢ 
eee -per cro .$0.90G@$1.00 
Atlas Mfg, Co,: 
Tea Spoons, B MOciiicisvesed 50 ¢ @55¢ 
Table Spoons, # gro........ $0, 1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 40% 
RRICRED [COND ccsccccccccoccccoseed 40&10% 
GON Wes ocadsidecdivotsccesscsoscesde te 
Pullman Door and Gate............+ 10% 
Reliance (Coi))...........sseeeesss 40&10% 
TY, GE inccekscncesdcnceenscscnts 35% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 im.......... # doz, $1, 00 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


1% in, and Wider: Per 100 1b. 
BAO cocesececcees $4.75 85.00 
te Bright........ $4.75@ $5.00 
MTGE sccdesne -$5.25G $5.50 


g 
Painted Seat Springs: 
4 © 2 v7 26....per pair. 5 @s47¢ 
% oe 3 @ 28....per pair.68@71¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. Co,: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; 
tional, ® d 
Enterprise 
Hero Fruit Jar Co., 
ier hia No. 1, 
; No, 3, $20 


Seetatatiane 


Nickel plated. , or Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron, 


Rosewood Hdl. Try Square an 
7T-Bevels .... - 6104 10@ 70% 
fron Hdl, Try Squares and T- 










MOWER. 4.0 60's 1 € 104 10 
Disston’s Try ao oun nay Bere 


Squeezers, Lemon 


Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


Cheap ....ecseceess 02 $1.00 

Good Grade. .........d0z. $1.25 
Tinned Iron.. - doz .$0.75@1.00 
Tron, Porcelain ‘Lined. - doz. $1.75 
Victor, Pre csetsiccccuces dbdsebed $9,00 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind.......854 
Llectricians’ ..... a 106 100188 2 
Fence Staples, Polished, $2.05; 
Galvanized pea 
Poultry Netting ‘Staples. emcee 


per lb. 84@3%¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 


Dick’s ....... oe cceeseccccescesscece 
Foster Bros,’...... ecccccecs a 3o8 


Steelyards—... eae 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ........ 
Curtis Rev’ ew. Plates.s+.. Die anaes "Bock 3 





pete Gesew Napbeetwesecéencal 
Tee Migetinnrvtscuse aseeebonsceds 285 
Lightning “inelicbeamnnnontieee 
Reece’s New Screw Piate........... Hy 
Stoners, Cherry— 
NL 5. ccwnadteccsencie seeee+-LGI0% 
pn eaan, Axe— : 
e Mf Co., 
ik iss cance ae 
Glass Cutters’ St — 
Pike Mfg. Co., Glass Cutters" Stones 
and Supplies Con coccccseescccctoces 0% 
. ° 
i Stones, Oil, &c.— 
e Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 
Arkansas St, No. 1 3 to 5% in, Bo | 


Arkansas St, No. t we 
Arkansas Sli L 7 3 m 4 
Lily White 


Rosy Red W Washite’ '§ to 8 in. -60 . 
Washita St,, Extra, 4 to 8 in. e = 
Washita St., No, 1, 4 to 8 in..40¢ 8 
Washita St., No, 2, 5 SES .B¢ 
Lily White Slips.. ones 9 
Rosy Red Slips................ 9¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.......... 70¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 2............... 404 
India Oil Stones (entire list)...33'4° 


Quickeut Emery and Corundum py Fa 
Stone, Double Grit............... 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum ee 
Spans, Domne o" Midgesteaseonse 34 % 
nickcu mery Rubbing Bricks. 
Hindoetan No. 1, R’glar.# ae) 
an No, 1. Small..#@ th 10¢- 
es, Extra. 5 to 


CRO eee eee ee eee eennee 


33%X 

















. (TOT RSESE ST 








1572 


une ythe Stones— 
Pike g. Co. is' 
Black Diamond 8, 8..# gro. $12.00 





Lamoille 8. 5S.......-. # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8. 8.@ gro. $9.50 
Green Mountain 8. 8.? P. 7,00 
Extra Indian Pond8.8.# gro. $8.00 
No. 1 Indian Pond8.8.@ gro, $7.50 
No, 2 Indian Pond 8,8.# gro. $5.00 {ae 
Leader Red_End 8. 5 p -, $5.00 | 
2s Cut Emery.. oro. 00 18 
 & Corundum....... ~s 
Emery ‘Beyithe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8. 80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat.$13.20 J 
Balance of 1907 list 33%%. 149 
Artificial), # gro., $12.00.33 
$12.00 ...ccceccssceeeencceeecccners 334% % 


Upiaiie Castilla, ex 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
“Victor Bottle Stoppers ae -#8 gro, $9.00 
Stops Bench— 


ee doz., No. 1, $10.00.... 50% 
orrill’s, No, 2, $12.50....-.-++ 50% 
ur Smith & Gon's.......--..00% 


ae 


Gutsteatin te Ee oe BO@50K10% 
Plane— 
-Qhapin-Stevens Co...... sHutooeshacshiae 


Straps— Box— 

cme lots. .20&10&10% 
ésn's Baposeet ou rath. -20& 1010 % 

Stretchers, Carpet— 
-Oast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.55¢ 
All Steel ‘Socket. ° 6 
Excelsi t an c - 

mer Combined, @ doz., $6.00....20% 

= 3 ne ones and 

les ath 
SS... écegescsvecsee P&T 2% 
National Speciatty ‘Go. list ay 
ane 6a nianembacsacenpcaconnse’ % 


1902 . 

P.. 5. & ‘Ww. Go padsovececcced 40& 1045", 
Sweepers, Carpet— 

“Goshen Sweeper Co.: Per doz. 
Gilt Edge.. ail . 
Superfine .. : 
Majestic << 

a aes: ésedocsebotbesaded 
ational Sweeper 

eled $27, 
> = Weshington, N Nickeled.. 25.00 

Monarch ——- 





a eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Streator Majestic, Nickeled 
Streator Conqucror, Japanned.. 22.00 





acks, Finishing Nails, 
é&c. 

American Carpet Tacks.90425@— 
American Cut Tacks. .90&25@q— 
Sicedes’ Out Tacks.L. .90430@— 
-Swedes’ U; eee 
Gimp Tacks8.....+++++ 3 
Lace Tacks.........-906 
Trimmers’ Tacks.....90é 


Looking Glass Tacks... . .65@— 


Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks 
pnb at = 
Trunk and Clout Nails .7545@—% 
earn aan 
Miscellaneous— 


Pointed Tacks, 
Double t 


ens@—% 
Se also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 
Gal, Gasoline oil 
i) 15 i 
60 50 00 
110 Bas 15 
Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin... O- 
Patent Leather......++ 


Steed .ncccccscsesesces ret 
ne gg SO tate seeee % 
Favorite, Ass Skin, paces ; foa10Gso 
Favorite, Duck and Leather...... ‘ax 


Metallic and- 8 lower list, 35@ 
2 $S&5%; Ra ea 
‘Asses’ Skin,.... saseoseenses AD&IOGSDY 
<n ones oepiaueee 3 
‘al Bend, Leather 
Pocket 


eeeeeee eeeeeeeee 





eeeeneee spoosnseeeeneenee 


Steel 
Wiebusch & aS 


Chesterman's ctallic, No, % 
SO, Savdciinsebans seniteammpontinnsiie 
Chesterman’s Steel, 

CRA, ecursemm Seoccbnonsboonsesbenseaeee 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, a or 

headed, inch @ 

per 1@ Ib. tae $2.80 

Thermometers— 

. Tin Case Cabinet, Flange, 
Dairy, we cscecc ccs SQSS% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

Single Loop...... - 82144 
Monitor, Gren Head, £0.7082% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, é&c. 
Tinware— 


‘Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very at net prices, 


THE 


IRON 
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Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 

aa ae By, PE dncesnencend 20@20&5 °, 
Haying— 

ge aS” SR Re ee 50% 
Ice Tools— . 

Gifford-Wood Co,,.....-..c0+« enovees eens 
Miniature— . 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s, David- 


son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
Gold Plated. $2,00 


see eeewereeeseee eeeceree 


Saw 
Atkins’ Cruss Cut Saw ' Tools + B5&5 7, 
Simond’s Improved...... jeanne ee 
Simonds’ Crescent..... cccrvcccoeccees 30%, 


Ship— 

Ce @ £, D, Wiekiticcoccecccsocccceece, 
Torches— 
Hammers, Engine, @ doz......+++.$4,50 

Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.....$il. 50@ 12. 00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1. 40; gro.$13.00@13.50 


Game 
Imitation Oneida........75@19% 
50&5 7% 


Newhouse 








ten eeeeeeeeee 


T5@ 
Oneida Community" Jump. eoece wwe ® 
Btop Thief. ...rcccoccccccccccccccscess Or 
Tree Trap..... Coccccccecococesoccesecss *"60% 
BIeCtOP occcceccee pabeaspevbodnn T5@75& 10%, 


Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz .85G@90¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine), @ doz.: 

Crate lots. Small lots, 

11.50 4 





Be, EBB cccsese . 14.50 
No, 3, Rat....cccce i 50 
No, 3%, Pinata 70 3025 
No, 5, Mouse..... ° 3 00 
Avimal Trap Co,: 

Out o’ Sight, pone, # doz...... $0.60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, ®@ ot +8 
Easy Set, Mouse, "Ze doz.... 39 
Easy Set, Rat, @ doz............ 85 
vst o’ Sight Chockers, # doz. 

MEDS a chabas dvcpbonvstdvinsccsedsiee 
Out o’ Sight, Tin, 5-hole, @ doz, 

Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 3% 
Disston Plastering...................+ 20% 
Disston ‘“‘ Standard Brand ”’ and Gar 

Sh” hn staneocssnetensnsanabid 30% 
Kohler’s Steel oe Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 

ever-Break Steel Garden 
Trowels, in bulk, net gro, 


boxes gro. 
Woodrough & MePariiu, Plastering. sy 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L, Block Co.: 


New York Pattern............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern...ccccces.- sees 60&10%, 
Handy Trucks........0...9 d0z. $16,00 
Grocery os evvcccccecceecesss #@ doz $15,900 
McKinney Trucks........ each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........#@ doz $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— 


wre a orto ° ed fe 
Galv anized. $67 $79 $91 $103 10ET 


E545 % 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flaz Twine: 
No. 9, %4 and %-Ib. Balls .21@23¢ 
No. 12, \% and \-Ib. Balls .19@2i¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \-Ib. Balls : 16 @ 18¢ 
No. 24, % and %&% -lb. Balis. 
15% @ 174 
No. 36, % and %-Id. Balls. 15@ r¢ 
Chaik Line, Cotton  1%4-/h. 
BD ca cb cccbecdicnee .25@29¢ 
— Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 ib 
yp ay agar eae -844@ 19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, & Balls to ib.. 
according to quality. -18%4@ 19¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 1. and 
14-1. Balls.....,....- 


SE ata ackle'y 5.6 bic oer 1314 @ 16¢ 
India, ¢-Ply Hemp, 14-1. Baile, 


Balls (Spring Twine)... .74@9¢ 
India 8-Piy Hemp, 1-ib, Bails 
T14@9¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-10. Balls, 


2, 3. § and 5-Ply Jute, vie” 
el haha bla p @ 4.0 9@11é 

yfocee Line, Linen. 1%-1b. ‘Ble. 57¢ 
No. 265 Mattress. Y% and % Ib, 
Balls, according to quality. 


Wool, $ to 6 ply....B6¢; ee 


_ 


Solid Bor...........60@604&10% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 


Simpson’s aceshinn 
Stareer”, Aavastable, ono 
OD: oninitn csenknatince. Sidpeekancen 3% 
bian Hdw. Co., : 
OS is Ra 
"Rog | mae, ae a 
m i270: 6 a re ai 1sa1O% 


Bench Vises, 
: No. 1, $5.90: 
"Eo: (ase No. 2, Si.25: 





Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
& R, Double Swivel Ma- 
MRE ss: oc octseichius doce ccnsos 2 40% 
Star, Solid Jaw, Machinists’..... 40% 
Hollands’: 
MMI Gis ccscteiceiacend 40@40&5% 
ND: -cscucvsasen » ++ 65&5@70% 
Lewis Tool Co 
PS BE secutieckasennepeacee 30% 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw........ %, 
Massey Vise Co.: 
ae eccececes 40% 
Parallel Bar inbeenninneesanbignensooee 15% 
Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip...... 15% 
EEE « stsisbsbuaeenh oacs-sepenhekerki % 


Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. ean? 
Parker’s: 





Victor, 20@25%; Regulars....20@25% 
MT <cinsscustéenedtnnscetesd 40@ 5% 
ean ‘Bip andiaescig’ 55@60 % 
Peumbadeienin en 20@25% 

Rock IN cccchabrendesescssenscrent 25% 
Snedikers X. L.. -33%% 
RE Sciceskshabbbaneesseintn +++ .38%% 


Saw _ Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, e 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps. .30 
Perfection Saw Ciamps, 
RONG, ccccscocsccess ocppoosesesoocced 60% 
Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
= R. Double Swivel one... 
Star "solid Jaw Woodworkers’... 60% 
Massey Vise 





Lightning Grip, Perfect....15% 
Wyman & Goneew 8 s Quick Action, 6 

in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; -» $8.00, 

ieicsenieneamnenee 

Fulton Machine & Vise Co,, Com- 

RN TPR, osdncnndncdcctansedsnte 70% 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5%, 

Massey’s = Action Pipe........ 40% 

Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 
870, 40%. 
Rock Island Pipe..........+... eet SX 


Wl co- Price per M. 


a a er Ns 0 bc ncnc as 0 eee 

B. E., 9 ANd 10... +. +++» «70 ae 
B. B., B.rccccdvcseccsetQel @ 
B. E.. hese kb ce L 
P. Be, 12 UP. 20% coccccchloel & 
P. B., 9 and ......-. I1B1Q 
Bs Ban Coe tenets be see -- 1.50 

| a ee 1.50 

Ely’s B. F.,ul1 and larger.$1.70@ 1.78 
Lly’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.26 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Store Hollow Ware: 
RP Pr nee 
Pee opecse 
Plain or Unground....... 7} 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
ER rere $2.75@83.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles.........654100% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned... ..35410% 
BOGIES | hi 5 vin 0c 05 0 xh 5410% 
See also Pots, Glue. 





Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware..... aes, 
PORES * cncusncceessnewence ecesbes 
Iron Clad Ware ei? 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. “40ai0? 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized T'ea Kettles: 
20D ivcane O 7 8 9 
Each ..... 45¢ 60¢ 65¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 

Avery Stamping Co. 
mere Break Spiders and Grid- 





peamihih othebade dhesneece’a 65& 10% 
sat Kettles, Maslins Scotch 
Bowls, Tin’d 
Steel Stew Pa 


Porcelained ..... ckenseapieennneenele bu 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
— Steel Spiders and -~. 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Soapstone....40@40&10% 


Washboards— 
No, 7 ou, 
800—Brass King, Single Surface, 
DOE OE aa blisniidtsvaanhinncihe $2.80 
862—White Hen, Spiral Grim 
GERM © Prdccctasensonsovensevsevaceosd 
964—Royal Blue Enamel, Single Sur- 
face, Ventilated Back............ $3.35 
172—Onr Best, Single Zinc, Soap 
ROPING. cies cadahsdnadd assis cache tad $3.35 
= Soap Saver, Single Zinc, Iron 
Top, spapecetite diintiidnie cate teen eal $3.35 

100—Northern’ Queen, Single Zinc, 
Perforated, Open Back........... $3.00 
134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated Back.. -$2.80 


760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
RIE |: Sas in neteccsnans sonresers $2.35 
57—Peerless, 
DEE: “SAS Cees dees veesce dchaetshe 
56—Red ate Double Zinc, Swing 
PUGRDOURE - votevivecuss scevedoveteqest 
North, Star, Solid Zinc, Swing 
DOIN = esi Beniinnseiutss seeteagaba $3.69 
T97—Tewel, Sinai Zine. Pail Size.$1.25 
St. Lonis Washboard Co. 
Ben Hur, Brass, Onen Back......$2.50 
Brass Key, Open Back........ 00 -$2,75 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid eccccccccccc cs MAMEN 
Oot: % 1% inch. 
9¢ 10¢ 2é 14¢ per doo. 

Iron or e 
Bize bolt.... 5-16 4, 5 
Washers. . ‘ES he 250 2 
The above prices are based on 


ee eeeeeee et eee 


4, $13.50... AIG $6.50 off liat. 


In lots leas than one keg add 
%¢ per Ib.; 5-Ib. bores add %¢ 
to list. 

Avery Stamping Co, : 

Standard, in 200 fh kegs, $6.00 # 
100 T. disct. ; =! 100 kegs. ats 
10¢ net # 100 in 5 * a}. 
boxes, add Oe net : 
in 1'% boxes, add $1,00 oa i 
100 


Cast Washers— 
Over \4-ineh, barrel lots, 


per 1b. 14@1%¢ 


Wedges— 
Oil Finish.........1b., 2% @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching- - 
COTE Fi “OO casccsscacscasccscd 30&2 
Sash— 
Per net ton.........$22.50@— 
Wheels, Corundum and 
Emery— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Corundum, 65%; 
BET bono inagnss scckcctwapeotts ine 75°, 
Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.30; 12-in., 


$3.00; L-in., $4.45. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 

6 80 Dicccccccccee Mele ey 
10 tO 18... cccceees - WEIWEI 
19 tO B.. cee eee -THEWEWEZYY, 
27 10 SB. cccccesee  TIEMRY 
Galvanized: 

6 0 Bicccccccceces stam) 
10 £0 [bp ccccecees es MYQel0ES 
15 10 Weccececeees s QEINES 7 
T7 .00 -Besvecseccsvcececttam 
19 10 26... ccccecee o WE5EZYY 
27 10 $6....ecceeee C5G10E10Y 
Coppered: 

GTO D.cccccccesss CbE1I0E10 
10 40 Ug. cceccccvesss - WE1I0ES 
U5 to 18... 000005 C5EIVEIEI0% 
19 to 26. “iit stag tMiiet 
27 to $6.0 vvcc ccc s  TRUEIOES 


Tinned; 

6 10 1B... 60.2002 es CTEUWEIY 
rate. va's-v's 50's weee ¢ lb., base 
Oo eT aa ¢ lb., base 


Cast ‘ict Waesins Fat zoes 50% 
ooled Wire— 
pee and Tinned .75 @754&10 
Brass and Copper... .70@70é10 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
"$1. 90 @ $2.10 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods........ 90440 % 
Brass Wire Goods....... 9040 >, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder te 


Wire Cloth and netting. 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, ; 
80410 @ 804 1045 %, 

or Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 
f{t.; Painted, $135; Gal- 
banized, $1.95; 14 "Mesh, Bronze 


Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
100 ft. rolis, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos. 2, 24% and 8 Mesh... .$2.75 
Nos. 5 and § Mesh.......33.00 
i ee eee | 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh.......$3.75 


Wire, Barb—See 7'rade Report 


Wrenches— 


Agricultural ... walle eatin? 
Alligator or Crocodile. M£10@75% 
Bazter Pattern S Wrenches, 
105 @70610% 
-5@ Bes 


1&1 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog..70% 


Bemis & Call’s 

Adjustable 8 "40&5% ; Adjustable 8 
Vive. 40.85% ; Brew F Pattern, 40% ; 
Combination Bright 

Steel Handle Nut. -50&5% 

Combination a 50&5% 





Merrick Pattern.. 1&5 %, 
Boardman’ eS hecasaneses oposite 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl... AUX 10&545 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl.. 408108585 % 


Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&54&5°%, 
Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 
40&10&545% 
Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics’ *’. , MENENES SS 
Donehee’s Engineer..........+. - 408107 





W. & BR. Machinist: se 
COE -Wveincnnusativas tenses sted 50&10% 


Less than case lots.......... 
Solid Handles, P., 8. & W. 

ID iniens capas evar 
Standard Nipple Mfg. Ca 
Uwanta Wrench Co:: 

Uwanta Special, 





Iron Handle.... 


40&104&5% 
Other Wrenches............ secceseDe 
Vulean ard Agrippa Chain....... 4 
Whitaker Machi» nists. ie cdethetonnd a 


Fruit Jar—_ 
Beni. P. F, 
$7.50; per cha aan, tgt90 
Wrought ia 
e Hooks, éc., Ust March 
, WB bd60bcssccons O—% 


ino— (Cask lots at mill.) 
Sheet..........per 100 10., $6.75 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Pitces” see the First Issue of Every Month. 








